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OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

iNS'rrruTED November 1780 and incorporated by 

ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

(RevisfJ and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Arch.^:ology, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiqvities and 
Histoky of Scotland. 

2. The Society sliall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing ^lendjers. and Lady Ass<.>ciates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion [)rcscril)ed by the C'ouncil. and must be ])roposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the C'ouncil. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the C'andidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once: but if three or more black balls ap]>ear. the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any ('audidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5. HoTiorary Fellows shall consist of jiersons eminent in xVrclifeologv, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as E'ellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 

6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archeeologv mav 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
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balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be hable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year’s subscription, or may comi^ound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single paj'ment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscrijrtiou of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscriihion shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. None but Follows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the allairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. I'lie Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Yieo-Presidents. two S(‘cretarics for general ])ur[)Oses, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. ’I’ho President shall bo elected for a 
period cjf five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a ])criod of three years. 
One of the \dce-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again b(> eligible foi- the saim* office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

11. In accordance with the agreement sidjsisting betwecTi the Society 
and the Government, the B<jard of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

1.5. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 
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16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. A^acancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Aleet- 
ings when they see catise. 

20. The Ordinary Aleetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation there()f to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B.. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Boyal (’barter, niy collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to tlie said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer therc'of. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B.. do her(‘by leave and l)equeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Boyal Cliarter, the sum of £ ' sterling {to he used 

for the general purposes of the Soeietg] [or, to he used for the special piupose 
or object of ]. and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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1032,* An.iir, David R^nkine. 7G Stewartoti Drive, ' 
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1938. Aunew, Colonel H, C., Bonjedward House, i 
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1031. Agnew, Rev. Hi'Gh M., M.A., Minister of 
St Geors^e's Presbyterian Ciiurch. 20 St James 
Road. East Loridon, South Africa. 

1017. Agnew. Stair Carnegie, M. A. LL.IL. Barrister- ' 
at-La\v, do Elm Park Gardens. London, S.W. l(t. I 
1933.*Ailsa, The Most Hon. The Marchioness ot, ! 
Cul/ean Castle. Mavlmle, 

1935. Ainsworth. John 1'r\nci>. M.A. F.K.S.A.L, 

C O British Record >ociety. Ltd., 12u Cluineery 
Liiiu'. Loiuloii. W.C. 2. 

1929. Alexander, W. M.. Journalist, Hillview Road, 
Cult'', Aberdeenshire. 

l'J3d. Allan, E,. F. H.C.S.Ed. West View, Rose 
Avenue, El^in. 

1930 Ar,L \N, Mis IL M . 10 Ain',Ite Place. I%ilmbiir<;h, 3 
1937. Allan. John, ^LA,, F.S. A . Keeper of Coins, The 
British Museum, London. W.C. 1, 

192d. Allan, ili.iam. M.B.IL, Rliiiulinuir House, 
Baillieston. 

1929. Anckorn, Wilfred Lorraine, Three-Corner 
Mead, Dunton Green, Kent. 

1925. Anderson, Alexander Hutton, M.A., Donald- | 
son's Hospital. EdinbuTgh. 12. 

1922.*ANr)LRsoN, Arthur R , 8 Park Terrace, j 

Glasiiow, C. 3. i 

- I 

1897. Anderson, M.ajur John Hamilton, 2ml East , 

Lancashire Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox vN Co., . 
16 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. | 

An asterisk denotes Life Members wbo ha^ 


1934. Anderson. Rev. John, The Manse, Portna- 
haven, Islay. 

1902.»A\'derson, Major Robert Douglas, c/o The 
Manager, Lloyd’s Bank. Paignton, Devon. 

1920. Anderson, Rev. Robert S. G.. B.D., The Manse, 

Castle Kennedy, Wigtownshire. 

193d. Andrew. Rev. Harry, Minister of Gilfillan 
Memorial Church, Gilfillan Manse, Ancrum 
Road. Dundee. 

1021. Angus, M illiam, Keeper of the Registers and 
Reconls of Soothind. H.M. General Register 
House, Edinburgh. 2. 

192d.*ANGUS-BUTTFRWORrH.LlONEr.MlLNER,F.R.G.S., 
I'.t .LS.. A.M.LMech.K., \ loe-PreMdeiit of the 
Ancient Monuments Society, Ashton Kew 
Hall. The Old ^ illage, A.shtOii-on-Mersev, 
Cheshire. 

1910. An'nax. J. Craig, Glenbank, Lenzie. 

1931. Auiut’KLe. William F., M.A. (Edin. & Oxon.), 
H.M.I.S., 1 Murraytield Gardens, Edinburgh. 
12 . 

1931. Aroher, Gilbert, St Ola, Park Road, Leith, 
Edinburgh, tk 

1918.* Argyll. His Grace The Duke of. Inveraray 
Castle. 

1910. Armstrong. A. Leslie. M.C.. F.S.L. F.S. A., 
i \ ictoria Hoad, Stockton Heath, IVarring- 
toiu 

1921, Arnott, James Alexander. F.R.I.B.A., 24 

Duke Street, Edinburgh, 1. 

1921, Ashworth, Mrs, Ilillhank, Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh. 9. 

5 compounded for their Annual Contributions. 
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1931. Askew, Gilbert H., 48 Brackendale, Potters 
Bar, Middlesex. 
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M.V.O.. D.S.O.. LL.D., Blair Castle, Blair 
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1922. Baird, Sir William Macdonald, J.P., F.F.S., 
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1918. Balfoi’r, Lieut. -Col. Frederick Robert 
Stephen, M.A., D.L., Dawyck, Stobo, 

Tweeddale. 

1933. Balfour, The Hon. James Moncreiff, O.B.E., 
44 Gloucester Square, London, W. 2. 

1926. Balfour-Melyille, Evan W. M., M.A., Lecturer 

in History in the University of Edinburgh, 2 
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1915.*Ballantine, James, 24 Hill Street, Edin- 
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193d. Ballantine. William Archibald, F.S.L, 
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1926, Bannerman, John, St Margarets, Elgin. 

1928. Bannerman, Captain Ronald R, Bruce, M.C., 
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1922. Barrie, John Alexander, 11 La<ly Road, 
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Profe>.-,()r of Political Economy. University of 
Manitoba. 13 1 A\’e>t S.mile Terrace. Edin- 
buiiili, 9. 

1036. Cl\rk, Arthur. 17 Union Avenue. East London. 

South .Vfrica. 

l!i3> Clark. .Iamis Al\"H\ir. Tilth na li-Eala, 
Milniiavie. 1 tuiib.irl oijsliire, 

1036. Cl\rk, Ml'" Jani: Ini-lis, J.P . Beaumont Lodge, 
29 Creenliill Garden.", Edinlmriih, 10. 

1021. Clark, Wili.mm I-ordyce. llili"garth, Balta 
Sound. Shetland I"ies. 

1008. Clvy, Alexandlr Thomson. W.S., 18 South 
Learmonth Garden", IGlmburith. 4. 

1038. Clendenin, Psul Dana, ClilTord House, 
Kensington Court, London, ^\^ 8. 


I 1029. Clifeord, Mrs Elsie Margaret. Cliandlers, 

1 ^\'itcombe, Glos. 

1916. Clouston. Eric Crosby Townsend, 

i M.K.C.S,{Eng,), L.R.C.P.(Lond.), Priory Lodge, 

Tonbridge, Kent. 

1917. Clouston, J, Storer, O.B.E., Snioogro House, 

Orphir, Orkney. 

1922.*CloUstov. Ronald Gjilan. L.K.C.P. (Edin.), 
L.K.C.S. (Edin.), 10 Carrington Street, Glas- 
gow. C. 4. 

l021.*CLOi'srON. Thomas Harold, O.B.E. Lang- 
skaill. o Atherton Drive, IVimbledun Common, 
London, S.W. 10. 

1020. Clow, Andrew. Solicitor, Alma Villa, Aber- 
fehly. 

1905. Clyde, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., Brig- 
lands, Rumbling Bridge, Kinross-shire. 
P»01.*Cochr\n-Patbi<'K, Lady. WorcUide. Both. 
1898.*Cochran-Pat]mck, Sir Neil J. Kennedy, 
K.B.K.. J.P,, D.L., of Woodside, Advocate, 

1 Ladyland, Beith. 

1919.*CocKBrRN, Captain Archib.ald Frederick, 
R.r. (T.F.). 26 Curzun Street. Mayfair, 
Loudon, W. 1. 

■ 1929. CocKBURN, itev. J. Hutchison. D.D., The 

Cathe<lral Manse. Dunblane. 

1920 *Collindwood, Prtdessor R. G.. LL.D., M.A., 
F.S..\., 15 Bidbi'ougliton Road. O.xlord 

■ 1920. Collum, Miss V. C. C.. Withyfold, Woiiham Way, 

I Pea^lake, Chiildfurd. 

1036. CoLQUHOUN. Sir Iain, of Luss. Bart., K.T.. 

D.S.O.. LL.D., Ru.ssdhu, Luss. Dunbarton- 
shire. 

1024 Colt, II. Dun'scombe. c/o Farmer’s Loan and 
I Tru'"t Co., 15 Cock"pur Street. London, 

j S.W. 1. 

1 l02l.*CoLViLi.E. Cai'tam Norman R.. M.C., Penlicale 
; Manor, Egloskerry. Cornwall, 

1931. CowciiER, Hugh MohI"ON, I'l Mandimont 

Road, Edinburgli, 9 

1932. CoNNi.LL, William, Belmont, London Road, 

Braekiiell, Berks. 

! 1933. Connor, Rev. John M., D.S.O., M.A., 

j C.l'Cret., 14 CyfU’e"-^ Road, NewjMirt, I."le ot 

j Wisjlit. 

I 1924. Cook, John, W.S , 61 Castle Street, Kdin- 
I burgii. 2. 

I 1938. Cook. John M\Nriu B.A., 88 Thirlestane 
I Road. Edinburgli, 9. 

; 1938. Cooi'ER. The Rt. Hon. T. M., K.C.. M.P., The 
j J.ord Advoeate, D) Hermitage Dri\e, Kdin- 

' burgh, 1(6 

1020. CoRNi.rau", Rev. Wir.ravM J. J., D.latt., D.C.L., 
D.D., M.A.. B.D., D.8c., A.K.C., E.R.HRt.S., 
C.F., etc., The Vicarage, Peaeehaven, 
Sussex, 
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1920.*Corsar, Ken'xeth Charles, of Kosely, Rubis- > 
law, 75 Braiil Avenue, Edinburgh, 10. i 

1935. Coertney-Latimfr, Mi.ss Marjorie Eileex, | 
Curati.tr, East London Mu-souin, 3 Lake St ! 
Vincent, P.O., Caiiibridge, South Africa. 

1031. C<nM., \\ILLr\^[, Tneedville, 3 Thoiburn Road, 

Coliriton, Edinburgh, 13. 

1920. CowiK, ALr\\x'i)i:R M., M.B., C.M., Glenrinnes, 
Duhtuwn, liaiUKhire. 

1920. CowiK, Morton J. H., A.R.I.B.A., “ Durris- 
deer,'’ St John's Koad, Cur^torphine, Edin- 
burgh. 12. 

1803. *Cox. AriTiED \V., Glenduick, G}eJ»earse, Peith- 
shire. 

190L*Cox. Douginas IT. fno addiess) 

193 . 3 . Craig, John. 31. lb. Ch.li., M.R.C.P.E., 5 Albyii 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1032. CRAI'i-l‘.R<J\^ .V, (.’rivj;, Couudy Bank, N»*lkirk. 

1925. Craig-Browx. Brigadiei-General E., D.S.O., 

Ci'i'Ss Ibia'l". ('urrie. Midlothian. 

I02s. Craigij:. John. Ma-jter Mariner. 4 Gill Pier. 
Wc'^tiMv. Oi'kriHV. 

1027. ^RA^■^To^ N. Colonel J. Edmonp-'TOVNe, 
P.S O.. (?l)^ehou■^e, T.anark. 

103(5. Ci{\\V!oiO>, IllNRY JamI.S. B.A. ((.olid;, (* O 
Lloyd'i Bank. 2*53 Tottenham (A'urt Road. 
London, 3V. 1. 

1022. Crwveurp, J v.mes. 120 Fotheinigay Road, 

Ma^^^eIl Park. Glasgow, S. 1. 

1001.*CRA\VFOhD, Till* Bight Hun The Earl oi\ K.T., 
LL.E)., Balcarres, Colui^burgh, Fife. 

1031. (.’rtch rov. Gi<)R(}i;, G lUin* an Stnad, Ediii- 

liuigli, 0, 

1032, Crichton. Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., 182 

W!ut*‘hill I)enld.•^(ol|n. Glasgow. 

E I, 

1925.*CRit'HrON-STr \RT, Tlie l.ord Colem, M.P., 22 
Maiistield Sto-rt, Lomlon, W. 1. 
lOlO, CRocKrTr. TiioM^*', M.A.. !> I.itt.. 1-3 Lanir'-ide 
Crocoiit. Soiithg.ite, l^ondon, X. 14. 

1032 ( ROOKS, r. E . r.< .1 1 . (no adih'*'.'.). 

In. 52 I look''. Will I (M -M . .1 I’., Aolnierc. Hindi. ini 
Mi'oet. Moniiiftli. 

1037. CiniOKMfWK, (’ololiel ClKCHIslIR DP W'lNOr. 

H.E.. J.P.. l’..'^..\ . Jolin''(ounbnrn. lliiinbie, 
Ea''t I.otliian. 

l!»^2. Cinisouiivr, Ke\. J. pRiM.r.r. M. Minister of 
St Coltn.ie'.s and .''t Nini in’'.. The Manse. 
;i2 M.inne I’lace. Bothe>,iy, Bute. 

10. Is. (■ini><.Ro\ ] , Tho.m\> I’oRR’Wijy Wi'odl.uuls. 
n'l'iiito Boad. Newl.ituls (d.i'-oow. .3. 

1023. »^Ch()ss. a. lioioRi-oN, M.C., B.A, EL B , 11 

Kirkle,* '1 .'Trace. Gbi'^gow, W'. 2. 

1037. Curni v. > 11 , w vrl' IE. !>3 Bai'on-.t-oui 1 'r.uT'ace, 
Edinbumh. 8. 

1921. Cruickshank, James, Westwood, Bucksburn, 
.Vberdeenshire. 


1924. Cullen, Alexander, Lieut. -ColunoL T.D., 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., 92 Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 
1922. Cullen, W'illiam Johnston, 7 Howard Street. 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1932. CuMHiNG, Alexander. B.A., M.B., Ch.B., 

F.R.CS.Kdin. 103 Dominion Road, S. 2, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

1907 CuMMiNO, Alexander D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1927. Gumming. Victor James, 8 Grosvenor Terrace. 
Glasgow. \ y . 2. 

1934. Cunningham. John Richard, I.C.S. (Retired), 
Askoiinl End, Campf^eltown. Argyll, 

1893. CuNNiNGTON. Captain B, Howard. 33 Long 
Street. Devi/t*s. Wilt.'^hire. 

lS03.*CrKLE. Alexander O., C.V.O.. LL.D., F.S.A., 
Ormsaore, Baruton Avenue. Davidson's Mains, 
Edinl'urgh, 1. — / 'n t 

1933. CuRLE. .Alexander Tancred. M.B.K . Ka^ulii. 

ii'i Kigoina, Taiigancika T'oritorv. 

1034. CuRLL. Mrs Ali:xandi-r T.. Little Tigh. Seal 
('hart, Se\ eiioaks, Kent . 

L'^80.*CuRLt, Ja.mes. LJ..D,, F.S.A.. Cuthherts, 
Meir use. — ii I'ator n/ Mii^ccin. 

1030. <’i Tiini RTs(*N. WTli.iam F.. Lihranaii. The 
Public Lil'rary. Hawick. ” Fairylea.'* 8 3Vil- 
lon Hil! 'I'errare, llaniek. 


1035 *D \Ki Rs. Colin Hugh. .M.C., Malayan Civil 
.Set'viee. (■hin«*so Protectorate, Kuala Lumpur, 

r M s 

1031. DvLi.rrrv. Arihur Burni ss. M.D., 11 
o| ( r.ilgie, Ihnnlee. 

1921 Daloi.i-I'.h. Rev. Geori.k W’.. M.A.. The Manse, 
MMiiynniNk, \})eide.-iishire. 

1883. IiAriiYMi’rr, The Uou. .sir Huw IL. K.C.V.O.. 
Hull. li.S A., 21 Regiutt Torrace, Liiin- 

bnrgli, 7. 

1024. r> \LYJrL OF Thu Binnv. Lieut -Colomd G.. 
Cl.E.. rmeorn l’ui->uu ant. The Bums,. Lin- 
lithgow. 

l:*20. r‘\\iDsoN. Alfri D Uoiir.RT, Invemaliaven 
Aheiimthy, Perth'shire. 

1021. Davidson, George. 8 Thistle Street. Aberdeen. 

1 Da\id'*on, (iiorgl 31., Architect and Sur\'evor 
1(5 King '^(irtH, '^tilling. 

1024. Davidson. Hugh. Biaedale, Lanark. 

1920. Dwid^on. .Iamf^. Trea>uier, Tb.- Carnegie 
I rii-it for tie* I iiuerMties nf Sootlan^l, 50 
Mnrningside Park, l.dinhurgli, 10. 

1037 . Dwidvon, J\mes. M.B., Ch.B.. F.R.C.P.E. 
41 Bramiitnu ('ir.ue, Hendon, Lundun 
N.W. 4. 
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1930. Davidsox, Major James Milne. I. Lyn- 
wooJ. A'>htoad, Surrey. , 

1932. l'A\ii>^ON. J. M.. O.B.E.. F.r.I.S . (Jrithu LodiiP. ' 

Cxarti-i-vh, 

1930. Bavidson, William T., 30 Woodstock lioad, 

Al^ordoen. I 

1925.*Da\vson, a. Bashall. The Vailie. Clialfunt St 
Gile^. Bucks. 1 

1927.*Daw^on, M'AiiiiEN It., F.lhS E., F.S.A., Simpson 
lluu^e. Simpson Bletehley. Bucks. 

1929. Be Blooue. Oswald. i7x-Arehdeacon. Ex- 
it. N.S.C.F.. The Rectory. Bisli-ip^toke, Hants. , 

1922. Bio^. Geohge Blown. Architect and Civil : 

Engineer, Lossieh.mk. Whytehouse Avenue, ' 
Kiikcaldy. 

1936. Bukin-'ON. ’Wiiliam Ckoft. M.A.. Pli.B.. ; 

B.J.it.. Acoiii'*. .Steeles Lane, OA^hott, .'Mirrey. ; 
1923 *r>icK>oN, AnnirR Hope Bhemmond (no 
ad lie^sn 

193-1. Bh'kson, i'OTT.LAS Stanley. LL.B., 6 Clarence ; 
Bnve, Hyndland, Glasgow. 

1923. Bh'k-ion. Walter. Lyned'.ch House, FJcbo 

Terrace. Pui'tnhello 

1895. Bickson, \Villum K.. LL.D , Advocate, 8 i 
Gloucfcsfer Place. ITiiuhiirgl!. 3. j 

1919. Binwoodie. John, Deira. CrietL | 

1910. BrxoN, Ronald Aedlly NiARTiNEAr, of i 
Theanie, F.R .S.K.. F OS., F.R.GS., Tliearne ' 
Hail, near Beveiley, Yorkshire. ' 

1923. r>oiii;ir, 'ir Jo-i:rH, 42 M.Iville Stioet, Edin- 
hurgh, 3. 

192-3. Doiiiiii. T.ad}. 12 3r-d\ilh* .-^tn-rt. Edin- ' 
hiirgh. 3. 

1!'3E M\i;in\'i B.. i’.A {n\..n ). Ki‘cper "f , 

MaiiU'Ciipt--. National Library of .Scotland, 
laliiihuiLdi, 1, — lAlr'iniiii 

1931. 1)010, MajMi- MTlii\m ITowir. C.K., Gordon ! 

Street, Elgin. ! 

1919.*! 'ciN \Li>. Alexvndil M.A.. lEF.A.. I 

1> Carlton Terrai.e. Ihlinhiireh, T. I 

ir)30 r)()N\T,D. John, ( .» T.ut. 1-3 H.nmlton .'^fie(‘t. . 
Givr-ni'ck. 

191u. Bonn. Poni in, 3 Garry Boatl, Monnt (-den, j 
Am kj.ind, N.I., N'e^\' Zealaml, | 

193!), J,)o(i,i X'.. .Jamjs. J.diiaiu Jhai-.c. On-al Book- ' 
liaili. .''HI I’e}'. I 

1913 IiouoLas. Lot;i»on M , I’.R.S E , N'eu p.irk, Mid- | 
( al' i'-i . Mid 1 a In.ui 

1927. BoroLAs. Pehcival Hom ^ld. Dip. Arch, i 
Ahdii., A.K.r.B.A.. Herons (kite, io l-l.islhurv ^ 
Road. 'Watford. 

192-1. ])oT’oL\'J, Major RouLur E., 15 Merchiston 
Avt-nne. EdiiihnrLdi Hi. 

lt)27. Bow. J. ( ioiuniN. Si . lii itor and Joint Tonn Clerk, 
Millhiiin Hoii-,e. Crail. I'lfe. 

1028. Bowsett James H. II MacGregor. Box 00, 
Po-'t Otliee, K.il)aul, Territory of New Guinea. 


1920. Drummond. Mrs Andrew L., Eadie Church 
Manse, Alva. Clackinaunan. 

1039. Drummond. H. J. IE, M.A.. Mesterlauds. 
Stiiliuir. 

1695 *Drcmmond-Mouav. Cant, W. H., of Aher- 
caiiney, CrietL 

1035. Duff, J., Civil Servant. Record OlTice, H.5I. 

General Regi-ster Iloii^e. EdinburLrh, 2. 

1030. Durr-lJUNnAU, Mis Kenneth J.. Ileinpnggs 
Hou-se, \\ ick. 

1002, Duff-Dunbar, Mrs L.. of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithne.ss. 

103t>. Durr us, James Coutts, Claverhouse, near 
Dundee, Angus. 

1030.*Dumfries. The Right lion. The Earl of. 

17 Queen Anne’s Gate. London. S.W. 

1037. L^uncan. Brevet-Colonel Alan M.. T.D.. 33 
Fotheringay Road, kilasgow. S. 1. 

1920. *DrNCAN. Alkx VNDF.R M vcLauchlan A.U lb. a.. 

Chinese Maritime Customs. Siiaiigliai. China. 
1909. Duncan, Rev, Bavid North Esk Manse. 
Mus^elhurgli. 

1024. Duncan. George, LT; D , Ailvocate, CO Hamilton 
Place, Aberdeen. 

1034. Duncas, James, Conservator, Anthropological 
Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen, 13 
N'ortldield Place, Aberdeen. 

1030. Duncan, John J., 118 Greenbank Road, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1032. Dunoan. Rorert, M.A., 291 Str.athmartine 
Road. Dundee. 

1921. Dun'das. B. il.. M A.. Christ Church, Oxford. 
1933. Dunlap, Maurice P., American Ct'nsul, c'o 

American (kjiisulatc. Bergen. Norway. 

1923. iK'st.op, Mi'>. of '^hii-Idhilh Biggar. 

1930. Di Ni.oF, Mrs r'HEiLv M.. Mrone. Cainidow, 
Argxll. 

1923. Dunlup. William, M.A.. St David’s Manse, 
Buckli.iAcn, l ilo 

1927. Durand, t'aptain Philippe, Curator of the 
P«*Mph‘'.s I’alacc Museum, Ghisgow (irccn. 
Glasgow, 88 JIolmle.A Ko.id, Cathcart, 

• dasgou . 

037. Dykis. ProAost Thomas, 3 Bank Street, Annan. 


1921. E\i»is, (iioRGF E., M.A., L.C.P., 2!) Eversley 
Road, I-omhui, 19. 

1927. E Asri RHuooK, .Vritiur Blake. Balnagowan, 
Miirr.iylhdd Drive, l-'.dinl'urgh. 12. 

1013, Edgar. Rev. William. 15. A., B.D.. Ph.B., 

Kiiming Park Manse, ]0 Maxwell Drive, 
Poll<*ks(dfdds, Ghisgow, S. 1. 

1909. Eding'ion, Colonel George He.nry, T.B,, B.L., 
M.D., I). Sc., F.F P.S., 20 M'oodsitle Place, 
Glasgow, C. 3. 
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1921. Edwards. Arthur J. H., Directt)r of the i 
Xatiuiial Museum of of iScutlund, [ 

52 k’^tratliearii Road, IMinburi^h. 9. I 

19U4. Eelrs. Eraxlis L'arulus, LL.D., F.K.llist.S., | 
43 Millbauk, London, J^.W. I. ' 

1929. Egerton. Ma]or-General Ctraxville G. a., C.B., 

7 Inwrleith Place, Edinburuh. 4. 
l923.*ELPHiysTOXEj The Eight Hon. Lord, K.T., 
LL.L.. raiijeri\ Tu^\e^, Musselbuigli. 

1932. Ewex. John Taylor. (LB.E., E.-Sc., F.R.S.E., i 
PitscaiidU'j Furfar. 


1920. Fairbairx, Ahchihald, Wellwood, Miiirkirk, j 

Ayr'lnre | 

1(»38. F.urbaikx. JamE'. .'81iothead.'.. Oxnam, Jedburgh. 
1930. F^triu rst. Homrr.. M..L, MaoT>r.>yne Hall, j 
11 Park Fircus Place, Glasgo\\. C. 3. 

Iit23. I-Auiiii, Eigivald 1'. K S.A., .\rclutect, 7 j 
-Aiiidio Place, Edinburgh. 3. j 

1921. *Fai{mi'h. Henry George, M.A.. Ph Ib.M.U.A.iS.. i 

Dar As-.’^aLuu, Stirling Drive. P,ear'«den. | 

1930. Farrant, U. J)., His Honour The Deem.ster, 4 
Albert Terrace, Douglas, IHe of .Man. 

1935. Fenton. MTlliaii. 5 Meethiil Koa I, Alyth, ; 

Perthshire. ' 

1926. Feroeson. FREDERrc Sutherlvnd, The Home- j 
stoad. Avenue Eoad. ligate, London. N. 14. 
1928. Ffrgt'sov, Frederick .4ni rlev. Dnncrnig, 
Lastie Street. Prechin. 1 

1930. Fi'RGr-sf)N, Harry Scott. W S., Linden. Wot : 
Park Load. Dundee. 

1932. Ferguson. Pnifessor J. 1 »e Lxmiv. M.A.. 

Ph.D . Professor of Paigiish, Western Reserve 
rnnersity, Scarborough Road, Clove* 

land, < duo. U.S..\. 

1930 Fi RGi SON, Ki \M rii Cmrnij. 'lorwoocl lloU'-e. 
Piuiein. Duiikeld (till end <0 uar) 

1933. *Fj:Hiii sun-Waison. Hugh. I’h D., M.D„ 1» IML, 

l''.R''.L., F.ILF.PS,. 109 Monlgoinery .Street, | 
Ldinburgii. 7- 

1931b i'l KRi'', All'. Li lev K,, The M.inor. King'.s ! 
A' I '1 ton. Warv ickslurc. 

1899.*1T\ d; \ ^ , .IvMis Leslie, Architect, 10 Lton 
I’tTiMee. I'Minhurgli. 4 

1930. Fine\\s(jx. .H.exandlr M, 31 J’nnin I’Jace, . 

Wi. k. 

1921. Finlayson, Rev. William Henry, The Rectory, 

Tlitdnet ham. Di'’>, Nmlnlk. i 

1925.*Fish, Thijmas Wilson, J.P., M.Inst.X.A., Kirk- i 
lands, Dunlnir. 

1937. FiT/EurKrcK. Sidney. 35 Arnos Road, New 
Southgate. Loudon. N 11. 

1922. *l‘ i.EMi NG. .John .Irnoi-d, Locksley, Helens- 

burgh. I 


1935. Flett, Andrew B.. M.B., Ch.B., 15 Walker 
Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1028. Flett, James. A. LA. A.. Midpark. Bankend 
Road, iJunifries. 

1035. Fokhes, Donald J., M.B., Ch.B., Graigmill 
House, Stratbmartine, by Dundee. 

1035. Forhes, John Foster. F.K.A.L, 22 Liiitun 
House, 11 Htdland Park Avenue, London, 
W. 11. 

1035. Foster-Smith, Alfred Henry, 0 Montpelier 
Road, Ealing, London W. 5. 
IOOO.^Foulkfs-IIoherts. Arthur, Westwood, Goring- 
on-Tharnes. 

1923. Franklyn. Charles A. H., M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 
B.S. (Load.), M.A. (III.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L-ILC.P. (Lond.). F.ILS Medicine. Membre de 
la Societe Suis.se dTLTaldique. The Corner 
House, 34 Queensway, M ragby Hoad, Lincoln. 
l!>3L Fimsfr. Alvsdair. M.A., of Kaonnu’r, 2u Glad- 
stone Avenue. Dingwall, Koss-shire. 

1933. Frvser, Charles Ian, of Reelig, M.A.(0xon.), 
Reelig House, Kirkliill, 

In\ernes-.-Nliire. 

1921. Fraser. George M ai'kay. Solii itor and Banker, 

Sunnnerlea House. Portree. Skye. 

192(;. I’n\sER. Sir J(UiN. K.C.V.G., M.C., M.D.. 

F.K.l’.S.E.. Regius PrDfes.-.or of Clinical 
Surgery, University of lAlinburgh, 32 Moray 
Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1917. Fraser. William, 212 Causewayside, Edin- 

burgh, 0. 

1922. Fvfk, William, 139 Guildford Road, Ports- 

mouth. 

1929. (ivLiRxini. J. J., M.D., D.IML. 1 Park Street, 

Dingwall. 

1933. Gallowvy. James L.. F.S.M.C , F.I.O., “Cuila,’' 
Ayr Roatl, Cumnock. Ayrshire. 

1920. *(.iallow V Y. Phomas L., Advocate, Auchenilrane, 

by Ayr. 

1918. (tarden, \\iLLiAir, Ai,lvoc:ite in Aberdeen, 4 

Kubislaw Terrace, .VbervUen. 

1925. Garijn'f.r, George. M.C., The Kibble House, 
(iroeiiork Road, Paidipv. 

192G.*Gari>nfr. John C., B.L., Ph.D., Solicitor, 
Cardowan, Stonehaven. 

1921. Gardner*, M illoughby, D.Sc.. F.S.A., 5’ Berlfa, 

Deganwy, North Wales. 

1923. (ivRKi rr, Mati'hi.w Lalrik, 1 We.ster Coates 

Garden^, Edinburgh. 12. 

1919. c \ss, Jons. M.A., Olng, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 
l!»2i;. Gauld, H. Drummond, of Kinnaird Castle, 

Cr.iig Pinning, Declimont. We^t Lothian. 

1935. Gentles. John, Architect (no address). 

1930. *Gihb. Sir Alf.xander. G.B.E., C.B., LL.D. 

(I'.diiiA, I'.L.S., (^ucen Anne s Lodge, West- 
minster.^Loiidon, S.W, 1. 
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lf>23.*GiBn, JoHv Taylok, Iligii Street, Maiichline, 
Ayrshire. 

1012. Gibson, John, e o The British Linen Bank, 
Glasgow. 

1933. Gibson. W. J., C.B.E.. 15 rieB.Linils Avenue, 
Edinburgh. 

1922. Gillbsi'ie, John. r..IM.H.A.. F.K .'^.A., 50 Ken- 
niure Street, ?< Jlokshields, Glasgo^^. 

1924. Gii-Lirs, Rev. William A., Ii.!> . The Manse, 
Kenmore. Perthshire. 

1924. Gillon. Stair Agnlw, Advocate, Solicitor 
of Inland Revenue, Bankhead, Balerno, 
Midlothian. 

1920. ' Gilmour. John, 51 Beindale Avenue, Cathcart, 

Gla''il"\s . 4. 

1922. Girvan. Ritchie, M.A.. Uitiversity Lecturer, 
Ekada>ha. Ch-vedfii Garden^, Glasgow, IV. 2. 

1912. *Glaustone, HcghS , M.A., F.K S.E., Capenoch, 

Peiipiiut, Dumfriesshire. 

I iL vi)''i*)NJ.. .IdiiN. M A., Caj'enoch. Peiijnuit. 
Dimitri-''j>‘liiiv. 

1933. Goldsmith, Mi-'S liLi/Ain.rH, M. A. ( lions-.), 14 
Mest Hdlmes Gardens, Mus.soihurgh. 

19. (hiMMi-lTNi VN. Majiir Alvn. M.C.. I >unb.u“ii**v. 
Bridge- ot Earn 

1937. Good. Robi rt J^mI", J.lh. MaAb;uik. 32 Aln- 
MK.khill Road. Libei'ton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1921. Gordon. U**v. JamT" Bryci’, The Manse, 

Qldh linstocks. Coekburnspath. 
iD.ld. GoRDov-f ’ \MiMn f r . T\tNF. 1 R A.T.. 'I In* GId 
i’lBind, Aldun k. Bnirnnr Regi^ 

1937 The V*-i'v U.‘v, K. 51. S« i m hi \ni>, 

i4 ’"'t Paul 'I Cat Ije.lial. iHindee. 
70 Blnkiie^> Avenue. Duiide-*. 
l!'37. GrMMI. pMiiliK ''I 1 ill RL \Nb. C.IEi;. J.l*.. 
Gia.‘!ne>tia]l, ( likii-') . 

1913. *G!i \H wr Am.i >. M A I'.S \ I'el ar\ . 

Ciimnii>>niu i-ii Aiu lent and ni-t'iri^.d M->nu- 
nient- III ''lutl.iiid, 1 Ni‘!-'i«n "ti'-'-t. Edni- 
IiUIlOj. 3 — S' - 

1933. (inuiwi. 15., S'-Iuitor, tU Keforni 

?tre«H, Dundee. 

1917. Gimhsm. .1 Gi R\RD. Capt.iin. Itli B.atalii«n 
The Highland Liu'ht Infantry. Guinta do Alv<-r. 

1 17 Ru.i A/e\ fihi, ( (iiitinlio. npoitu, P«>rlugal 
192(1. Graham. Jamts Maxiom:. C.A.. 14 Randolph 
Cl’i'M •■lit. I.dlhbiUHti. 3 

1921. Grahaml, Eieut.-Cnl George CAMrinix, of 
Over Gleiiny, Inglehnlni, North Berwick. 
lSi':rb (Orvni. ^ir Eraai i> J, K.i'.V.i).. LED.. W.>.. 
/.<■'/'/ I. ’Inn Klmi <'f A r UK. H.M. lieiieral Reei-Nter 
1 !• 1 .diiibui i,di. 2. 

1929. (jRVM. J(jHN, ('nil .'‘.•r\aut. “ E"elin.ji;,\r.‘’ 35 

(iruatliill A\eiiue. ( 'raiuleif h. jalinburiih. E 

1930. Giivsr. Uai/iii; Oi , of Trunilaiid. JIilIhiMil, 

Kirk\i all, < 'i'kiie\ . 


193E Grant, William Aeneas, Alpha Cottage, Union 
Street. Kirkintilloch. 

1937. Gray, Alexander. >r.A . EL B.. Duinegaii, 
Church Avenue, Cardrriss. Dim]iarti.>n'>liire. 

1937- Grvy, Frvnk. Balgewan Seheol. Dewntield, 
Dundee. 

1933. Gray, Jamin I»o\v. J.P.. " BalliM-hniyle,'’ 

Strathmore Avenue. Dundee, Angus, 

1939 (iiivv. Uoiii RT i>.. 15 Eiuisdale Teriaie, Ediii- 
bureh- 

1915. Gray, William Forres, F.R.S.F.. S Mansion- 
house Road, Edinburgh. 9. 

1939. GRrrNiiir.r. Fr\nk Ai.itn, M A.( ( ixoii ), "t 
Monaii'-. Vi< toiia Roa<l. Maxwelltowii, Dliib- 
frie". 

1935. Greenhili, William, C.A., 34 Ileiiot Row, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1928, Griig. William M\i’kie. ‘A»rphir."9 A^hgroM* 
Road West, Al»erileen. 

1922. Grievi. \\ii,ii\m (Jrant. Id QiU'ensferry Mrcet, 
Edinburgh. 2. 

1020. Guild, Jami s IIuirowkr, W.S , 5 t'oates 
Gardens. Edinburgh. 12. 

1911. Gunson, Rev. Ernest Sherwood. .M A.. Tlic 
Manse of Xew Monklaml. by Airdrie. 

l907.*GrTHRir, CuMiLus, WS. 3 (diarlotte Sijuare, 
Edinburgh. 2. 

1927. Guthrii'. r>or'GL\s, M.I).. F.RC.S.. 21 Clai'en- 
cloii Crescent, Jidinburgh, 4. 

1905. Guthrie. TnoM\s .Mauif, Solicitor, [loyal 
B.uik of .r-cotlaiid. Breoliin, 

1930. Guy. John, M.A., 7 ('anipbell Street, Greenock. 

I92^. G\\\\m. Mrs F. H. X., Eur/e Wood House. 
Long Bi'ttom E.me, Be-ieonstieM. Buiks. 


193, s. Hvddow. j. Muir, ''pringl-ank. Ealkirk. 

l933.*ir\Gi; viu’. l'r<iV"st J'lMI'- Diwar. (' ] 5.l\ J.P, 

EilcMU Ri.dduich. Aberleldv INu’thsliiie. 

193i). IT \i.n \NI.-R oiu RT^oN. EworoN, I'.S.S , 
AE R..'"' J... C.itisul l'*r Bi a/i!. 97 Cl iml an' 'Spi ing 
R''.td, H.di'.-.iv Tree IM)., .->1 \iiirow, 

.faniai' a, Biiti'li West [ndie^. 

1921. lIxLL. Mrs J. M \CAi I". ri.R, of Killeaii. Killean 
Home T.i.\ nilo.ui, .\rgyll. 

1930. PI\Lr. W. R, J.P, F.R,-^E. The Shieling, 
Cr.uii'ind Bi ig. 

iD.iJs. HaLLIDW, Rev. Ar.rXANDKR. nf Chureh I’t' 
.■'^eull.uid Ei\ i>ni.i MnsiDii. ('h.i-.etii, Eun- 
<tazi. I’ort Jameson, N. Rhiidesia. 

l!i29. IIvLi.iDvv, 'i'm*M\s Mviim-ov, c/o Mes.srs 
Bart'Ui A Suns. 11 Eurre>.t Rnad. Edinburgh, L 

1!>2S. IIvMiiTON, Miss DoRonii v I',, b'' India Street, 
Edinburgh 3, 

1925. Hamilton, .fvMis. J.P.. 5 Leefield Drive, 

N’etherlee, iJlu'-gow. S. E 
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1922.*Hamiltos, John*. Puiita L()yolj\. Patagonia, j 
South America. ' 

1933. Hamilton, Sir Korert W., Knt., F.K.G.S., The ^ 
Grange. Hacllow Domti Sussex. i 

1901.*Hamiltos of Dalzeij., The Right Hon. 1 ord. | 
K.T., C V.O.. Dabell, Motherwell. ; 

1935. HampsON, rHARLES P., Went wort b.Eccles.Lancs. 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers, Dalnasgadh, Killie- 

crankie, Perthshire. : 

1925.*Hann.a, William Gemmill Chalaiers, O.B.E., 
C.A., 0 Lennox Street, Edinhursh, 4 

192G. Hannah. Ian (’ . iM.A., M.P., F.S.A,, The Whim, I 
Lamancha, Peeblesshire. i 

1912. Hannay, RonFRT Keru. LL.D, 7/.K.S.A., ' 
H.M. Historiographer in Scotland. Fraser 
Professor of Scuttisli History, lhuvers>ity of 
Edinburgh, 5 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. T. 

1924. Harding, William, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Royal 
Societies Club. St James's Street, London, , 
SW. 1. ! 

1920. Harding, William Gerald, F.R.S.E., M.R.S.L., 

F.R.Hi'jt S.. F.T,.S., Peckwater House, Cliaring, 
Kent. 

1903.*Harris. Walter B.. Marlborough Club, Pall . 
Mall. London, S.W. 1. j 

103S. Harriss. Rev. Arthur L^t-renee. Tlie 
Rectory, Great Staiubridge, Ks^ex. 

192T.*nAHRrsoN. Edward S., Tlie Rield, Elgin. 

1033. IlARiiisON. Jame.s, M.D.. .1 P.. 31 Ilowani Street, 
North Shields, Northumberland. 

1922. Hay, Ai.i yander M\< KT,\z[r, Sulgi.ive .Manor. 
Tunbridge Well-*, Kent. 

1938 H \Y, J\M!*- C M UT>. ‘'Taigli-na- 

Bruaich." 415 Vi.sta Grande Avenue. Daly 
City. C.iliforni.i. 

1934. Heath. Rev. AeijxN, Langbolin.” 27 Forest 
Drive, ('.ipe Town, Smith Atn<M. 

1924.*IIi Ml’. Wilfrid J. k'S.A.. So«Tetary, .\neient 
Monument's <'*iniiui''''ion for and Mon- 

mouth''bire. 20 Great Smith .'"'treet, We.st 
minster, London, W, 1. 

l!'27.*ni noki V Hi i.u ( )'Ni tr,i , \ . Pii !>., D Lit I , 

F>,A.. R T.A . Pe.ibndy Museum. Harvard 
Tiinei’sity. ( '.nnbi'idge M.iss.. I'.S A. 

1902. Henderson. Ad\m, B Litt.. 318 llyres Road. 
Glasgow, M". 2. 

1928. Henderson. Allan ^Iaceaklane. W.S., 23 
Grosveiior Street. Ediiihurgii. 12. 

1930. Henderson. Miss Dorothy 51 . Kilchoan, 
Kilmelford. ArgGI. 

1928.*nENnERsoN. Rev, Geor<;e D.. B. l>..D.Litt.,D.D.. 

Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 3 The Chaiionry, Aber- 
deen. 

1938. lIiNDiRsov. G. P., M.A.. B.A(<>xon ). laM-turer 
in Looic .uid M'‘( aphysies. ."st Andrews 
rni\ersity, 2 Randolpli Terrace. Stilling. 


1889.*Hendeuson, James Stew.^rt, 1 Pond Street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 

1934. Henderson. Mrs Mabel Daisy, 33 Seymour 
Street, Dundee, Angus. 

1937. Henderson. Stuart M. K.. B.Sc.. Ph.D., 
Curator of Archreology and History Depart- 
ment, Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow, C. 3. 

1927. Henderson, Miss Sybil Horn, Turfhills, 

Kinross. 

1931. Henderson, William, M.A.. GO Baird Drive, 
Saughtonhall, Edinburgh, 12. 

I92n. Hepburn. W. Watt. 32 Riibislaw Den, .South, 
Aberileen. 

1891. Herries, Lieut. -Colonel William D., of Spottes, 
Spottes Hall, Castle Douglas. 

1887. IlnwisoN, Rev. J. King. M.A,, D.D,, Kingsmede, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

1929. IIfwison, John Reid. Piemwall, Westray, 
Orkney. 

1934 Hillf.vry, I \in Robert.son, The Lodge, Edin- 
bane. Isle of Skye. 

1920. Hogarth. James, 7 Carlton Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1923. Hoilk. Henry John. M..\.. M.B., Ch.B., 145 
Iligii Street. Montrose. 

1914. Home, Gordon C., Major, R.A.S.C.. Foxhury, 
Hainble Ion. Surrey. 

1926. Hood. Mrs Violet M., Midfield, Lasswade. 

1928. Hope, Rev. Leslie P.. .M.A., Ph.D., 9 Bute 

Mnnsums. Ildlhead Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1927. IIopKiuK, Rev. ])UDLr.Y Stuart, M X., B.D., 

B Litt. (Oxon.), 18 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh. 7. 

1933. Horn, William, 27 Comiston Drive, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1937. Horih, Rev. Walter Robert, A.K.C., Craig- 
''ide, Shulford Ruad. Guildford. Surrey. 
l'‘2(. IIoult, Jamf^. F.R.lIi-'t S.. 12 Bruokland Road, 
Stoneycreft. Liverponl 

1928. Houston. Keywortii L.. F.R.G.S.. St Bernard’s, 

The Ridgeway. Rothley, I.eicester. 

P»32. How, Commander (ieorge Evelyn Paget, 
Royal Navy, l.i Stratton Street, London. 
W. 1. 

1925.*Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Soafoid House, London, S.W. 1. 

1929. Howell. Rev. Alexander R.. ALA.. 112 South 

.'Street, v^t Andrews. Fif(‘. 

1JI3G. Hoy. George Frederick. Secretary, The St 
.\ndrew Society, 101 Fiiulliorn Place, Pidin- 
burgh, 9. 

1930. *ITi ME, laeut.-CoI. Fnuui Erskine, M.C., 

U.S. Army. B.A.. M.A.. M.D.. LL.D., D.Litt.l 
Dr. P.H.. D.T.M., Sc.P.. The Magnolias, Frank- 
fort, Kentuck}'. 

1931. lIuNTFR, John, Auchenreoch, b}' Brechin, 

Angus. 
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1932. nuKTER. Major Robert Leslie, Neu lands House, | 

Pohnunt, Stirlingshire. 

1921 .*Hunter. Thomas Hunoan-, J.?., 11 Gloucester 
Place, r.dinhur^h, 3. 

1937. HrxTER, William THARrERs. 95 Rentield i 
street. (dasgDw . C. 2. | 

1912. Hyslop, Robert. F.R.Hist.S.. 2u Thornlnl! j 
Plac*-, SunderlaiKl, Co. Durhafii. 

I 

1908. IxGLis, Aiax. -Art Master, ** Allington." WarMap | 
Avenue. .Vrhroatli. 

1904. IxGLis, Francis Caird, Rock House, Calton Hill, | 
Eiiinbursili. 7 

190G.*Inglis. John A.. K.C., King's and Lord 

Trea-'iirerA Remembrancer, 13 Randolph 
Crescent. Edinburgh, 3. j 

1928, Inglis, John A., B.Sc,, Oak Cottage, Alma ' 
Road. Fort William. 

1933. Ingram. IV., K.C.. 01 Great King Street, Edin- 

burgh. 3 I 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, | 
AU‘a,ii/ Herald, 3o Inverleith Row, Edinburgh,!. , 
1923. iRviNi, <H■>-^■TIN IL I., Straloch, Newmachar, 
Aherdeeii'.hire. i 


1932. Jack, J.ames, F.L.S., G Alexandra Place, i 
Arbroath. 

1913. Jackson, George Erskine. O.ii.E.. M.C., W.S., ; 

20 Rutland Square, Edinburgii. 1. ' 

1918. Jamieson, James H., 14 Sciennes Gardens, ; 

Edirihurgh, 9. 1 

1923.*Jamieson, John Boyd. M.D., F.R.C.S E , 43 
Geuriie .'Square, Edirilairgh, 8. 

1922, Jehu, Thoii\s John, M..\.. M.D.. Professor of 
Geology, ^mve^.^itv of Kdinluirgh, .35 Great ; 
King Street. Edinburgh, 3. ; 

1938. JoHN-iToN. John, M.B.. Cii lb. 7 Albyn Place, ! 
Aberdeen. 

1910 .*Joh N v()\. John Bol \m, C.A., 12 Granby Uuad, ' 
Edinburgh, 9, — Treasurer. 

1002.*J()H\st<)N, Ali Hi'i) MTn'ili:, Architect, 30 
Goblins Green, M'ehvyn Garden Gity, Herts. 

193G. John ''TON'S mnt. Capt ain Peter. M A., I’.K.S.E., 

4 M\\ndham Place, lajiidon, "W. 1. 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, M..A lOxonJ, G9 Norlh- 
iimbi-rland .^troct. Edinburgh, 3. 

1931. JoHN-^rONE, 'i’he Veil. SVMELE MXRIIN, M.A., j 
F.R H 8 .. Archdeacon of Sydnoy,Bi''h«qwnurt, j 
I’.dgtM hiJ. Sydney, Nl-u Soutli Wales, Australia. | 
1931 JoM s. HoNvri) IIerbirt, 38 Bcech\\*)<»d • 
Avenue. Neath, Glam. { 

1930. JoNi s, Mi.s Enid Pooi.e, G1_mi. West Kilhride, | 

Ayrsliiro. ' 

1928, J(jNEs, H R. Dalmeny t'ourt, IRike Street, | 
.''t James's Londejn, S.\V. 1. ‘ 


1929. Kay, James Ci'Nninghvm. Highway Engineer, 

Grov«* Cottage. Sfou, MullotliEui. 

1938. Keef. Miss Phiebe A. M , M’omeu's United 

Ser\i« es Cluh. 23 Gourtiiehl (hardens. L"udoii. 
S.W.5. 

1922. *Ki iLi.i R. Aefx wot r, of Morven. Ballatei, 
Aheri leensliire. 

1911 Kenni i»Y. Alexamur, Kemiiill House. Hamil- 
ton Drive. Bothwell. 

1921. Kenm nv. John. G Willow Road. Hampstead, 

Loiid<*n, X.M . 3. 

1930. Kenni n\, Pefir, .M.A,, 2i) Xuithlield Teiraee, 

Edinbuigh, & 

1007- Kent, Benjamin William John. Tatelield Hall, 
Bcekwithshaw. Harrogate. 

1910. Ker, Charle.s, M.A., C A ,8 Montgoineiie Cres- 

cent, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1890. Kerr, Henry F., A.R LB A , 12 Fast Clare- 
mont Street, Edinhiirgh. 7. 

1927 Kirr, Robert, M.A . Keener of the Ait and 
Ethnographical Inq tart men t<. Rnyal Scotti.sb 
Museum, 31 AVardie Road. Edinhurgh, 5, — 
Curator of Coiii<. 

1911. *Ketchen. M'. T., W.S., 1 Jellrey .Avenue, 

Blackhail, Falinburgh, 4. 

1932. Kilbride-Jones, Howa.rd Edward. 34 AVest 
Garth .Avenue, Culintoii. Edinburgh. 13. 

1912. *King, Captain Charles, F.S.Sc. Lond., F.C.S , 

11 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, N.AA’. 

19.38. King, Cl'THbert, I.C.S , co Civil Secretariat. 

Lahore, Punjab fc, o Lloyds Bank, il Pall Mall, 
Londonj. 

1926. Kino, Mrs Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy, Port 

of Menteith, Perthshire. 

191 2.* King,. ■sir John AA j'stall, Bt ,3 Princes Gardens. 
Loudon, ."^.W. 7. 

1920. Kinneak, AA'ir.r.i^M Fraser Ander.son, Cole* 
Brooke, Kerslaiid Drive, Milngavio. 

1939. Kirk. Robert, M.B., Cli. B., B.Sc., Sudan 

Medieal Service, Khartoum, The Sudan. 

1919. Kirkni.sS, William. i> Loarmonth Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

189Cr. Kirkpvirk’k. John tb, AA’ 2 Bedford Park- 
F«linhurgh, 4. 

1927. Kirkwood, James, ihdtrees, Duiichurch Road, 

Oldh.ill, near Paisley. 

1922. Knein. Miss p. Bevi’kice. Bailamoar Huus>e. 

Ball. High, Isle ot Man. 

190G. Know i, Is. ('aj.taiii Uh.livm Hinry. F.S.A.. 

Chesfielil, Abbey Rojul, Malvern. 

1924.*Knox, AA'illiam B \rr, Ryetield. Dairy, Ayr- 
shire. 


1922. Laovillf, .Vrm\ni> D. fArclut'idogist. AVellcome 
Histori<Ml Mt'dical Museum), 2 Pasture Road, 
North AVemhley, Middlesex. 
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1936. Laidler, Miss Barbara. Orchard End, Rose- 

acre Lano, IJearsted, Kent. 

1910.*Laidlfr, Percy Ward. Medical OlHcer of 
Health, City Hall. Ka-^t London. C.P., South 
Africa. 

1923. Lamb. Kcv. (iroinJF. B D.. Becchuood. Melrose. 

1929. Lamoxt. John :M.. O.B.E., LL.D., J.P., Clerk of 

f-ieutenancy and Vice-Convener of Buteshire, 
etc.. Ardentigh, Port Bannatyne, Bute. 

1901. *LAiiONT, Sir XoRMAN, Bt., M P., of Knockdow, 

Toward, Argyllsbiie. 

1932. Lang, The Very Rev. Marshall B., T.D., 
Iniiisli'fe. <liil(,rd, ll.uldington. 

1932. Lahg. Robert James. J.P.. “ The Hollies,” 63 

Clepington Road, Maryfield. Dundee. 

1930. Lawson, W. B.. 26 Roseburn Street, Edin- 

burgli, 12. 

1934. Leach. Dr William John, Eilleandonan, 

Beauly. 

1937. Leese, John, ‘*Dhu Varran,” 267 Clepington 

Road, Dundee. 

1910.*Li:igh Colonel James Hamilton, .Shenley 
Cottage. Bagbtjruugh, Taunton, Somerset. 

1926. Lf.itch, James. CraBrigg'>. Kirkintilloch Road, 

Lenzie. 

1933. Leitch, P. a., Assoc.M Inst C.E., 4 Silverwelis 

Crescent. Bothvell. Lanarkshire. 

192o. Leslie, Sheritl John Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stilling. 

1935. Lessells, Jay, D..\.Edin. L.I.l’.A leuid., 

Surma, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 

1902. *Leveson-Go\ver, F. S., Travellers’ Club, Pall 

Mall, London. 

1927. Liddei-l. Pot'KIIam W,, W..-^ , Union Bank 

Hmuso. Pitlochry. 

1935. Liddlf. IjAI'RFNce IL, Carpenliam, R*>»trcvor, 
Co, Dum n. 

1928. Lightbody, John, Sulicitor, Oatlaiuis. Lanark. 

1919. *LiNDSAY, Mrs Bkofn, of Colstoun, 51 Cadogan 

Place Lomlon, S.W, 1. 

1927. Linds \Y, Un Gordon, Invcrloith Row, 
Ediulmrgli. 1. 

1890. Lindsay, Leonard C. C., 15 Morpeth Mansions, 
Loiulon, S.W. 1. 

1935. Lindsay. Philip (im adtlrcNs), 

1925. Ling, Arthur, 28 Kinross Avenue, C.irdonaUL 
Gl.isgou . S.W. 2 

1920. Linlu’Hgow, The Must H«'n. The Mauouess of, 

P.C . K.J’,. G.C.T.E.. LTj.D,. Hopolimii lliui''e, 
Soutli (jueensferry. 

1921. Linton, Andriav, ILSc.. Gilm.mscleucli, Sel- 

kirk. 

1925. Lutle, John IL. 5 Dalryniple Crescent, Ediii- 
burgh, 0. 

l88l.*LrriLi:. Roin rt, R.W S., 2n Clanricarde 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 


1936. Lockhart, Mrs A. M'Laren, J.P., 16 Broompark 
Drive. Dennistoun. Glasgow', E. 1. 

1938. Lockie, John R., St Kinians, 5 Cross Road 
Meiklerigg.s. Paisle}'. 

1901.*Loney, John W. M., 6 Carlton Street, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1917.*Love. William Henderson, J.P., M.A. A.Mus., 
Rouanbank, Craigendoran. Helensburgh. 

1926. Low, Alexander, M.A., M.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Aber- 
deen, 144 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1034, Lumsden, James. 130 Blenheim Place, Aber- 
deen. 

1938. Lyford-Pike, John Drewett, M.A., 56 Kirk- 
brae. Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1936. Lyon, David Murray, M.D., Druim. Colinton. 

103G.*Lyon, William Kirk, M'.S., 21 Lynedoch Place, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


1938. Mao Andrew, Miss E.. Curator. M’est Highland 
Museum. Fort William, Allt-a-Bhruais, Speaii 
Bridge. Inverness-shire. 

192T.*^Macaclay, James, F.S.I., F.F.S., M.T.P.L, 37 
St Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3. 

I 1929.*Mauvulay. John Drummond, Bank Agent, 
7 Greenlaw Avenue. Paisley. 

192&.*Macaulvy, Thomas Bassett, LL.D., President, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1938. MoBain. .Tames Mathe.son. Solicit<.ir, Rose- 
mount. Arbnuith. 

1935. M'Buidl, Lanill, B.L.. Sheril! Clerk of Dun- 
barton''hire, Cuiinty Buildings, Dumbarton. 

1932. M'Cabe. James ()sik>rni:, B.A.. M.A,. 2o Easter- 
cr.iigs Roa<l, Dennistoun, Glasgow, E.l. 

j 1926. M'Caskill, John. J.p., Estate Ollice, Gairloch, 
Ross-shire. 

1928. M'Clymont, Rev. J. Hougl^s. M A.. B.D., The 
Manse of Old Cumnock, Cumnock, Ayr- 
shire. 

j 1935. Mac(’oll, Hector Henry O B.E. (Mil. Div.). 

Knight of the Royal Order of Vasa, 2 rue 
LitoltY. Paris, .\Vp-. 

1930. MacColl. Hugh Geoffrey. M.A.. B.Sc., Craig- 
rantiucli, Ballaclmlish, Argyll. 

1930. M vcCgi.e, W ILHAM Dugald, BM/WDMC, 
T.ondun. W.C. 1. 

1915. MH’okmick. Andrew, G6 Victoria Street, New- 
tun-Stew art. 



I 1924.»M'Cosh, Jamks, Solicitor, Pitem, D.ilry, Ayr- 
I shire. 

! 192.5 *M4cCowan, Rev. Roderick (no ncldre.s,). 
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1929. M'Trae, Thomas, F.R.I.A.S.. 6 N E. Circus I 
Phicp. Kdinhuri;h. 3. | 

193n. MacCui^h, Rev. Dox\td. M.A . The Maii>e, Isle | 
of Inna. Ar^L'vll. 

1938. -MacCt'lloch. Rev. Xiofl .T, H , 1-3 Janies 

Tfi'iais*. Kilmuonini. Keufivw sliiie. 

1926. Macdoxald, Ijoxald Someeled, W.S., 1 Hill 
Street, r.ilinhurirli, 2. 

1900. *Macdoxald. (Ieorge, K.C.B.. M A.. LL.D.. 

D.Litt.. I.itt.D., F.Ii.A., //.R.S.A., IT Lear- 
month Gard^'ns, Edinburgh, 4, — President. 

1929. Macdox \Li), Hi VHY E^ohlax, of l>uiiacli, 
Dunaoh. (9ban. Arayll. 

1929. M A( I *(ix AT I), .Fam!'' n. M.Ii., Medie.il Super- 

intendent. " Ilowford Housed^ Crookston, 
Glasaijw, S.W. 2. 

1930. Mavdoxald. William. Inspector of Poor- 

Craigrnore. Croyard Road, Beauly. 

1939. 3I<’Dowall, J. Ki.aax, Carvuninnocli. 3 Airlour 

Road. >A*wlaiuls. GIa^g•■>^v. 3. 

1928. MaoKi'hihx, Ib'V. <’ Vn toi; A. MA. The 
Man^e, (■reptovn, Kirkcudbright^liire. 

1908. M'iA.NEY, Rev. UoLiLiiT, M.A., The Manse, 
Dounparrick. County Do\in. 

1926. M'EHLK’n, Rodleick. F.ietor, <')4roin House, 

Lochiiiaddy, Xorth LT->t. 

193tt. 3f A< r ARL AXl , I>. il , (■)li'-t*rvatovy Roys’ Illgll 
"riionl. Mowbray. Ca{>p. ^outh Africa. 
l!<3o. MAMAiavvj. Captain .fonv. 11-3 llioli Stivet. 

MiGon’s point. Xe\\ S'.aitli Wales. Australia. 
1898 ^MAL'tiir I lA liA Y oi M\('(»[i [.[AUAY c.M., M D. 

. I,L-1>.. Cfiattaii ( ndi, Ciail. File. 

1901, *MAr(iEi GGE. Ala.sdaie R., of Mu'-gn-gor Canl- 

lO'V Ihuikeld 

1918. Magght gge Uev. Wilt r am Ccxsisoham. Diiidra 
House, I^•^talril' Road. .South. Edinburgh. 7. 
1924 M‘< THGT'Tiir.iL THct-MAN. Mrij/i.r. Carroiivale 
Road, I.arhoit. ii linii-hin*. 

1933. M‘H AEriY. Iax. Iiiivetor of Education, Caithness, 
Raiidolpli l-huT. Wick. 

1938. MoI>xi-s. (haeli-- THOL'pr. ( ivil .'Servant. 

Whir*- (oil, IOC ‘(hi Kirk Ro.ul, ('orslorpluiie. 
Edint>urLdi. 12. 

192(0 -M’Intiui, WAi/iru T., HA, St Antluuiy's. 
Mdnthorpo, l\’estniorlaud. 

1897. *M Ai'isTVHK. P. M. Advot-afe, Aui heiiguwcr, 
Riackland Ib.i.ul ('all.uidcr. 

1927. *M AcKTNin-NH. (toei'ox X AsMYTH. Ardiitcct 

(no addr'-''s). 

]932. 31 At'iM'G'.if Hra.u rR.I.I! \. 1 Impcri.il 

i»iiildinc>. i.a-'t ( ro\don. 

1913. M ACKINID'-H, II ii , M R.l''. Ivf>dll\the 
1937. M'FNio'-if. .loiix. M.A., Scltooniouso. AlAth. 

pert hnliirc. 

1939. -M' lNro->H. Mi himh h. 'shi‘iiJl-( Icrk of Iu\»*iin*ss- 
''hii’o. ■ J (ruinniond I'oaa or." I jtjier I >runinioiid, 

I n A 


1938. MArKiN'TOSH, P. T., W . 3(J Murraytield 

AA'eiiue. Edinburgh. 12. 

1922. *M wkintosh. Rev. R. SMini, lion. C.F., 

The Manse, GirA'an, Ayr.shiie. 

1937. MAriN'TO''H, William, Heruion ( ottaire. 7 Well 
Road. Fundee. 

1939. 3bTxT()sH. William, Seaforth. Mmard ( re-'ieiit, 

( »uiulee. 

1931. Mackay, Alister Macbeth 23 Luttrel! 

Avenue, Pu'ney, London. S 1\’. 1-3. 

1925 Mackay, Doxald. Member of the Scottish 
Land Court, (> Leannoiith Teriace, Eilin- 
I'urgh, 4. 

1008 M \('k: ay. (iroEiiE, M I>.. F.K C..'^ E.. 10 Ruthesay 
Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1921. M\(’Kay. Giorgi: I)()L>s, 1 Joppa Road. Kdin- 
fturtrh. 

I 1932. Mackay, J. R., A R.I.A.S., Architect. II.M. OiTice 
of Work.s, 122 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
1912. Mackay, Xoemax Foeglas, M.l),. R.Sc.. 

D.P II.. Fall'Avon. Aberfeldy. 

1929. Mackay. Rev. P. Ht'GH K.. M A.. St John’s 
Manse Torphichen, by Hathirate. 

1934. Mackay, R. F. P,.. B. A.lCantah. ), F.R.A I. 
(.»h*ncruitten, Ubun. Argyll. 

1939. Mackay. Captain Wiltiam. Xetherwood. Inver- 
ness 

1924. .Mai’keohxie, Rev. Johx, M.A {Hons.), B.D., 
3 Eldon Terrace. Pui tu khill, Glasgow 
1023. MAcKEtHxir, Robert G S. R.RA. 4 Watch 
Bell '^tleet. Rve, Susst‘\. 

1923. Mackenzie, Ale.yaxdeh G. K., F.R.I.B.A., 

Ih'Urtie Ifi>use. liiAeiurie. .U'erdeeiishin* 

1911. Maa K i.xziK. All.yaxdlr j., Solicitor, Clydes- 
dale Bank Buildings, 62 Ai'adeiny Street, 

In vet tless. 

1933 Mackixzif. R»'V. .Vrchib all, M .V . B.L). (no 

addressi. 

1919. M\<'Krxzn. Hi i-’ink ITi-gh. JP. “ Rallone," 
37 Bucksfiitn* Terrace, lidintnugh. KA 
1931- Mackenzii:. Thomas, J.P. F.IMS, Sidiool- 
liouse, Cotion-Riidge. Ro.ss-.siiire, 

1991 Mai'kexzii, Wnr.iAM (Took, Deaigaill, St 
(ieuigcs Road, >1 Maigaiets-on-Tlianies 
1904. MACK7:xzih, W. M, M.A., F.Litt., 8 Cargil 
T*‘rraee, Edinburgh. 

( 1926. MMvFieROW, Mathew Hexhy, Solieitor, Dunard 
I hiinfries 

1938. Macki!. Professor J. Fuxcax, M.C.. M.A., 

*» 4'he College. The Fniversity. (ilasgitvv. 

’ 1926. Mackie, Roheut L.. M.A., B.Litt , Lecturer in 
; English and Hi.story, Fundee Training College, 

Abereraig. Wes} Xeu]ji»rt. Fundee. 

■ 1930. MvcKiraop, Rev. Allan M acFox ald, BA., 
B.lC, Lectunw. I’aculty of Theology, Ihiunanuel 
f'ollege. Wickham Terrace, Brisbane, Queens- 
I laml, -M e iiil>i‘r of tJif Si’iinte 
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1930. MacKinnon, Benjamin Black. J.P.,“ Newark,’’ 

20 Hutchison Drive, Canniesburn. Bearsden, 
(iLlsirnw. 

1931. MacKinnon. Donald S., Leoh. Elliot Place, 

rulintnri IbiaO, r.'liiihui'j.,'h, 11. 
1919.*iMACLAGAN. Douglas Philip. 28 Heriot 

Kuw, l^dinburgb, 3, — ^'^ ecrelary . 

1923. *Maclagan, Mi'^s Mohag, 28 Heriot Itow, 

Edinhur^li, 3. 

1922. M‘Laren. Xho3ias. Burgh Engineer. KeJcliffe, 
BarnhiH. Perth. 

1928. MacLkan. Archihald. “ Ilelenblea,'’ Bridge of 
Allan. 

1934. Mallevn. Dugald. M.A.. LL.B.. 10 York Place, 
Edinhiirizh. 1 

l!)39. MvrEiw. Iain Mmj'olm Ma 4 riOMMO.N. St 
Andrew ^ Club. 2 Whitehall Cnurt. Eondon. 
S.W. 1. 

1934. Macle\n. Bev. John. Manse of Lochalsh, 
Balinacara, Kyh*, Kn'->-sliire. 

1932. MacI.ean. Robert Gellatly, F. A. I. (Lend.), 

3oO I'fiTV R'lad. Dundee. 

18S5.*MacJ.eho?e, Jame- M.A.. LE.D.. F.S.A.. 
The Old Par''onage, Eanungton. Eanark- 
'.hire. 

1931. McDfllvn. Robert A.. M.T.Edco.K.. Inver- 
garry, .Madeira "Walk. Church .S(retton. Shrup- 
shire. 

1937. -Me El LL \Ni>. Eh \Rr i.< .1.. 12 De M'ahlen Terrace. 
Kilniarnnck. 

1931. M’Eion. Alewndeu <’ij{ANT. M "Jlarps- 
daha” Eanipbell .’^tr**et. Darvtd. .^yr'.inre, 

I93d McEion. .Xlj'WNdlr Nor.mxn. 1 Bla« kford 
Road. EiliiilMirgli. 10. 

l'i:59 M\(I.M)I>. .\n(iI " Mount Tabor. Kinnonll. 
TVitli 

l!>3n. .MTjod. |)n\w,i>, ''iiit'* Til, Van<ou\er Bhx-k 
T-li' Oraiivilla Srieet. Vain-oiiver. B.E., 
( ana la 

1933. MacI.egh. Rev. Donald. Tlie M.in'>e, Apple- 

ci’o^''. llosi-sliue. 

1910. .M\<r.i(u>, F. T, 5 '> Grange Road. Edin- 
liiiiLdi. 9. 

1924. MmEloi), Sir John I.orne, (i.IEK., LL.D., 72 

tireat King .’“'ireot. Edinburgli, 3, 

1922. Mai 1 1 oi). Rev. MvH’oi.m, M 4’lie Maii^'e ol 
I>ah[uhulder. Stratliyre, Perl li'.iiin* 

1925. M Ei oi>. U*'\ . n.i.iAM. B.D.. Ph.l>.. St Brouc 

MaU'^e. T’orf-ihiiin.itynH. Rotliesay. 

1919. M\(Lii>o\ Rf\. E vAnuu LL M. B.D . Minister 
of tile Eliiiri'li of Scotland. Wc^t Manse. 
Aidt‘1 sior, Jn \ crness-^Im.', 

1926. M'Eintoi’K, J \mi>, Dy House, Eeimuxtown. 
1933. M acMasteh, Ihomas. Secretary, Caledonian 

Insuranee Eorupany, 190 Grange E«)an, 
Edinburgli. 9. 


1905. Macmillan. Tlie Right lion. Eord, of Aber- 
feldy. P.C., LE.D., Moon Hall, Ewhurst, 
Surrey. 

1916. *M‘Millan, Rev. William, D.D., Ph.D., Chaplain 

to the Forces, St Eeonard's Manse, Dunferm- 
line 

1928. Macmillan. William E. F.. F.S.A.. 42 Onslow 

Square, London, S.W. 7. 

1933. M‘Mi:rdo. James. Soil 144th Street, Jamaica, 

N.Y.. r.s.A. 

I 1930. M‘X\rrinTON. Duncan, M.A,. 4 Forth Crescent, 
j Stirling. 

1 1015 Macneil. Robert Lister, of Barra. Barra House. 

I Marlbro’, Vermont. F.S.A, 

1929. M'Xeill, David, M.A , School House. Enanhead, 

j Midhitliian. 

I 1936. M.acXeill. Rev. Malcolm. The Manse of Kilmo- 
i tlan, tdendaruel. Argyll. 

1934. *M'Xeill. Xeil. of Ardnacross. 17 Fenohurcb 

Street, lAHulon, E.E. 3 

: 1909.*>EacKae, Colonel >ir Colin William. C.V.O.. 

I C.B.E.. V.E . E’olmtraive. Argyll. 

1920. ^EACRAE. Kev. Dt'ncan. 2G Douglas Crescent, 
Kdinhui'gli. 12. 

j 1934. Macrae, Kenneth. Applecross. Ross-sliire. 

I 1921. M’Robbif, William Alexander, FSI., 102 
I Dessvvood Place. .Uierdeen. 

1923.*MacHorfrt, Lady. R Sc., F.G.S., Douneside, 

I Ta riant 1, Aher-leenshire. 

I 1935. Ma('\icai\‘. Xeil, M .S,. 0 Belgrave Crescent, 

I Kilinburgh. 4. 

I 1930. Mabey. Arthur Jamf.-'. Hawthorn Cottage. 

! EhaKhm Eoimuon IRiad, Ehaldun, Eateiluini. 

Surrey. 

1931. Magian. .\nthonv .Euin CArPER. M D., B.S., 
IMEJ F.R.G.S.. 136 Harley Street. Eon- 

d'ni, M'. 1. 

1939. Mau-land. Lieut. -Eulonel (ipORtiK Ramsay, of 
l‘nIn^ldo. I'oilar. Augu>. 

1926. >Eaitland. Mr^ Mildred K., Earaich, Aberfoyle, 
IVrtlivhire. 

1928. Malcolm, ^ir Ian. of PiJtalloch. K.C.M.G., 
IhE., J.P., INiltalloidi, Kilniartin, Argvll 
1914. .Malloch, James J., M.A., Noiwood, Spylaw 
Bank Road, Culinton. 

1901. Mann. Eudovio MMuxlan, 183 M'est George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

lOtMj. MARMiALf,, Henry I!,. Rachai., Urouglilon. 
Peelilesshire. 

1917. Marshall. John Xaihn. M.D., Stewart Hall 

Uothesax', 

1925. .M\i(^ii\r.r.. Wir.i.HM, IV-Iiuuiit Castle, Meigle. 
IVrtlisluro. 

1922. Martin, (D'ori.i; ^Eaciiregok. 31 South Tay 
j Street, Dundee. 

j 1921. Marwick, Hcgh. M.A.. D.Eitt., Alton House, 
1 Kirkwall. Orkney. 
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1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., 21 Graham | 
Place, Strumness, Orkney. | 

1933. Marwick. Thomas lV\r.r.rii, A.K.I.Ii.A., | 
A.M.I.;Struct.E., 48 ^lelville Street, Edin- ' 
liui’iih, 3. 1 

1933. Mason, John, 20 Abbotsford Street, Dundee. 
l!i2o.*MAriiE^nN-, Neil, For**^t Lodi^e, SMkirk. 

1938. Mathew. James. 18 Airlie Place. Dundee. 

1892. *Maxm ELL, Sir John Stiulino, Rl., K.T., LL.D., 

H Pollok House, S. 3. 

1935. Maxwell, .T. IIarrison. M..E, 21 Tay Crescent. 
Kiddrie, Glasgow. 

I93ii. Mayi Maltir Philip. Curator. Tlie Museum ■ 
and Art Galleries, Paisley. ] 

1924. *Mlikle, Rev. J\mes, B.D., 15 St Clair Terrace, 

Edinburgh, lO. 

1929. MrNziF>. William. II. M. Inspector of Schools. 

0 St Vincent Street. Edinburgh. 3. 

1900. Menzies, W. D. Graham, of Pitcur, Hally- , 

burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1927. Meredith. Rev. Thomas Downik. M.A., St ; 
Luke’s Manse. 25 Comely Bunk, Edin- 
burgh, 4. I 

1937. Michie, Mi>s Hellinok T.. 118 Hamilton Place, ' 
Aberdeen. 

1931. Middllton. Artht-r Pierce:. M.A.( Edin. ). A.M. • 
(Harvard). 1150 Eiftli Avenue, New York City, ! 
US. A ' ; 

1937. Millvr. Charles M. Hepbcrn, 17 O.-'borne 

Terrace, hdiidiurgh. 12. 

1925. Miller, Frank, Currie, ITuids Park, Annan, 

Dumfriesshire. , 

1911. Miller, Stecart Napier, M.A., Lecturer in 
Komati History, Tiie Univei&ity, Glasgow. 

1929 MiLLE.iL Rev. Thioia''. .''t Helen -s Manse, High j 
Bonnyhi'idge, Miiiiiig>!iiie • 

1929. Milne, Frvnci^ M. M A.. R.Sc., M.R., D.P.H., ' 
t>o Seatield Ibjud, Dundee. 

1923. Mii.m . iiioiaii (.'r.iieellie Itoijse, I.oimiaY, , 
Fra'.erluii'i'h, Aherdeeiishiro. 
l93^. Mill 111 , 1.1 . I n oiio) A. C M. r» . Ch M . f.ectuivr 
on Anatoniv, Alierde.Mi CnnaTsity. d 2 Ihil- 
iiioi.il I’hu Aherd-M-ii 

1935. Mitchell. Glorok Wilson, Kirktown Mills, ' 
|)runihlade, Huiitly, Alperdeenf>lure. 

1938. Mitford. T. Rhucf, R. A.. Lecturer in Humanity, 

The 1 ‘iin er>it y, Aiidreu^. ! 

1939. MoihAf, 1 DHRL-i Miirhlvd, '■ AmdienrigH. ' 

Ile.usdeii, Jiuiiliartonsliiie. 

1922. MfJONLY. John J.i’, Ci’oniuell Cottage, Kirk- 
w all, Oi kne\ , 

1921. Moohi , Willi \m J \mfs, L. U.C.S.K., L.K C.P.E.. 
F.K F.T’.S.(t., S Clairniont (hirdens, Glasgow, 

C . .3 . 

1933.*M<jRISon Mr-. R . 28 Kingsboruugh Gardens, 
Ilynfll.ind Road, Cla-.govt, ^\^ 2. , 


1931. Morley, Henry T., F.R.IIistS., B.Sc. (Archae- 
ology). J.P., Leicester House, King's Koad, 
Reading. 

1934. Morpeth, Robert SpoTriswoouE, Pb.C., M.P.S., 
lO Centre Parade. Greenfurd Avenue, London, 
W. 7. 

1.^82. Morris, James Ar('hibald, R.S.A.. Aichitect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1934. Morris, S. 1'., ■’Neulands.” Kowlaiul Keld, 
Uuttuii Gate, near Gmshomugh. N. Yurks. 

1938. Mokki-non, William Henry, 14 Magdala 

Crescent, Edinburgh. 12. 

1030. Mortlock, Rev. William, M.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
M.R.S.L., 42 SoutliMoud Avenue. W. South- 
bourne, Bournemouth. 

l!»30. Morton, Alexander Smith, Solieitor. Yictoria 
Street, Newton-Stewart. 

1925. Mowat, John. 5U Southampton Drive, Glasgow, 
W. 2. 

1931. Mozeen-Hudson. Cyril, 17 Blyth Grove, 

Worksop, Notts. 

1939. Ml'lleb. Ferdinand, L.D.S., 4d station Road, 

Blackpool. 

1934. Mcnnoch, James, F.R.S.E., 15 Liberton 
Drive, Liberton, Eilinliurgh, 9. 

1932. Mt'nro, W. a., D.Litt., 7 Laverockbank Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 5. 

1933. Murray, CiiAraES Stewart, 8 Hillview, 

Blackhall, Edinburgh. 

1920. Murray, James, J.P.. Bank Agent, Kenwood, 
Bisliophriggs. Glasgow. 

1931. Murray, Joseph Henry, Glengyle Lodge, 
Rrunt^fieid Plaee, Edinliurgli, 1(J. 

1D2G. Murray, Miss Louisa, The White House, 
-Vnslrutlier, Fife. 


l9n.*NAPiE:R, Gf.orgf G , M A., 9 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow. 

1927. *N \PiLU, J. G., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Plai'e. Edinhuiiih, 3. 

1933. Nai'[e:r, John W\tson, M.I.Chem.E . Mansfield, 
Alloa. 

1023. Net SON, Mrs, Reech\\ood, Calderstones. Liver- 

po«il, 18. 

I93t). Ne.sbitt, Robert C., of Nisbet House, Duns — 2d 
Tregunter Road, London, S.W. 10. 

193G. Nicholas, Donald Louis, M.A.. Pino Lodge, 
.Stanley A\emp“, Higlier Rebiiigtoii, Cheshire. 

1937. Nicholson, Ci{i;goe Donaldson Percy, F.S.G., 

Rodimiick, 51 Jeisey Road, L.uiipton, Houn.s- 
lo^^, Middh .•''OV, 

1938. Noble, Wili.t\m, 8 Churchhill, Ihlinhurgh, 

10 . 

1929. Notman, Robert Carfrae, IV. S., 15 York Place, 
Edinburgh. 1. 
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1930. O'Donnell. Henry, F.P.r., M.S.P., 138 

Sauchiehall Street. Ola^gow. 

1927. O'Malley, Mrs Owln Sr 1 More's Garden. 

Cheyne M'alk, Cliehea, London, S-M*. 3. 

1922. OCHTERLONY, CHARLES FRANCES, Ovorbum, 
Lanark Road, Currie, ^lidlothian. 

1924. Ogilvie, James D., Barloch, ^Milngavie. 
190T.*Oke, Alfred William, B A., F.L.S., 32 

Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex 

1928. Olifhant, Rev. Johnston. B.D . The Manse, 

Aheroorn, South Queen^ferry. 

1920. Oliver, Mrs F. S , Ldgerston, near Jedburgh. 

1921. Orr. Stewart, R.S.W., Corne House. Conie. 

Arran 

1928. OsnORNF, Rev. Thomas, Minister of Cockenzie 
Pari^li Church, Cijckenzie Manse, Pre&tonpans. 


1922. Paterson. George Dvncan. 3 Balgay Avenue, ■ 

Dundee. 

1927. Paterson, 3[iss Hilda Maud Leslie, Birkwood, . 

Banchory, Kincardineshire. i 

1039. Paterson, James Ghvham. Wellwuod. Irvine. ! 

Ayrshire. i 

1934. Pater-son. The Very Rev. John N. M., The 
Manse, King William's Tom ri, ( P., Soul h -Vfrica. i 
1015 Paterson, John Wilson, C.N'.O., M.B.E., ! 

A. R.I.B.A., rnncipat Architect. H.M. OlTice of 
Works, 11 Ahinger Gardens. Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, 12 

1925. PATiENcr, Alka'andfr. “Pilmor,*’ 2 Garrick 
Drive. X. Mf. Vernon, near Glasgow. 

193 L Paton, Edward Ui('inu>ND, B.A.(rantah.h I 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., of Hareshaw muir, via Kil- ' 
iiuirnock. Ayrsliin*. ' 

1930. Paton. Hlnhy M \cleod. Curator of Ili.Morical 
Records. Il.M. Register Houm', 3 Little ILjail, 
Libertun Edinburgh, 9, 

1924. Paton, James, 80 Higli Street, Lanark. 

1933. PATRICK, William Macfarlane. Architect, 
F.U.l.A.S., 33 Lintratlicn txaaien.s. Dinulee. 

1928. Patterson, i’harlis. L<*cturer, i 

rmver'.ity of Ihlinhui’oh. 22 Dudley Terrace. 
Trinity, Edinburgh, (i. 

1925. Patterson, Richard Ferrar, M.A. (Cantab ), 

D.Lilt.(Glas.), AuiImdi''. D} kc. Be.irsden, 
Dunba rtonslurc, 

1928. Pat'L, Lieut -Coloiifl .1. W . Bm.i-oir. I>.S.(). i 
D.I;., March mont Ilerahi Cakemiiir. Tynehead, 
Midlotliiaii. 

1923. Pfak'JON. Bev. Professor A. F. •scopt. M..\ . 

B. D.. D,1’h , D.Litt., r.lLlIi'-t S.. The Maii'^e. , 

Johnstone, Ren! re w shiie. i 

1930. Peters, AiirurR Bowni n, F,R.Met..S . Librarian ' 
and Curator, Inverness Public Library. i 


1938. PiGGOTT, .'Stuart, Priory rariii, Rnckbourne, 

Hants. 

1926. Pilkington, Alan D., Dean Wood, Newbury, 

Berks. 

1931. Pinto, Raimondo N. de, 4 Sloan Street, 
Leith, 

1939. PiTT-KrTHi.H\. Horace Victor. “Wayside," 

Aniersham, Bucks, 

1939. PoRTi'R. Eric Bran. 5 Riley Avenue, St 
Aniies-iui-Sea. 

1901.*Pori’LAND, His Grace Ttie Duke of, K.G., 
M'ejbeck Abbey, Notts 

1937- PoT-i.TLK, George Collingwood Brownlow, 
C*)lliiigwood Place, Camberley, Surrey. 

1927. Prentice Jajies. c/o Mrs Osborne, 1 Lords- 

wood Close, Bassett, .Southampton. 
1911.*PRESToy. Frank A. B., F.I.S.E., F.R.San.I., 
F.R.S.K., M. I Struct. E., L.R.LB.A., M.T.P.I., 
CraigrowTue, Briarwell Road. Milngavie. 

1906. Pringle. Korert M.. Sputtiswoude, Baniton 
Park, Davidson's Mains. Edinburgh, 4. 

1924. PrLTAR. Peter MacDouoall, 24 St Ronan’s 
Drive, Shawland.s, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1926. PuRDiE. Thomas, .Dicheneck. Killearn. Stirling- 
shire. 

1924. PuRvi.s, John M., M.C., 1 West Relugas Road, 
rdinhurgh. 9. 


1928. Quro. Rev, Gordon. M.A.. B.D.. The Manse, 
Moniticth hy l)undee. 

1932. Quig, James Symington, Kavenscraig. Falkirk. 


1921. Rae. John N., S.S.C , 2 Danube Street, Edin- 

buroli, 4. 

1932. R\ms\y, David George. M.A., B.Sc., Rector of 

Kirkcmlhright Academy, Skair Kilndalo, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1921 .*K\Ms VY. DouuIas M., J.P., r>i»wlaiid. Galashiels, 
.Selkirkshire. 

1928. U \Ni> \i l-M vclvFR. Dwiu, M.A.. D.Sc., e'o 
Messrs Brown Shipley & Co.. 123 Pali Mall. 
London, S.M'. 1. 

1908.*R \NKiN, WiLiivM Black, of Cleddans, 2 
Rothesay Terrace. Edinburgh, 3. 

1933. UwKiNF, M'ili.am Francis, Badshot Lea, 

Farnham, Surrey. 

1927. U\rci.iiFF. Jnsr.FH Uilfy. M.B., C.M. (Edin.), 
F.R.S.E., 22 M'ake Green Road. Moseley, 

Birniingliani. 

1906. Raven, Alexander James, c'o The Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, London, 

E.C. 3. 
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1009. Reid, Alehokso j^todaht, J.P., I>aiik of Eng- j 
land, Manchester. 2 

1931. Reid. John*, J.P.. 2T Lintrathen Gardens, i 
Dundee. j 

1931. Ren’ilson. Johx. Queen Mary's House, Jed- i 
burgh. 

1020. Reoch. John. IIa^\th(l^nden, Erskiiie Road. | 
Wliitecraigs. Renfrewshire. I 

103-3. Rki. !► T\Enor. MA. B. I> Lilt (nxon.). 

ProtesMii’ ot Fine Art. lalinhuroh University. 

33 ^furay Plate. Ediiiliuroli. 3 ■ 

102>.*Richari)s()x, Fraxcis. Blairforkie, Bridge of I 
Allan. I 

1912.*Richardsox. James .S., Inspector of Aneient 
Monuments, H.M. Office of 3Yorks. 122 George ' 
.'^tr^-et. Kilinburgli. 2 , — Curator nf Muspum. 

1923. Richaedsox, Johx, W.S., 28 Rutland Square, | 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1928. Richardsox. Johx, Solicitor, The Hollies, ! 

Musselburgh. 

1985, Richmoxd. Iax A., M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in 
Ibiinan-British Archa-ology, University of | 
Durham. King's College. Newcd.'>tle-upon- 
Tyne. 2. 

1919. Richmond, 0. L.. M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Univt'Fsity of E linl'urgh, 5 Belfor-l Place, 
E'linburgh. 4 

1929. Ridfot't. Eric IRrdwh kk. M.A., B..’^c.. A.T.C., 

Theluall Lea. near WaiTitjgtoii. Lancashire. 
1925. Rrn HIE, Prufes'-ur J \Mr? M.A.. ]> -Sc., F R.S.E., 
Natural llisttiry ]»fpartnient. The University, 
EiUnburuh. 31 M'/rt'inhall Road. Ldin- 
bm’E'li. 9. 

1922. Ritchie. Willum Mcik 11 Walkinshaw .■street. 
Jtihri't'ine. U••nfrt•\v^hlr*■. 

1007. Robb, James. LL.B. LL.D.. 2i> Onnidale Ter- 
race. Edinlau’cli. 12. 

1933. Robb. J ’iml> A. T, 12H Beecliw*tt)il (iardens. 
liftird. Es.ev. 

1933. RoioiiJ". I'd Rt.r-v. Juirit T'jwii Clerk. Kirkden, 
Kiikt'Oibill. Duiiiltaib-n. 

l!»2i). R(»bi Rr''()\, .\i.i,\AMiiH D., M . 30 ."^talnm 
Rti.ld. C.llluke, Eail.ll k-'llile. 

1927. RoBiuixjx. ib'N . ARcjiriiM.n E , M.A , B !>.. 17 
Cluny (Taiib’!!''. Etlinbiireh, 10. 
l'>37. Robi lir-'Hx. Dwii', EE IC. S Clerk, 
Edinbui’cli. in ."^tratlitMi’n IM.ne. Edin- 
bui'ull 

1937. Rob! HT'«nx. E. W.. M A., PIi !>., Librarian, 

(i ( flat Nt t MIC PI. Iff W 1 ' k. Cait linc'".. 
lOHS. Ron.] RT'.ox. I'HAXCi"' John. J.P.. 11-3 Hanover 
•stiecl. Ediiilaircli. 

1920. R() 1 ’.ki{T>(.)X. Giuroe .S., M.A., The Cottage. 
Vk'U mdtl K'lati, Arbinath. 

1930. RoBrHi>'(jx, J Miiklljohx, Aivlutect, 

A. U.l. A..'s., '■ llamehn,” 52 Craigli»ckhart 

Road, Edinlan’cli, 11. 


1910. UoHEKTsox. Johx, J P.. 21 Laminertun Terrace, 
Dunrlee. 

1935. Robkrtm)x. Koxvi.n Mvcdoxved, W.S,, Stra- 
loch. Libertun Drive. Edinburgh, 9. 

192S. RonrRT''(>x. Thomv-. Athoi.l. Inverathull, 
Alderniaii's Hill, Palmer's Green, London, 
N. 13. 

1905. Rodertsox, W. G. Aitchisox, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.K.. St Margaret's, St Valerie Road, 
Bourneni'Dutli. 

1925. Roiierf^ox, Walter Meir, M.B.. Ch.B., 
Tryiilaw, Heleii'<burHh. 

1037. Kobfrtsox, William Stewart Irvixe. M.B., 
Ch.B.. Medical (dllicer. 20 Catherine street, 
Duintries. 

1939, RoiirRT''OX-CuLLi] . Ale.xaxder. 357 Holburn 
.Street, Aberdeen. 

l!t3!b R(Utix>ox. Rev. 3V, Evsox. B.A.. I, Th.. 1 Pent- 
land Villas. Juniper Green. Edinburgh. 

1914. Konisox, Joseph, 14 C.istle 8tieet, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

1934. Roi>i lOCK, II. IL, 12 Batfletield Avenue, 
Glasgow. 8. 2. 

1925. Roger, George Gethhie, M..4., B.So., 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, East Newport, Fife. 

1939. Rogi R. J. GinxT. r>.Se., 370 Great Western 
R-»afl. Abeid'M-n. 

1928. Kocicrsox, Rev. Charles. M.A., Villa Roma, 
8andowa Road. 8haiiklin, Isle of Wight. 

192.3. PvoiLAXD. Mi^s Helex M.. 0 Murraytield Drive, 
Etinibuioh. 12. 

1934 liOSEXRi or>M. I-saac, 20 Shandwiek Place, 
Etlinburgh, 2. 

1924. Ross DoXALia. M.B., Tigh-na-I.inne, Lochgilp- 
luMtl. Arg\il. 

192:). Ro'v" James, 10 Mnlmar Gar^l^'ns. Ediriburtrh, 
lo 

' 1922. Ro.sS, Muj'U' Johx, Euvua, Langbank. 

192^. Ibi^s Johx D. I.L.D. !i 31.3 2l0th Mrect, 
Ihdlane, X.Y , U.^.A. 

1920 Ross, Dr Wixiirld M., Auclienilean, Diilnain 
Brnlge, Invcrness-slure. 

1927- Rowx'ir, Thom\''. n B.E., M.M.. M EMfcli.E , 
i»irctt'*!. Ib'Val Sciittisli Musimuo Sputtis- 
\MM«lc. Ci)liiit'>n. 

I 1915. Risk, J. M,, G.B.Jh, J.P, S.^.C , Clinton 
IIouM‘. Whitelulu^e I.uan, Edinlnirgh, 10. 

I'.i3ij. Rr.s-'i LL. Authi r W , M A., W.'^., 25 Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

l930.*Ui ''SLLL. Dwin. LE.D., ibithe>, Markinrh, 
Fife. 

1937 lU'sSLLL, JvMI's .\xi)ER''()X, .M.A.. Pill).., 

" Alderwo'id. " I>ear-'den, Dunbartoii.shire. 

1914. Ri s"! LL, John, 2 Bnmtoii Place, Edinburgh, 

7- 

1938. Rt'ssi r,L, Rvymoxd. Mottisfi.iit Abbey, R(>m>,f‘y, 
ilaiiq'shire. 
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1923. $T ViOEAys, The liuii. Loed, lo t 

Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh 12, — I’ice- | 

rreside)it. I 

1925.*Salyesex, Tver K. S,, 6 llotliesay Terrace, , 
i-hiinliurixln 3. 

1930.*SALVEsEy. Theodore E., F.K.S.E.. 37 Inverleith j 
Tbiee. Edinluirgli. 4. ' 

1930. Sandersox, Ken'xeth, W.S., 5 Northumberland i 
.'^{re*‘t, rdinburiih. 3. 

1930. ScARTH, Henry W., Ea“>t Bank. Bowden, 

.'^t Buswflls. 

1936. ticHOLEs, IV., M.A.. The Abbey, Fort 
AuHU'-tu^. 

1910.*Sc'Obie, Major Iain H. Mackay, 1st Seaforth ■ 
Higl)latuler'^, The Museum, F-dinluiigh 
Castle. 

192o. .’^COTT, DoroLAs H . M.B.. Ch.B , Little Ditches, 

(Leeit, C'Millhmi. ■>usxe\. 

1935. ScoiT, Kev. Jvmks G. D uvsox. Manse of 

Li'gK'almoud, F*‘illishire, 

1936. Slott, Miss .Tedith D. Geillem. Honorary 

6ei ret ary oi the >out hern Fdo mci.il Commit tee 
of the CVnlral Couiuil ior Care ol Churches. 

9 1 V Croinvi'll Koad. Soutit Ken^ingtoll. I.oijd«in, 
i^.W. 7. 

1935. ScDTT, Laurence Grvy, Vingolf, Leruick, 

>hetIaiRl. 

1936. c^cufT. \V. DAWst)N. County Road .Surveyor, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1931. Scorr, \V Lindsav, D.S.C., B.A,, 7 Lambolle 

Road. Uain[»stead, Loieb-ji. N.\\ . 3. 

1915. SCRYMGEOUR, NoRVAL, Fellow of the Iiisutute 

of .Touin.ihsts, MiniuieilieUi. I.ougforgan, l»y 
Luindee. 

li)37. Si'Mi’i.i. M'ai.m f;, M.A.. LI,. 11., Neidp.itli, 

hiteci’aigs, Kentre\\ shire. 

193i). ."'1 IMI v.sr-'jN, IL J.. lioui.diend. Brora, .'“ut hei - 

land. 

l!'2i). Si i()\,.Am,i-ks()v, ,I\mis. Tin* iLiveii. Ibil- 
beattie Road. MavwelUown, Diimiries. 
1913 .*Sii^nd, .T. IImhey, ML'S, 3S Ntittlmmbeii.in*i 
>tie<*{. I'.iluii'UI'oh, 3. 

1927.*SHAur, Andrew M., 6 South Inverleith Avenue, 
FduiburEh, -1, 

1917. Sii \NV, Jii.iEs Anoi.rin*'. Mus I> Tim Coll. 

I'ul'liii. Jj Mus.. T.C L., Beech lielT. liit> 
ithington Ro.id, lialley U.mge, M.inchester, 
16 . 

1916. Sk'.w. Mwkinzil S, W.S,. i Thistle Court. 

J Idllil HU’ijll, 2 

1930. SHAW, U CiNi.nrr. 51. Sc.. F. R.C..'^.Lni;., 
L. K.C. P, ( I,t iiidoii 1 , 1 ’ 1 Riblilesd.ih* I'hu-e, 

Brest OIK Lancasliiie. 

1917. Simw. WiEi I 'iM lb, F. ILIlist. '^oc.. Honorary 

Cuiator of tiic Collections of the Bresbyterian 
Historical Sueuty ot iaigbind. Loinlon, 56 
Sandy Lane. Stretford, Manchester. 


1937. SiL\ER, A. S., M.B.. Ch B.fEdiii.). B.A.(Oxon.), 
The ( tki Parsonage, Davidson’s Main«i, Edin- 
l)urgli, 1. 

1930.*Simpson, 5Ii.s.s Margaret E, Barbour, M.A , 
Assistant las|u*ctor of Ancient Monuments for 
Scotland. 43 Manor Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1926. Simpson, Richard J., Hermitage, Corstor- 
pbine, Edinburgh. 12. 

1936. Simpsdn'. Victor Alexander. Structural 
Engineer, Duncraggan, Ferry Road West, 
Edinluirgh. 5. 

1919. Simpson, William Douglas, M.A., D.Litt., 
Librarian, Aberdeen L'niversity, The Chaplains’ 
Court, Chaiionry, Old Aberdeen. 

1908. SiNi-LviR. Colin. M.A.. Ph.D.. F.R.LB.A., St 
Margaret'.s, 50 Ralston Avenue, Croukston, 
(da'jgow, S.W. 2. 

192P>. .Sinclair, John IL, 201 West Regent Street, 

* ilasgow. 

l;>09. Skinner. Robert Taylor, M..\., F.U.S.E., 
35 Campbell Hoad, Edinburgh, 12. 

1928. .''i.xri R, .roiiN Mmu{\y. Provost of Kirkwall 

Vogablik. Kirkwall. 

I93lb ,'si lu.ii. I>vMJL JvMi.'!. Ancioiit Moiiuinents 
l>Hpartiiient. 11. M. GHice of Works, Broom- 
lull Ro.ei. I’eiiicuik. 

1929. Slimon. Alexander M.. Movhall, Kirkintil- 

loch. 

1928. Sm \LLwooD. Robert IlttNRY Gough. Banker. 

5 Carlton Villa?, M'rexiiani, N. M’ales. 

1922. .'^Mi ML. Thom\.s Young. Solicitor, Castlewcod, 
.Jedburgh. 

1933. SMirir. Alewndi h M.A.. F R.S.A. (n-> address). 

1930. Mi^s Annitii'. Addistmin, Kathu. New- 
luidge, Midloiluan 

1931. .Smith. Rev. Colin, M.A., Free Churoh Manse, 

( 'ampbeltow n. 

1910. Smith, Dwid Baird. C B.Ib, LL D.. 5 Kirklee 
Terrace. GLe^gow . \\ . 2. 

1031. Smith. John, P..^c.. Chief Conservator of 
Foi'e'.ts, Sudan G.>\erumeut, Birkiiilj, Coal- 
I'urn, Lanarkshire. 

19.56. Smiiii, John 1 ri di rick (Cliief I.iiT.irian. 

LiwrpjM.I Publie Libraries), Tutnal, Gwydrin 
U"ad, C.dderstuue'., I.iverpoul, 18. 

193S. Smiiii, W. S. Kenmu.v. L).A.. Avr Academy, 
\yr. 

1932. Snyder, Pr..fessnr Franki.yn B., A.M., Ph.D. 

I.Ii.D., Pr«'f«*'.sur of Lnglisli. Northwestern 
1 iii\ersity, D>24 Ashland AAenue_ Evanston, 
Illinois, r.S.A. 

1921. SOLI'AR, l.’iivRLis Geddi-;, F.R.I.B.A.. 15 South 
Tay Street. Dun-lee. 

1935. SouTER, George I)r}iiie, Dingwall. 

192>. <P\CKM \N. (’VKIL U-NDI RS. R.B.A., [..R T.B.A. 

I K.M I’.K.^.A., 1 . U.’^. A.I., Tile Studio, 

Edridge Road. Croydmi, Surrey. 
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1910 . *Spexcek. Colonel Charles Louis, C.B.E .D.S.O.. 

5 Groat Western Terraee, Glasgow. 

1936 . ^TEEK. Klxneth A.. M.A . Ph.D., o o Koval 
{ '(;lnnli■^''HJn nu Ain lent .iinl Historii al 
Monuments of Scotland 27 York Place. Ediii- 
lau’L'li. 1 . 

1920 . Stzphex. Kev. William. B.J). J>.D.. Cam 
Cardiunr lOiad. Lduilairi^h, 1 . 

1930 . .Stlvexs. C. E., M.A . Fellmv of Maz'dalen College, 
Oxford. 

1033 . Stevexsox. Cajjtain Edward Daymoxde. 

M. C.. C.V.O.. .'i^eeretarv and TreaMirer. Tlie 
National Trust for Scotland, 4 Great Miiart 
Street. Edinburgli. 3 

1927 . 5 :'rEVLN>ox. Major IlLRiiERX 11 . M'D., (’niter 
HoU''e, Coulter. Tainark. 

1037 . Stevlxson. Kev. .Ia-ML'' Patrick. B.A.. C.F., 
Hillington Keftorv. KinoN Lynn. Norfolk 
1913 . Stevensox, Norman, 3 Baillieston Koad. (.da«'- 
go^\. E 2 . 

1913 . Stevln>on’. Percy K., 7a Y’oung Street, Kdiii- 
Ijurgb, 2 . 

1939 . S'lM J.N'-ox. Kniu RT i>. K.. M .\.. 31 Mansiou- 

hou'.e Koad. Kdinliurgl). •>/ the 

.1/a-., >nn. 

1037. SteveS'.on'. IVilliam IF, D.Litt.. D.D., 
E merit U" Pro lessor. 31 M.ni''ionhoU'‘e Koad, 
Ediid'iirgii, 9 . 

1922 . MU w.ART. A\driw\. 11 . M. InsjMvtor of Taxes, 
2 Cainl Drive. Partick. Cd.asgow, \\ . 1 . 

1922 . Sttwakt, Cnvuri-'-, C.A., P.raokeii Bruach, 
Downlield. l>uridee. 

1925 *STEWARr. K. IL, 11 loininliar Koad, 

M'imbledon Park. London. S.W. \'.K 
1017 .*.Sn w \Hi. .Tons Ar.rxAN'iu R. Boti.jly, ClMid*-!', 
Ili'len'.liuigh. 

193:i. '>'1 1 \\ \in. M:i i-u .Fohn I’lin.ii*. ^l ! > . F. U ( ’ Ed., 
K A.M (' , In i'ho>ter ^troef. I- iliiil'Urgli, 3 
l!f2lC .'^TiWM.T, Mrs .John' .\ Teinjt.ir, l>iij>filin 
'I’oi 1 ace. Kmnoull. I’eit h, 

1925 . .Stewart. Mis-s Kanolin'\ 19 Blacket Place, 

Kdmtau L,dt. 9 . 

1925 , SirnriNo. (Monol .\RriiiB \ li), of (lardcn. 

Sands liol«.s. iMjijicn, Lilinosiuii*. 

190 ^ SiiRitJN. Kov. .Toiiv, C.V < ) . I!.J> . TlD., Jtelviin-, 
J Oeol,, )i 11 Loan. ( 'lint • m 

1925 . .SroRiK, WiLi,i\M Stkvi-ns(»n. I, .A., S..S.C., 

N. P., 9 Monliiston Fjesmnl, lalinburiih, 

10 . 

1930.*>tr \ rmoN ^ and Moini Kn\ \l Tin* Uieht 
Hon. Lord, 14 S'aitii Ainlley .Street, London, 
W. 1 . 

1929 . SrRL'THKR>. Major G., i>.S(’.. Bonawe 

(Quarries Con riel. Are_\ 11 . 

1933. .STrimocK, J. Frederick. 417 JKackiiess Koad. 
Dundee. 


1925. Sutherland, His Grace The Duke of, Dimruhin 
Castle, Sutherland. 

103S. .Su riiERL VXD. Fraxcis (E. MES., 2 Arboretum 
Ko.nE Eiliubui’gh. 1. 

1937. Sutherlaxd, Hakaed Haco. Solicitor. Akeriipss. 

Welljiaik .\.\eime, Kilmarnock. Ayrslme 
1923. SuTTfLL. Arnold. L K.I.B.A., M.Tnst.M. 

(’.\.F, . M.K .''.T . Hablax Cb.iml'ers, O.xfurd 
Street. Harioiiate. Yorkshire. 

1910. Swax.T. -\ikm\x. A.K.l.B.A . 7 St Colme street, 
Edinburgh. 3. 


1910.*TAir. Edw^x m. amour Kiij>. Byelin, St Olaf 
Str*-et. Lerwick. Shetland. 

1933. Tmt, James. 431 E. ("ongress Street. Detroit, 
Mieh., US. A. 

1929. Taylor*. All.wx]'] k IF. M.A,. D.Litt., ‘'GleU' 
gariy.” nid Meani's Koad. Newton Meariis. 
( ihlsgoW , 

1927. Taylor. Charles, 13 Westland Drive. Scotstoun, 
CUasgow, W. 4 

1931. Taylor. Charles Henry, Collegclull House, 
Kosltn. Midlotluan. 

191T. Taylor, Frank J., 21 Taukerville Terrace, 
Jesmond, New cast le-on*Tyne. 

1929. Taylor. Jame', 5oUl De Longpre Avenue, Holly- 

woi^d. California. 

1930. Taylor, John, Ci'llegelull House, Koslin, 

Midl'itiiiaii. 

PRlN. Tk.mx. J\Mi'' Konvid. .M . 7i^ Framingham 
Koad. Brooklands. Cheslure 

11H)2. Thin, Uoitiiir. .M.A. M.IF. C.M.. LL.D., 25 
Ahercromhy Place. Edinburgh. 3. 
192 G.*Thom[*son, Prutes.'jor Harold WiLLrA.M, A..M., 
Ph.D., New \ork State College. Albany, New 
Yoik Siale, U.S 

IOOG.*TnoMsON, Damd Couper, J.P., D.L , Inveravon. 
Bioughly Ferry. 

1920. Thomson. < D oroi: {/i.ark. IFiirister-at-Eaw , P.C>. 

Box Curn-iit, Sa-'kateliew an, Canada 

1913. Thom>on, .Jamis, Tlie Ceilai''. 21 Fortis Green. 

ihi'-t l''ineh{*-y. London, N. 2. 

I93i>. '1 uoM^ox, Jwii.s ( 'oRN \v M.r,!'-. C..V., 35 Saltoun 
>treet, (ilasoow. W 2. 

1913. Thomson, John Gordon, S.S C., 5 I (’astle Street, 
! .dud'urgh. 2. 

1927. Thomson, J. F. Goiujon, M.A., Advocate, 26 
lb*ri<'t Kow. Edinburgh, 3. 

IIKU. 'J’u<»Msov, J Mu. I, I in W.S . 5 St Colme Street, 
Edinl>utgh, 3. 

1926. TiH)Msnx, Eusiai. (fR\H\MK, .V.U.S.\., 
A.U EJFA,, F.K.l.A.S., “Srungara," We.st 
Linton, Peehles-iiiire. 

1927- Thomson, Mrs, C.illarKis, West Linton, Peebles- 
sliire. 
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1937. Thomsox, Robert, B :^c.. Ph.I)., A.M.I.Merh E , j 
R.AF.V.R.. ‘■Mni.rlieUI," Butlpr's I 

Aylesbury. Biicki-. 1 

1930. Thom'^ox, Thomas Lauder, M.P., D.IMI., ! 

County Medical (dfticer, Dunbartonshire, ^ 

r.iauder(l.ile, Dumliartun. 

1910. THOMbOX. AVieliam X., Architect, Hope 

Clianibcrs. 52 Leith AA'alk, Edinburgh, 0. 

1911. Thokbuex. Lt.-CoL AA'illiam, O.B.E,, Wood- 

vilie, Annan. Dunifriessliire. 

1930. Thorxeycroet, AVallaee, of L>aIrulzion, Chal- 
niington Dorchester. 

1932. TllHIEi’LAXD, PaIRH’K A\yXDH\M Mukray. j 
Dryburgh Abbey. St Boswells. 

1933 *Th\xj, Jami.s Cow \\. St Helens, Duwiifield, j 
Dundee. 

1930. Tod. TiroMv.s M.. AVest iSrackly, Kinross. 

1924. Tod, AATleiam A.. Dunrobin, Cellield Road, ■ 
AAV.-'t Ewell. Surrey. 

I93j, Toleaxd, Rev. .Iamj-s. The Manse, Relniont 
( 'hun li 1(0. ul, Jleluist. 

1930. Towill. Rev. Edwtx S , M.A.. B.D., Chalmers 
Manf'e, 27 M iiuKor Street. Dundee. i 

1902.*Trau.l, IL Lioxll Xortox, E R G.S.. Capt., 
4th Highland Light Infantry, Villa Silvana, ; 
Via Romana. Bordigliera, Italy. 1 

1917. Traill, AVilliam, C.E., J.T., Holland, Papa 
AA’estray, (h’kney. 

1932. Tbaxter, NTCxEl (r.. Mavismeade. 18 M‘Donald 
Place, Edinburgh, 7. 

1939. Trexui, G. Mackexzie. (J.B.l'.. r.K.I.R.A., 

!•' S T , Glen Moneii. Forest j.>ii\e. Kiije.s- j 
Wood, Surrey. 

1022.*TKOrTKR iiioROi Cr \RK. M.D.. Ch.B. 
(riliih), J>,PJL (Aberd.t. F.R.-s.L.. Braeinar. 
17 Haslernere Load. Croucli End. Lotulon N.8. 
1924. Tulles, James Ki nxldy, Baingle J3rae, Tulli- 
body, by .Stirlin*:. 

192-3. Tui.r.ocii. J\Mrs. M.A.. 5 \\il(<>n Gardens, 
Glasgow, A.AA'. 

1!*:{L Tiiaoi'ii. Romiii' G, Al. \., H) J.a^t G.unus 

Road, Fainmli-liead. F.dinDuroh, K>. 

1930. TuN.-iiiLE, W . 11., Alonkliohie*, Curbielnll Ruail. 
Davidson's Alaiii'^, Edinbuieh, 4. 

1922. Turnduee, .John \\' , Kilbii-le, MiUbouse. 

TiLdiiiaJiruaitdi. Ai'oyll. 

1923. Ti RM K. Flo D. A.. I'MLTI isle's.. I,.iss\\ade 

bott ioe. 13 i’ei.A\<-nis .\,\-enue. ( Esterlev, 

Middles, -X. 

1937. T\z\i k, Fraxits ,] \mj-s, A K F S., 13 Barkers 
Road, Xetlicr laloe. Shelheld. 7. 


1917.*L'RQr'HART. Aevstair. D.S.U., Lalinier Cottage. 

3..itimer. near i beshain. Ihi'.ks. 

1930. \'aei , I'lioM \s IF. A.C.A.. i’.ikinHbni House. 

131 Rosemary IIilI Road, Little As.toii. .''tails. 


1935. *Valextixe, \ATlli\m Harris. The Mansion 

House. Auobterhouse, by Dundee. 

1936. Vax Giffex, Professor A. E., Biulogisch Archoeo- 

logisch Instituiit, Rijks Univer&iteit. Purtstr. C, 
Groningen. Holland. 

192(I.*\'arm.v, Prof. P.. M.A,, of Robertson College 
(no address). 

1933.*Veitch. Georoe. C.A., 14 Chalmers Crescent. 
Edinburgh, 9. 


1921. \V*adi»eel j, Jeffri.y. I. A., Architect. Calder- 
gro\e. IlalLside. lainarksliire. 

1928. Walker. Alexander. 424 Great AA’estern Road. 
Abenleeii. 

1928. WvEKER. Rev. George A. Everett. Minister of 
Parisli (*f Exonholme. Manse i)f Beiiliolme. 
J'dmshavon. Montrose, 

1937. AA'alkfr. Xixi\x. .Solicitor, Commercial Bank 

Jiuildings. 1 )nnf«*iTiiline. 

1926, Walker, Robert J., M.A., 17 Pentland 

Ciescent. Ihlinburiih. lib 

192L*\A'alkku AA'. Glassford, C..4 . 2 Iienham Green 
Avenue. Ivlinbiirgli. 3. 

1938. AValker. AA’illi^m James Stirlixg, Ph.D. 

(Edin.), A.II.-AV.C., F.I.C.. F.R S-lh, 13 The 
Lawns, i.ee Teirace, Blaekheatli, London, 
s.v:.3. 

1936. Wallace, Damd :?\vax, AA'.j=., G Eton Terrace, 
Kdinhurgli, 4. 

1928. \V\EL\cE, James. M.A.. Rector of A'ale of Leven 
.Academy, “ Glenleveii." Alexamlna, Dun- 

b.irtoiishire. 

1936. Wm.evlE. Rev. AATt.li vM .Axi.us, The Manse of 

Guthrie, i>y F<»rfar. 

1927. *\A' \LEis, AA’. Cyril. .Assistant Keeper, Art and 

I'A bnugraphiiMl Department, Royal Scottish 
Museum. 33 >{)Ot tiswuode Street, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. W\Ri», Guv Arjih'R. GcnealDoist. 2 WeslGilf 

lo)atl, lUoad'-taii-s. 

Rtoo. WvRiutoi*. Kodeut Xiwi.AXDs, B.Ciun.. Garth 
Green, AA’oodhall Bank, Culmton, Ediii- 
bui’iili, 13. 

1919. AVarr. The A’ery Rev. Charles Laixg, C.A'.O., 
M.A.. D.D.. Minister in St Giles (\ithedral. 
Dean of the Most Ancient and Most Xuble 
ttrder uf the Thistle, and Dean of the Cliapel 
Royal m .'^coilamh 63 Xorthuiuberland Street. 
Edinburgh. 3. 

1923, Warrvck, Malcoi.m, 7 Oxford Teirace, Edin- 
biirnh, L 

1932. Wason, C. K.. Eet'turer in (’lassical Arohreologj' 
in the ruiversity of Edinburgh, 18 Eghnton 
Crescent, Edinlmrgh, 12. 

1916. AA’atersox, David, R.E., Bridgend House, 
I Brechin. 
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1924. Wafehstox, Charles B., 25 Howard Place, 
Edinbursli, 4. 

1033. Wa'i ro\. Pi-dfr-'idr Damp, M.A.. M.D., 

F.R.C.S.E.. Bute Professor of AnatomT, 5 
Winilniill Rnail. AtulroW', 

1004. Watlixo. H. .'Steward. Architect, Plas Comwy, 
(.hidaitii. Llandikiii". A'. M'ale>. 

1907. '‘Wat>cix, Charles li Booc. 24 

Gaf'-cul A* Terrace. Murray ticld, Ediiihurgb. 
12. 

1024. WaF'Iox. Grauit!!' Mvckie, E lEI B.A., 50 (^ueeii 
Street. Edinburgh, 2, 

1013. U'at.-iox G. P. H. E.R.I.li.A.. Royd Com- 
ruis'-inn on Ancient and Historical Monii- 
meiit-j of .Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
hui-li. 1. 

1022. Wat^ox. IHnhv Mrcuvi.i. 1 )exm. C.A 12 
Ilenderlaiid Iviad. Murrayfiehl. Cdinhuri'li, 12 
102T.*WArsox. JoHX Hill, of Grangehill, Beitli, 
Ayr>lme. 

1908. * W.4TSOX, JoHX Parker, U'-S., Greystane. 

Kiihdlan Ruad. MurraylieM, ndinhuriih, 12. 
1030. \\’Ai>ux. Thomas William. J.P.. The School- 
hi'ii’'e. I iiillane 

1927.*Y’Araox. YTlliam Elder, U.B.E., J.P., Moray 
Bank, El^in 

1912 M'ATsoy. William .1.. M.A., LL.IC, D.Eitt Celt. , 
i'.R''E,, l.ineiitU'. Pr"ii*>.->i<r of ('eltie 
Languages, Literature and Antiquinc-?, Uni- 
\er''ity (if IMiidaiigln 17 Moichi-'tofi .\\enue. 
F.dinhurgh, 10. 

1933). M'vii. Kev. Iton.r V" W., M A. The Man-''- of 
Plu-'cai’den. Elgin. 

l0i)7.’^Wu I. .1 \Mi >. ELD. W r.E \.. 7 Bl.ickf-Td 
Road. E'linhurgh, 0. 

l!H)^ W\II T’iio \el\ Rev. l.VtTJII.XX .5I\'lj\X, 
M A . I! It . It.li.. EL, lb. Kinlocli. E'-chrarron, 
Ro‘«')-'>llire. 

1923). *\\ \n Wirr.nM J. M.IE, Cli.R 71 High 
"tn et, [',i!>|ev. 

1037. Wi iiDi lO’.r'Hx. I'l.'X r-T M \4 1 \‘. \x. M. A . T-E. B . 

I>'i , i.Ei>.. !*>‘jiiify l\r-f|ii-r oi Hi'' Ma|e-tys 
.''iLMi'-t . n ( ' it h I i.trd' n-'. Edinbiugh, 12 
102-'' *Wi.ii.' Rev llvHoi.i) Giom.i Mii.ir), M A., 

'I'iio AEiii'-e, i\ II kc'jdl'i inditsiiire 

r.l2o. Yd IR. Jami'.s Mclio. S C., 21 MaylieM Ter- 
raco. I dint'Ui'Ldi. lb 

10.1'b Will; J.IIIV L, M \. IT! w.-d U.-L’ent ^tre*.(. 
r. 2 

1027. Wd IK, Waliur, IS Cathkin Rea l, Laiigside. 

< rlasiloW . 

lo2o Wi-'iii.i. W . IdiiMVAj.. I.E"^, F.R.''.A.. 

E'-t ' h\M 'I t h I’llblic Mu-'eljliJ. ’I’oun ''«|ll<lie. 
J -ft I ln\ I Ji t It li'M t 

li;32. Wd-'Kix. PiRcv Wdr.LivM, E.R.E.'^., I'.lEGS.^ 
i'.R.ir.S, IdC..-"., E.Z \ ilia (Tiapport, 

'i'-UILUer, M' il'OCCi > , 


1937. Wl'.tw \tlr. Ai.exaxdkr, Publisher. Station 
Road, Lovhgelly, tite. 

1925. White, WdLLiAii, 2s Sliore Road, .\nstruther. 
Fife. 

192S. Wdiin.Lwv, Rev. HLuniur A.. Hnili Church 
Maiise. 2 Brighton Terrace*. Craigmi Te, Rothe- 
say. Bute, 

1909. Whittaker, Charles Richard, FRCS., 
F-U.S.K.. Lynwood, 27 Hatton Place. Kdin- 
hui'iih, 9. 

1937. Wdi.Hi’MAx, A, '^TTART. F K.A.L. F /. 
Melville G-ardeus. Bi^hopbricg-. t iI.I'lii av. 

1897. Wdi.i.ivMs, IE AEiLLAM. .IP., Tilelmr^t. 34 
Sout lieni Road, West Southbourne. Bourne- 
luoiith. Hants. 

1930. Wdtsox, Arihi'r, J P., 0 Saltoun Gardens, 
Glasiiow . Wd 2. 

1935. WdLsox. Artih;u W' , ■' Rannerdab- " Veuturc- 
tair Avenue. Uuntei’iidine. 

1933. Wdr.'ox, D win. A. ILEA S,. l.j Prospect il.ink 
Place. Eeitii. Edinlairgli, d 

1920. Wdr.so.v. Gr.oRU!' \u'ron. H.M. treological 
Survey. 19 Grange Terrace. Edinburgh. 9 

1933. WdLsox, James Pearsox, Milll ank, Privick Mill 

Ayr. 

1934. Wdl^<■>x. Ma|or Mvt'rici: J. H.. Tic* QuceiPs 

Own Cameron HighlandtTs, Ashnioi')*. Biidge 
of Fall), pert h-'bire. 

1932. Wdr.sox. P iRirGLAs. M.lnst.C.lL, 7^ Cilmi^ton 
I'lhnliutgli, Pb 

l02T.*WdLsox, UoDERT. 13!t Princes street, Kdin- 
hiirgh, 2. 

1923.*W iLsov. Rev. s. Gordox F.. M.A . B.Eitt., 
.\.K.F. !•'. R lli-'t.S., P)I(*an Ndear.igc. near 

F.iiit.u'hury, Kent. 
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. Minister of 
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"lltlllll, 


Rutheigleii. 




1 925. 

WYXFss,.r. Fexiox.A R.EB.. 

A. A I. 

. Art'ht 

s Scot . 


15 .-^.ilisbiiry 'I'errace, Alum 





Yvii'-. Mi-'s Ai.vi s .ViiKix. 
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Aidlieo Ro.id, i;olhi-''.i\ . 
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1037. 
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1027. 
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1013. 

1033. 


Yorx(.. M:- H Xri.ivi. li.i Uii'lnw rmiit. 

l>i',i}t'-n ( Tanifii'- ''.W. H* 

Yot'n*.. 10 ) 1 ]JKT ''loi.Li;. .1 r. ll'-n '^ln-iill- 
Oub'.titiUi' i't I ih- .ni>l 
Yount,. fHOiiA'- 13. \V . Auoliteranler. 
Yot-xc. T. P. Y' . A.IM P.A . lOitli .-iirt-t. 
Ola>uuw. I 2. 

Yoi’xc., Wjlliam lOi'-" ■ Oi .iiiix •■lull ' ll.iiiifon 
Avt-.*mie. Ldiiil'Uiuli. 1. 


1021.* Younger, Harry J., 21 I'uugla^ Ciescent. 
1 12 

102:*. YnuN'GiR. Mrs J. P. Arii-br.i^". Cd'iil'U" Clack- 

10.’.H.*Yuri I’.RTAX .InHN 'UnRirL 2S LIC'^' 

• flit 1 tilt, 1. (Hull '' 

1012 *VrLr, Thom W S.. 13 K.ist ClaitMijfnt .''tifft. 
Cihni'Uruh. 7. 


CORRESPONDING 


Axiilk''()V. U. Yliiiist 

Black. Oeorok F.. Pli I'. 

Lyiulhiu'^l. New I 

Bremxi r, ^ntox.Mi'l T*' w t 
FoiriuNL, John PnoLRi 
Berw icksliii'f . 

1'r\''LR, .Iokx, 0 <'L!'1 

rdml’uruli. 0. 

Manx. All.\am‘lil 22 10 .'^ 
Falkirk. 


• >n'‘ KiifWf. 

Pf.d.lfS. 

191.3. 

.12'> Wdi^on 

Av*tiu*‘, 


A. 

. Fi •*'■ w K k . Cd 1 1 hnoss. 

I9..!i.l. 

. Airh'.' 

( >\tun, 

19I.5. 

Ifiie Plate. 

Lfith. 

BCd 

d .Mleet. Launoslfii, 

Bdlo. 
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MEMBERS 

Maihie’>on. John. F.R :S.F.. 42 Fast Claremont 
^tifft. Fdini-inuli. 7. 

Moar. Peter t.ommi'sidi Au'*nt. 4 Thfitinn 

."•til ft l,f ru i« k "hfil.iiiil. 

MorrI'^on Murdo, LakfReKl Br.iuar. Lewis. 
"MiiH. "XMiit. ^Iun'rill'•. Lain 'f-'tf n. near 
Falkuk. 

I’Air. D\\ii> 1 I «tl>*n<lfviiii Pi.u f. Fiiinbui’uli. 12. 
Yi'i^'O-ix. .IxMi". Il'iu-ay Oikiie>. 


HONORARY FELLOWS 

IhDT. Sii \V. M. i'l.iNLiLR' I’EIIUL. I.I.I.'.L.. LL.l)., F.I1.A., Kincntu-i Pioft'.t'i of Kl'\ f’tulogy 

in L'luvor'ity Collo.;*’, [.oiidoii. W.C I. 
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l’rufe..s()r H. 1 )i: o: EM'oUi'i . I'mliurg i. Baden. Jolian vcu Weiithstiasse 4. 

192;!. .M. I ’ A r. in'; f f. I!i;i:i ir . I >. I, ( ' , I’rofc^M'iir an Colli'a'e do I’lani e 1 1 a 1' lii-tit ut de I'.iloontolngip 
Jliniuiine. Ban., ."id Avimiedela Motto Pii]uet. I’ai'i'. X.V''. 

I’rofoss.ir I-'i’.'.NZ Cl MoNf. 19 t'or.o d'lt.dia. lo.me 
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l-'ntNK CnUArii mmi'^on. M.A,. II i:T.itn))ion IB'.id. ( '.ii Ini,. 
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and .Ab-iatant Ibiri Cn of tlio Bull'll ^rlm.il at Botiic, ll.'i \ i.i B.ilbo, Boiiin ,29), 

A. JI. T-iLi.r.KE.x, Bi(ifo"fnr rnivoriritetet, HoBingfor', Bmi.ind. 

192(1. .M.ouoellin B>i.iLi.i:. I’lob.'or in the IMii'Oum Xatmual d Lli'toiro X.Uuiollo, and J'aoctor of 
tlio Iii'titut ilo Balbontol.ioio linm.une. I rue Bond B.iidi.ird. iionlo\ ,ird Saint-.Maroi'l. J’aii!. lo'k 

l’rofo''or Dr jiliilo'. A. W, Br.dntiEi;. Boi-tyror av L'nivor'itotot' I lld-aksaniiing. Tnllinlokkon, 
O'lo, Xornay. 

0. M. Jl.tLTos, M.A.. I'.Tl.A . I'|il,iniB, B.ithwii k Hill. B.illi. 

Brofo.'.'or Dr KiiN'T Ikiiiiiii ii I loliotinor Bat. (.ootliO'tra"o 4 1, i'roibnrg tin Broi'gau, 
t Ot iiKin V. 

Sir Ar.mi ii Kntiii. .M D . J>,.'^o.. LL.J),. IMLC .■<. lEng,). . Conservator of the Mnsoum 

and Huntoiiaii l’iofo"oi. Boyal Collogo of .'siirgooii' ,,t Kngland . l',i't-Bn 'idc iit of the Boval 
Anthropolooioal In'titiifo of Croat I!ntain and Ireland, .ind of the Anatoimeal .''oeietv 
.Master of the Bnnk'ton Bnowne I'.irin. llowiie. B.uiilioiougli. Kent, 

Dr B. B.iRtiiEM, Dii.et. r of the Institute of Arolia-olona ,4 B.nne, Museo Xa/ioii.ile Boinano, 
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1027 Di'V }ri:KMiLio Aicai.hl f)Ki. Ivio, Toin.'lavc^LM, Sautaiulrr. S[)ain 

1031. -Mrs M. E. 33 Long Street, Devizes, Wilt.'liiie. 

Profe-xir Lr llonmrr Zmin. Director bei il<‘n Staatiulien MiiM-m. Hoiiorar-proft-ssur an 3er 
Universitat, Am Lustiraiten, Derlin, C.2. 

1033. Professor Dr philo-. Ha-AKON Sukielk., Bergen^ Museums npUainlinu, Bergen. Xoiway. 

l!)3.~). Prof.->vOf Oi.RHAKi) Bir-'T, Zenti.iMiiektion lies Arrli.iolomM-hi ii Institute dcs lA-utschen 
Beiclies, \Vn\ r'ch-'tr. 3n « .. Berlin, W. 35. 

1030. Piotf'"(ii Dr An i'KL Vs Ai-i oLi»!, J*azmanv-rru\eisit.u, Mu/' niu-Koiut I'-n. Bud.iptst. \ 111. 

LADY ASSOCIATE 

I'MH ). 10 ott I It U' M . -\. Ml UK V Y, l^s B( Ri nts Tertaei . < cid*: .du< . 

SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, Nc., EXCHANGING 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Aichitectural. An haioloLGcal. and Histone Society 
lit (’he^tc! ami X'iith Wales. 

Belfast X'atnral History and Philosophical Society. 
Bei u ii'kshitf Xaluiali'N' Ciuh. 

Bn-tol and Oloiu e^ter'-hire AichceoloL'ical Society. 
Buchan ( 'luh 

liutc'ihire Xatiual History Society. 

(.'anihii.in AielucoluLn. al A'sonation 
(.'amiirid'.:'.’ Autitjuauan Society. 
t'aniinitht'ii''hiie AnTnjiiai i.ui S.Kicty. 

Uoiirfauld In'TiTiitf ^-t Ait. 

Cum lici land and \\ • "t im •? land Ant npiai laii .uid 
Ah ai Such ty. 

I )•'! l»\ '•hn c .\i' li.i'Mlocit ,il >out I \ . 

I) u inf I icsshirc Xatinal H I'-tory nnd Ant J'jiiariau 
Soi iet\ 

KdiiiLurch Awhit*-* tnial As-^oi lation 
Edinbui lOi (.3 < 'h '‘iifal Sor'u I \ . 

Klein lalfiarv ainl Si lentitte .'socjctv 
Ksse\ All lia-ohrci'-al S'K'lCtV. 

Gaeiii' So( IctV oI IliV'-lll''-'-. 

Gld'-cow A" ha‘< >1' 'Ul' al S' ). Irl \ . 

Ha ni j)-'li 1 1 e I' lcld Gin L ;nid A i ( li.C' >lo‘jt«-id Society. 
Hauuk Ah-ha ( iIm.:!' al Soi lely. 

Hi-t'Ui*' S‘<i ii-f\ ill i.,iiii .I'iiih and U)ii'.,liiM‘. 
lii'-tilntc 'll -\h iicCi.ili ic\ . Livfipoid 
Kent All h,i-i*li>cii'al >111 idv. 

(Orkiii’V Antiijilaiiail So' 1 * t\ . Kukwall. 

I’fi I ii'-liih >' H ;t I \ < u .Nat III al ''’III • . 
l‘o\\ N ■'dand E’iub. 

IT i\ al \ I it II h M )m 1< 1 _■ 1. 1 1 1 n-t It u! ' 


Boyal Arch;eolo::ical Institute ot (Beat Biitain 
an<l Ireland. 

Boyal ComiiiU'.KUi on Ancient and Historical 
Moiunnent' ot S' otl.md. 

Boyal Uoiunu'-sion on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuiucnt.s and Coiotiuci lon.s in Walc'^ and 
Monmouthshiie 
B**val Hutoriral >ocicty. 

Boy<d Irutitute of J-inruh Aroiiitoi’O!. London. 
lio\<d liuh Aeadctnv. 

Biav.vl X'urnurnatii- Societv. 

Boval Society ot Aniupi-uit' of lielaiul. 

Sc<'tti'h E'-cle^ioIo^ical Society. 

Slinip-shu'* All lueoloiiKsd .S">:ict \. 

Soeietv for the Ihoni'>ti'in of Pvoinaii Studies. 
Soeielv ot Anti'[iian''s oj London. 

Society ot .\nti*[iiaric' of Xew ca>t]e-upiin- I’yne. 
Soinci-'etshn*’ Ah lueolo_;ie.d ami Xatuial llisiory 
So( letv. 

Stiilnej Xatuial llhtoiv and Aicliaioloirieal Ai^cielv. 
Sune\ -Vii lui’olo'cii <\1 Socictv. 

Su'"-e\ Ah ha‘o|u'_n«Ml S'H-iety, 

Thud SpaldiiiL' < iuh 
'I'lioiV’^Lv Societ V. 

\'ikinL' .So< Id \ lor Xoiiliern Bi-'’‘;ih li 
Wiltshiie All hieoloci'’al S')' icty 
\oik'hiie All Ineoi' >ci' al Si'cictv. 

Ai'dia-olo'cical 'sui vc\ "f Indi-i 
Bi iti-'ii S' li' H »1 .It 1 L unc 
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Colonilni .Mu-(‘uni. 

Koval <'a!ia<lian lii'.nrutf*. 'I‘<>iunto. 

Ilo\aI <)nrarii) ^riHvum of Arc li;* Toronto. 5, 
Canada. 

UnivcT'siry ^ru>.euni, nunodin, Xow Zealand 


Foreign ISocietif:'^, (jniversitie-?. 

.Ml -'Ll .M--. . 

AcadeiiiU' 'U'-i Iii'-criptiuU'> et Belle-' LettiV'.. Pan-'. 
A(.adeiaie de'> >(,'irn< e'., Lt_niniiia<L L' n '^.K. 
Acadeiuie <le> Sciene('::i d rkraine. KndT. 

Acadeiiiie Royah' St-rde, Bel;_n'ade. 

Aihuini'stiatiou dv' Monuments, liiiLia, l.atcia 
AntInupolo:^i-( he (.C-'elKeliatt. \'u*niia. <>'tma?k. 

< iei man\ . 

Antiqiuu'i^clie ( ie.^eiUt.halt. Zurjeh. 

Ar<'ha‘oloyieal lii'^timte ot the InijXTial FnuaT-^ity 
of Kyoto, Japan. 

Arclueoloui'f he" In-'titut () K->n. I'nu Fian/ 

Jo"eph-rniver"ilat. Sze::ed. Kun::ary 
Arc ha-oloui'-elii'" In^titiit d<'f l‘a/maii\ I'mvei'.nau 

Budapevl 

Arehaoloi:i"ohe" In"f-itut de-< I )t“iit"<-heii Ueu lie" 
Romi"ch-( iermani'sclie KoniinH^ion. Fraiihfuii 
am -Mam. 

Aesoeiaeio (’atalana d' Antr"po!<»<ria. Ftnxiogia i 
l‘ielu"toii,i, Ihirei'l'in I I ni\oi."itat. >pain 
Rosniscli' Her7.eLiovini"eho> f.-aiule^-Mn"einn. Sara 
[e\ o. .1 (iLif ivlaN la. 

Biiieau of Fthnolooy, \Va"hm'iton 
California rni\<T"it\ in Ih-ikeley. 

Comini""ione .\reheoloLMra ( ’oininunale di lo-ma. 
Cornell Cnnei'iity lahrary. Ithaea. New Y'ork. 

C"l. "tatni archa-oloiiK ky u>t.iv ([ii"riTiu an heolo- 
uepie de ri-h.ll tclieeO'.IoV.UjiH’) IValia. Ri'- 
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Anniversary Meeting, 30 //i November 1938 . 


Professor THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

An apology for absence was intimated from Sir George Macdonald. 

William K. Dickson, LL.D., and Thomas AYde, W.S., were appointed 
Scrutineers of tlie Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows: — 

Sir Geokc.e ^Iacdonai.o, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 

T 'ice -Pres idc tits. 

Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D., TjL.D., F.R.S. 

The Hon. JjORD St \'n;EANs, LL.D. 

ALEXAxnER O. Crui.E. C.V.O.. LL.D. 


Councillors. 


Rev. MTlliam Bt rxett, B.D. 
tv. (E C. Hanna, O.B.E., C.A. 
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Sheriff C. H. Brown, K.C. 
William A nous. 


, tViLLiAAi K. Dickson, LL.D. 

: Thomas Yule, tV.S. 

Davio Baird Smith, C.B.E., LL.D. 

; Professor D. Talbot Rice, M.A. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY, NOVEMBER 30, 1938. 


Secretaries. 

Douglas P. Maclagax, W.S. Angus Graham. M.A. 

JFor Foreign Correspondence. 

Professor V. Gordon Ciiilde. D.Litt.. Professor W. M. Calder. M.A., LL.D., 
D.Sc. P.B.A. 

Treasurer. 

J. Bolam Johnson, C.A. 

Curators of the Museum. 

James Curle, LL.D., W.S. James S. Richardson. 

Curator of Coins. 

Robert Kerr, M.A. 

Librarian. 

Marryat R. Dobie, B.A.(Oxon.). 

Councillors ex-officio. 

The Hon. Sir Heiv H. Dalrymple, K.C.V.O., 1 Representing the Board of 
Kenneth Sanderson, W.S., j Trustees. 

John A. Inglis, K.C. Representing the Treasury. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Mere elected PelloM's: James 
Carson. !M.B.E., F.E.I.S.; Major Alan Gomme Duncan. M.C. : Andrciv B. Flett, 
M.B.. Ch.B.; J. Muir Haddow; G. P. Henderson, M.A., B.A.(Oxon.); Cuthbert 
King, I.C.S.; John R. Lockie; John DrcMCtt Lyford-Pike. M.A.; Charles Thorpe 
Mclnnes; James Mathciv; George A. G. Mitchell. M.B.. Ch.M.; Stuart Piggott: 
Francis John Robertson, J.P. ; Miss Agnes Aitken Yates. B.Sc. 

The Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 
Meeting;- 

Ilonoranj Fellow ; Monsieur le Professeur Rene Cagiiat. 

Fellows : The Most Hon. The Mar(|uess of Ailsa: Richard AinsMorth; Lieut. - 
Colonel William Anstruther-Gray ; John Asher; Rev. MJlliam Bernard Atherton. 
B.A.; J. Malcolm Bulloch. .M..\., LL.D.; Rev. Thomas Burns. C.B.E.. D.D.. 
T.D., E.R.S.E.; J. Graham Callander. LL.D.. Director of the National Museum 
of Antifiuities of Scotland; John M. Conic. Arclueologist to the Royal Commission 
on Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland; Robert Cross; Alexander 
S. Cumming. il.D. ; Rev. Ewen Fraser; William Robcu't Gourlay. C.S.J., C.I.E.. 
Knight of (irace of the Order of .St John of Jerusalem; Francis Greig; Rev. 
Canon Thomas Hannan. M.A.; John A. Holms; Sir Reginald F. Johnston. 
K.C.M.G.. C.B.E., M.A.(Oxon.). LL.D. (Hongkong). Sir William C. .Johnston. 
LL.D.. W.S.; Robert M. Kater; Alexander Bui-gess Kennedy; Miss Dorothy 
Mary Liddell; Hugh MacCortjuodale; Captain J'Jliot M. .S. McKirdy. M.A.(()xon.) ; 
William Strachan ilalloch; .J. A. S. Miller, M.Y.O.. W.S.; F. Keith Murray. 
W.S.; .James S. Nicoll; Arthur F. Balfour Paul. F.R.I.JJ.A.; Alexander L. 
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Dick Peddie, W.S.; The Right Rev. Edward S. Reid, M.A., D.D., Bishop of 
St Andrews; Robert Burns Robertson, M.V.O. ; Thomas Smellie, Architect; 
John Smith; James Steuart, O.B.E., W.S.; T. Walker-Love, M.B.; Alexander 
Whitelaw. 

The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of these Members. 

The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the affairs 
of the Society: — 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their 
Report for the year ending 30th November 1938. 

Fellowship. — The total number of Fellows on the roll at 
30th November 1937 was ...... 1025 

At 30th November 1938 the number was .... 1018 


being a decrease of ...... 7 

The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was 53, 
while 36 died, 13 resigned, and 11 allowed their membership to lapse. 

It is with very great regret that we have to record the loss which the 
Society has sustained through the death of Mr J. Graham Callander, LL.D., 
Director of the Museum since 1919. An appreciation of his work and 
services to Archaeology was made at the meeting in April last. Two 
former Members of Council, Colonel Anstruther-Gray and Mr Robert 
Cross, will also be missed. Colonel Anstruther-Gray was first elected to 
the Council in 1921, and became a Vice-President in 1923; he was re- 
elected to the Council in 1920, again became a Vice-President in 1927, 
and in 1931 began his last term of office as a Councillor. Mr Robert Cross 
served on the Council from 1924-1927. We have further to record the 
death of an Honorary Fellow, Professor Rene Cagnat, Secretaire Perpetuel 
de I'Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, who gave to our Librarv 
copies of several of his works, including Revue des Publications Epi- 
yraphiques d I'Antiquitc Romainc, Paris, 1889; Cours d’Epigraqdiie Latine, 
Paris, 1898; L'Armcc Romaine d'Afrique et V Occupation Militaire de 
VAfrique sous les Empercurs, Paris, 1892. 

Proceedings. — An advance copy of The Proceedings lies ui^on the table. 
Twenty papers were read during the session, of which 11 dealt with pre- 
historic subjects and 9 with historic sidjjects. The Society is indebted to 
Mr Walter G. Grant for having most generously provided the coloured 
plate,s which illustrate the paper “The Armorial de Berry.” 

The Museum. - The number of objects received during the year was 
1640 by donation and 206 by purchase. 
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Her Majesty Queen Mary has again shown her interest in the Museum 
by the presentation of a bronze medal commemorating the visit made by 
George lY. to Edmburgh in 1822. 

The larger projDortion of relies acquired belong to the jirehistoric 
period, over 700 objects, found chiefly on the Clova estate, Aberdeenshire, 
having been presented by Captain Hugh P. Lumsden. A number of objects 
from Orkney have been given by Mr Walter G. Grant, F.S.A.Scot., the 
most important being a neck-ring, an armlet, a flat pointed band and 
a pin, all of silver. These relics formed jiart of the magnificent silver 
hoard of Scandinavian origin, found at Skaill in 1858. 

A number of imiJortant relics, obtained from the excavation of Stone 
Circles in Ayrshire, were xiresented by Mrs Isabella M. Christie and Mr 
Andrew Hamilton. A socketed iron axe, fonnd during the excavation of 
Rahoy Fort, Morvern, Argyll, Avas given by Mi\s Newton of Rahoy. Major 
Harry H. Hebden, M.C., has again given a collection of Neolithic Pottery 
from cairns at the Calf of Eday, Orkney. 

Among chance finds ijresented to the Museum were a Beaker Urn, 
gifted by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and a Food-vessel Urn, 
found at Bonnyrigg, which was presented by the Town Council of Bonny- 
rigg and Lasswade. 

Our Token Collection has been enriched by a gift of 619 Communion 
tokens by Mrs F. Weston, from a large collectioii formed by her father, 
the late Mr R. MeVitie, Ediidmrgh, and by a bequest of 75 sijecimens by 
the Rev. Thomas Burns, C.B.E., D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Imj^ortant gifts to the Museum have been made by the National Art- 
Collections Fund, there having been j)resented through “the London Scot 
Bequest” a section of oak wall-[)aneirmg of sixteenth-century date Avhich, 
until recently, formed jiart of the furnishings of the Castle of Killochan, 
near Girvan, Ayrsljire. and an early sixtecnth-centnry Scottish claymore 
which is j)robably the oldest surviving exami)le of its kind. This is not 
the first occasion on Avhich the National Museum has been helx)ed by the 
Art -Col lections Fnnd, a recent in.stance being the granting of a most 
generous donation which enabled it to acquire the Monymusk Reliquary. 
It cannot be too Avidely known that the Fuml is maintained by A'oluntary 
subscrixrtion and beexuests, and is used to assist in the acquisition of 
iinx^ortant anti(|uities and Avorks of art for the National Collections. 

Director of the Museum . — The po.st of Director of the ^luseum has 
been filled by the ajj^jcniitment of Mr A. J. H. Edwards. ^Ir Edwards, 
Avho has been Assistant Keeiier since 1912, has a thorough knowledge of 
the contents of the Museum, and has contributed a number of liajjers of 
interest and imjjortance to The Proceedings of the Society. 

Keeper. — Mr Robert B. K. StcA'cnson, M.A., has been nominated to fill 
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the post which became vacant through the promotion of Mr Edwards. The 
Lords of the Treasury have agreed that the holder of this post shall in 
future be styled “ Keeiier,” instead of “Assistant Keeper.” 

Excavations. — The excavation of the Viking site at Freswick Bay, 
Caithness, has now been completed by Dr A. O. Curie. Mr Ian A. 
Richmond has finished his excavation of the Roman Fort at Fendoch, 
Perthshire, and Mr C. S. T. Calder his exploration of an early domestic 
site on the Calf of Eday, Orkney. Accounts of these excavations will be 
given to the Society during the coming session. 

Grants have also been given to Dr W. Douglas Simi^son for excava- 
tions at Esslemont Castle and Kildrummy Castle. The residts obtained 
will form the srdijects of future communications. 

A Report of further excavations carried out at Birrens during the years 
1936 37 has been communicated to the Societj' by Mr Eric Birley and has 
appeared in The Proceedings, Volume LXXII. 

The Library. — The additions to the Library amounted to 149 volumes, of 
which 112 were acquired by donation and 37 by j^urchase. In addition, a 
large number of publications of learned Societies, etc., have been received 
by way of exchange and subscription; 149 books have been bound with 
the aid of the Grant made by H.M. Treasury for this purpose. 

The Rhind Lectureship. — The Rhiiid Lectures for 1938 have been post- 
poned until after the New Year, as Dr C. F. \. Schaeffer is still carrying on 
the excavations at Ras Sliamra, about which he is to lecture. They will be 
delivered between 24th April and 3th May 1939. The dates for delivery 
of Professor Haakon Shetelig's cour.se for 1939, on “The Early xfrt of 
Scandinavia,” have not yet been fixed. Dr W. C. Dickinson has agreed 
to give the lectures for 1940, which are to deal with legal historv. 

The Gunning Felloivship. — The Gunning Fellowship for 1938 was granted 
to Mr A. J. H. Edwards. 

The Chedmers-Jervise Prize. — The di.strict chosen for the Chalmers- 
Jervise Prize Essay for 1938 was M’igtownshire. No essay has been 
received. 

N.\tioxal JIcsEC-'I op Axtiqpities of Scoti..\xd, 

Queex .Stheet, Edixburgh. 

The Report was adopted on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
the Hon. Lord St Vigeans, LL.D. 
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Monday, \'Zth Decemher 1938. 

Professor THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: James 
Alasdair Clark: .lohn Manuel Cook, B.A.; M'illiam Croft Dickinson. M.A.. 
Ph.D., D.Lit. ; John Gladstone, M.A.; Miss Phcebe A. M. Keef: Rev. Nigel 
J. H, MacCnlloch; William Henry Morrison; Kenneth A. Steer. M.A.. Ph.D.; 
James Ronald Teggin, M.A. 

Donations to the Museum and Library, as per lists at end of volume, 
were intimated and thanks voted to the Donors. 

Purchases for the Museum and Library, as per lists at end of volume, 
were announced. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 


A STONE-AGE SETTLEMENT AT THE BRAES OF RINY^O, 
ROUSAA', ORKNEY. (First Report.) By Professor Y. G. 
CHILDE, F.S.A.Scot., and WALTER G. GRANT, F.S.A.Scot. 

Sherds and flints have frequently turned up on the lands of Bigland 
Farm at the foot of the Braes of Rinyo. But the settlement here described 
was first discovered by James A'orston, jun., an employe of Mr Grant’s, 
engaged in pros]iecting under his direction during the winter of 1937—8. 
Following up indications afforded by slabs on edge projecting through 
the turf, he exjiosed the outlines of prehistoric dwellings, including the 
whole of what will hereafter be described as A and C and parts of B, D. F, 
and G. Recognising that the architecture and relics agreed with those 
disco\ered at Skara Brae, but that their association wdtli sherds of a 
Beaker gave the new site exce{)tional im]>ortance, he desisted from further 
operations until excavations could be carried out under our continuous 
supervision. We began work in June 19.38 and continued till the middle 
of July, after which date the ruins were covered over for protection. 
During six weeks of relatively unfavourable weather we completed the 
examination of chambers A, B, C, and D and brought to light a new’ 
chamber situated beneath them. The results obtained suggest that we 
have on Rousay a complete settlement of Beaker age or earlier, the full 
excavation of wdiich may be expected to prove no less revolutionary for 
British prehistory than that of Kbln-Lindenthal has been for Central 
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European. But it will require several seasons’ work, so it has seemed 
desirable to publish at once a fairly full account of the results obtained 
up to date. 

In the north-east corner of Rousay the land falls away in a south- 
westerly direction from the heights of Faraclett Head in a succession of 
terraces where the flagstones, bedded almost horizontally, crop out in a 
series of miniature precipices. The lowest of these terraces rises to 
100 feet above O.D., or rather over 20 feet (in a distance of 80 feet) above 
the cultivated fields of Bigland Farm. The prehistoric settlement begins 
immediately at the foot of this steeiJ brae, which shelters it (see fig. 1). 
The preservation of the buildings described below is to be attributed at 
least in part to the scree and hill wash from the terrace above. On the 
other hand, the outcrops on the brae have been quarried for building 
stone for centuries, and even the base of the steep declivity, though now 
reserved, like the moor above it, for pasture, seems not to have escaped 
agricultural operations. Stones of the prehistoric dwellings projected 
above the turf before excavation started, and several of these are heavily 
scored on their exposed edges. From the base of the brae the lower 
beds of flagstone are covered with a relatively deep deposit of soil washed 
in from above. 

Over the area excavated this deposit, constituting the subsoil on 
which the village was built, slopes down, uninterrupted by rock, west- 
south-west at a rate of 1 in 5. But this predominantly westward slope is 
traversed by undulations at right angles to it. accounting for differences in 
level of little more than 8 feet in 15 feet from north to south (PI. I). 

Remains of human occupation have been encountered throughout the 
excavated area immediately above virgin soil wherever this has been 
reached. The pottery found in such situations com])rises, like that from 
the lower levels at Skara Brae, both A and B wares. But, save in the 
trough of a south-to-north undulation, only fragments of constructions 
have yet been fomid resting on virgin soil: the bulk of the constructions 
exposed rest rqjon artificial deposits presumably accumulated before their 
ere<‘tioii. 

Soundings have shown that ruins extend for a distance of 50 yards 
westward towards the farm buildings across a field c-overed this summer 
by a hay-crop. The area excavated during 1938, however, measures onlv 
some 30 feet from east to west and 10 feet from north to south. On the 
south the excavation began roughly on the crest of an undulation and 
followed the slope downward to a trough on the north which seems to be 
connected with a line of vertical fracture in the outcropiiing rock. On 
the east the boundary of the area coincided in practice with a series of 
rock-ledges which form the lowest step to the first terrace of the brae. 
The ledges are, however, only shallow, and there are traces of occupation 
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even above them. East of, and above, the ledge the natural exposures 
of rock have been accentuated and modified to a still uncertain extent 
by undateable quarrying. Presumably the Rinyoans themselves initiated 
these operations, for the immense quantity of stone incorporated in the 
preliistoric houses cannot have been entirely suppfied by the products of 
weathering. Of course the flagstone breaks so easily along bedding jilanes 
and “backs” that it could easily be quarried with stone tools. The lower 
chamber in the Taiverso Tuick burial mound itself provides a superb 
example of how skilfully admittedly “Neolithic” jieople could deal with 
the Rousay flagstone. 

To make this area habitable it liad to be drained and levelled. Durinsr 
the rains of 1938 we found that the drainage from above not oidy trickled 
down over the rocks, but also seeped out through joints in the stone. To 
carry off such moisture a main drain had been dug, running parallel to the 
rock-ledges, north and south, at least as far north as the trough of the 
undulation that formed the northern limit of our excavation. The un- 
evenness of the ground-level was partly counteracted by the construction 
of terraces formed of midden material or of layers of horizontal slabs. 
On the ground thus prepared we have exposed four chambers, proved by 
the presence of hearths to be occupational units. Not even these four are 
necessarily contemporary, and some of tlieir walls cover fragments of others 
whicli must be earlier. The chambers have been numbered A, B. C, and 
D, and it will be convenient to describe them in that order, reserving for 
subsequent discussion the question of their chronological relations (PI. II). 

Chamber A is situated just north of the crest of the undulation. The 
ruins of the older chamber, E. under its north wall, however, reduce the 
slope across A’s floor iii this direction to 1 in 30. but from cast to west the 
floor is inclined as much as 1 in 7 ! (sections AB and CD). Without annexes 
chamber A is approximately a rectangle with two corners rounded. 15 feet 
long north-west to south-east and 11 feet wide. It is entered at its north- 
western end through a passage-doorway situated west of the centre of the 
end wall (PI. IT. 1). Stout slabs on edge form tlie outer jambs. Behind 
them a thin slab projects edgewise from the left-hand wall to serve as 
check; no corresponding check survives in the op])osito wall and the 
aperture at this point is 2 feet 3 inches wide. Beyond the check the 
door cheeks are faced with slabs on edge which are i>reserved to heio-hts 
of 1 foot (5 inclics and 1 foot 10 inches respectively above the pavement, 
without, however, showing holes for the bar such as pierce the similar 
slabs in doorways of tyj^e I at Skara Brae. 

In the chamber's side walls are bed ciu-losures demarc*ated by slabs on 
edge precisely as at Skara Brae. That on the left (PI. lY. 2) projects into 
the chamber in the manner normal on the Mainland though it is also 
recessed into the side wall to a depth of 1 foot. The back wall of this 
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bed is formed of a single slab of slatey stone over 2 feet 6 inches high, 
which has been pushed forward by the weight of earth behind it so that 
its upper edge now overhangs 8 inches. The right-hand bed is recessed 
into the south-west wall, as in chamber 9 at Skara Brae, and is separated 
from the main chamber by two slabs in line with the wall, respectively 
1 foot 8 inches and 8 inches high. 

In the east corner a small tank (limpet box), walled, floored, and 
covered with carefully trimmed rectangular “slates,” has been let into the 
floor. The lid was actually found in position, but the receptacle contained 
nothing but earth and midden material that had filtered in under the lid. 
East of the centre of the rear wall a door at some xjeriod led into chamber B. 
The doorway is flanked on the left by a stout block rising 1 foot 10 inches 
above the pavement, and on the right by a masonry pier of which three 
comses alone survive to a height of 1 foot. The line of the left cheek is 
continued by two courses of masonry, but the masonry on the right-hand 
wall is interrupted by a slab on edge, i\ow terribly decayed and tilted out 
of the vertical, which may once have projected to form a check. The 
doorway was x^aved throughout its length with a drain running under the 
liavement on the left-hand side. The door was found blocked ii]! loosely 
with horizontal slabs as if it had gone out of use while chamber A was 
stiU occupied. 

Beyoiid the x^i^r flanking the communication door on the right is a 
recess about 1 foot deex”) occup\'ing the whole south corner of the chamber. 
In the middle of its rear wall stands a block on edge, 1-| foot high but 
tilted westward owing to tlie collax)se of the drain lintels. It recalls the 
X)iers svixiiiorting dressers at Skara Brae. The south corner of the recess 
was occuxiied by a masonry x^ier three courses high, not bonded into the 
chamber walls. The south-west wall was found to run on behind this xuer 
to abut on a very stout block on edge in the south-east wall that might 
also have been connected with a dresser. 

Fr(jm the left-hand cheek of the main door to the corresx)onding cheek 
of the rear communication door the eastern wall of chamber A forms a 
unit with carefully rounded corners. It is xweserved to a height of 1 foot 
8 inches or four courses of masonry t>n the north-west, but is badly broken 
down from the north corner and stands only 7 inches high in the east 
corner. West of the door the south-east end wall again seems unitary 
axjart from the x^ier added in the corner. The south-west wall stands only 
two or three courses high south of the bed-recess. It then turns roimd to 
form the end wall of the recess, but is not bonded into the latter's rear 
wall. Instead there is a gax^, the south-west or rear wall of the bed being 
formed for the most x’Jirt of the outer face of the wall of chamber D, 
Xiartially reconstructed and only roughly bonded ii\to the north-west end 
wall of the bed at the north corner (PI. V, 1). This end wall then turns 
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round to continue the south-west wall of the chamber, till at the west 
corner, which is not rounded, it bonds into the north-west wall. This 
stands 1 foot 5 inches high at the corner. 

The whole floor of the chamber was covered with a layer of clay some 
2 inches thick upon which most of the relics lay. It entirely masked the 
central fireplace, the position of wliich was only indicated at this stage by 
a patch of red ash and baked clay. Behind this patch lay a slab over 
4 feet long, evidently fallen, which recalled the taller j^illar stone found 
fallen in a similar position in chamber 7 at Skara Brae. On removing 
the clay and fallen slabs other articles of furniture and some stone paving 
were exposed. 

The central hearth, placed just as at Skara Brae between the two beds, 
was only 2 feet square (PI. lY. 1). Only two kerbstones (on the north- 
east and north-west) and the decayed hearth-plate survived. Parallel to 
the north-east kerb two thin slabs on edge frame a narrow channel, 
4 inches wide, that seems to run into an irregular hole in the clay floor 
near the east corner of the hearth. It was filled with softer and darker 
material than the rest of the midden under the floor, and may be regarded 
as a sump connected with the main drain by a branch channel under the 
hearth. About 3 feet south-east of the south corner of the hearth was a 
post-hole, about 3 inches across, framed by three small slabs on edge. 
Lender the fallen “pillar slab” was an accumulation of burnt clay that 
may represent the squashed ruins of an oven sucli as was found in 
chamber C. About a foot to the east of this accunndatioji a slatey slab, 
hollowed out iu precisely the same manner as that under the C oven, was 
actually discovered (PI. Y. 2). But this was end)edded beneath the floor 
deposit, covered hy another slab, and engaged beneath the floor of fhe 
“limpet box” (PI. YI. 1). It cannot therefore have belonged to the 
hypothetical oven squashed by the fall of the ■■])illar,” and really seems to 
have been re-used to cover the drain that runs under the communication 
door and beneath the floor as far as the sum]> at the east corner of the 
hearth. 

The sump, as already noted. ]>robably connected under the hearth 
with the main drain. The latter channel, roofed throughout with massive 
lintels, runs across the whole length of the chamber. Entering near the 
south corner of the south-east end wall, it passes just west of the hearth 
and runs out under the wall at the west corner. The floor of the channel 
is not paved and only rough masonry su]iports the lintels. 

In clearing the chamber no large accuimdation of fallen building stones 
was found cumbering the lloor between the surviving wall stunpis. Now, 
clearly, stones fallen from the walls would not have been removed by 
modern plunderers to a greater ileidh than the walls themselves. Hence 
if the masonry of the walls had once been carried higher (as at Skara 
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Brae) and had collapsed into the chamber, the debris must have been 
removed either by the Rinyoans themselves or by their immediate successors, 
but in any case before the ruins became grass-^rown. 

The description of the inner wall, given above, will have suggested that 
chamljer A was only a part of a larger complex. This truth will be clearer 
from a consideration of the outer wall-face of the chamber’ In fact it is 
only on the north that a true outer face survives, and even there it is very 
much dilapidated. On the right (west) of the main doorway the casing 
wall of chamber D abuts on the outer wall of A, but the latter’s face is not 
carried on behind the casing wall: thereafter the chamber wall is simi)ly 
one course thick, faced on the inside only and backed up against midden 
packing. Outside both casing and outer facing walls at their junction a 
solid slab on edge forms an outer jamb to the door. 

A corresponding slab stands on the left of the door. Eastward of it 
the wall of A is faced externally for a distance of o feet, giving the wall a 
total thickness of 4 feet. But the face in question seems really to con- 
stitute one wall of a passage running between A and the complex of 
buildings provisionally termed chambers F and G. Behind this face another 
is visible (PI. VI. 2). and its line seems to be continued by slabs on edge, 
now more or less displaced, as far as the chamber’s north corner: such 
slabs were commoidy used in the outer faces of walls at Skara Brae. 
They and the wall masonry rest on wide slab footings 82’4 feet above 
O.D. (PI. XVI, 1). Beyond the corner on the east no outer face survives. 
Presumably the inner wall was simply l>acked up against a packing of 
midden, while the rock-ledges of the brae (p. 7) would take the place of 
a casing wall. On the south-east the end wall of A frankly coincides with 
the wall of B. On the west no recognisable outer face survives. The rear 
(inner) wall of the right-hand bed is itself just the outer face of the wall 
round chamber D for a distance of 3 feet from the bed’s south corner. 
But it looks as if the wall of D, tliougli going down 9 inches below the 
bed’s floor (sec tion AB), had been entirely reset for incorporation in the 
inner wall of A. After 3 feed tliere is a break in the masonry, and the 
remaining 3 j feet seems formed of courses loo.sely added to D’s wall, which 
was, of course, curving away from chamber A. 

From chamber A one could at some ])eriod pass into chamber B 
through a jiassage 2 feet 0 inches long that has already been described. 
Of the chamber thus reached only a small hearth, 2 feet square, a slate 
box immediatelv to the left of the door, and a recess to the right survive 
(PI. VII. 1). The only recognisable wall round B is that on the north- 
west, which it shares with A, and 2 feet of masonry, onlv two courses 
high, running southward from its northern corner. Two slabs on edge south- 
west of the hearth may mark the line of the same wall’s outer face: the 
ledge of outcrop perhaps coincided with the corresponding north-east wall. 
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On the east the floor of B is virgin soil, bnt since the latter was sloping 
very steejaly (section EE) several layers of slabs had to be laid down on 
the west to level up the floor. This pavement is supported by a terrace 
wall. 18 inches to 2 feet liigh, bounded on the south-west by a line of slabs 
on edge, of which only two survive. This masonry platform itself rests 
upon a layer of midden, oifly 9 inches deep, terraced upon the sloi^ing 
virgin soil by the east waU of “chamber C.” The main drain, already 
encountered under tlie floor of A, runs through this platform untler the 
floor of B too. The primary channel is a trench cut in virgin soil little 
more than 4 inches deejj and G to 8 inches wide in which fragmentary 
and doubtful traces of a lining of inclined slabs on edge survived at a 
few points. Bnt this channel runs at the bottom of a built conduit nearly 
2 feet wide, the masonry of which rises some 9 inches on the lower or 
western side and about 0 inches on the east. The built walling supports 
massive lintels: No. 5 measures 2 feet G inches by 2 feet 2 inches by 3 
inches; No. 7, 1 foot o inches by 1 foot 10 inches by 1^ inch: and No. 8, 

2 feet by 2 feet 8 incdies by 4 inches (PI. YII. 2). North of section line 
EE the drain runs in a north-westerly direction, passing under the party 
wall between A and 13 at the i>resumed north corner of the latter chamber 
to carry on under the floor of A. the slope throughout being designed to 
ensure a discharge in that direction. Farther south, however, the drain 
runs nearly north and south, and from lintel 2 wonld discharge southward 
down the undulation in that direction. The massive lintels of the drain 
supported one or two layers of thinner slabs, mostly much decayed, which 
constituted the true floor of chamber B. 

L^pon the kerbstones round HG. which are nnusually low — only 4 to G 
inches high — lay a fallen slab of thin slatey stone, some 4 feet long, that 
may have formed the front of a bed. There may also have been a bed in 
the north corner, but the collapse of a drain lintel under its flot)r (I’l. VII) 
has distorted its plan. The north t'ud is forme<l by a slab on edge against 
the party wall of A. Two similar slabs with a joint length of 3 feet 8 
inches might have seiiarated the bed from the main chand:)cr. There is 
just a ghost of ail end wall at right .angles to these on the south-east, while 
two coursi's of masonry, though extending only for 2 feet, might serve at 
once as the rear wall of the bed and the south-west wall of the chamber. 

Oidy a very thin deposit covered the slabs and virgin soil in the area 
of chamber B, but tlie number of flints anti potsherds (inclntling parts of 
restorable vessels and decor.atetl fragments) suffleed to define the deposit 
as a true oc(ai]iation layer. 

Below and west of chamber B the mitldcn terrace snjiporting its outer 
wall extends, more or less level, over a wklth of 4 to G feet. A few slabs, 
laid rather casually n|)on it. woidd suggest use as a x>assage did they lead 
anywhere. The terrace is bounded on the west by an irregular foundation 
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of blocks, faced only on the west and resting^ on the to]) of a line of slabs 
that serve as a revetment to the midden terrace. These slabs, from 2 feet 
to 1 foot 8 inches liigch. are leaning out of the vertical as much as 1 foot 
against the terrace they support (section EF). At the same time they 
form the eastern boundary of the area termed chamber C. On the south 
and west no boundary to this area survives. On the north a composite 
wall, built up against the terrace revetment, extends westward for 4 feet, 
but then breaks off as described below (PI. VIII, 1). 

The floor of chamber C was not marked by any regular paving nor yet 
by a continuous bed of clay. Pottery, stone “lids,” and, above all. flint 
scrajiers, were abundant throughout the area, but were not concentrated 
at any well-defined horizon. The “floor” is accordingly an arbitrary level 
determined only by the bases of surrounding walls and the articdes of 
furniture to be described — a raised hearth. He. a stone tairk. Be, and 
a post-socket. Pc. The heartli, about 4 feet square, is demarcated by 
four kerbstones, each nearly 1 foot high. The northern or rear slab had 
broken and tilted forward and was supplemented by an extra kerb only 
4 inches high but 7 inches wide. There was an extra kerb south of the 
front slab too. The hearth was filled with a tough deposit of peat-ash 
containing a little burnt bone and coming up to a level of 79-35 above 
O.D. save for a circular hole, 8 inches deep and 9 inches wide, near the 
south kerb. It may have been designed to hold a cooking-pot, since a 
l^ot-lid. 7| by fli- inches in diameter, lay close to its mouth (PI. VIII. 2). 
No slab served as a hearth-plate under the ash bed. 

Immediately south of the hearth and backed up against it was a clav 
oven resting on a slab of slatey stone sunk in the supi)osed floor of the 
chamber (Pis. VIII and IX). The oven had an over-all length of 2 feet 
at right angles to the hearth and a width of 2^ feet. The clay walls, 
standing at most 9 inches high and from 4 j to 9i inches thick, enclosed 
a perfect square with round corners of I foot 3 inches each way. In the 
middle of the east wall two stones of (juadrangular section, lOj and 
10 inches high and 3 and .5 inches thick respectively, were set on end to 
form a support for the clay walls. 0]>posite them in the west side there 
may have been a vent hf)le 4 inches wide, as over this space the baked clav 
wall was narrowed and reduced in height to 1 J inch. The clay walls were 
so hard that they could be removed almost intact by sliding them on to 
thin sheets galvanised iron, an operation skilfully performed by James 
A’orston. It was then seen that the slatey slab oti which the oven stood 
had been hollowed out ov£*r preci.sely the area enclosed by the clav walls, 
so that the slab ])reserved a perfect negative impression of the plan of the 
oven's interior (fig. 2). It was at first thought that the slab had been 
deliberately carved; but it is possible that the heat of the oven has dis- 
integrated a few skins of the laminated slab where it was not protected 
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by the clay. The discovery of similar slabs under the floor of A (PI. Y, 2) 
and under the wall of D has enhanced the probability of the second 
explanation. In any case the slab in question was very soft, and broke 
into many ijieces when an attempt was made to raise it. It has, however, 
been reconstructed on a concrete bed, and the whole oven is restored in 
the National Museum. This is the first jjre-Iron Age oven to be discovered 
in the British Isles, but in Central and South-eastern Europe large clay 
ovens are regular features in neolithic houses. 

Behind, i.e. north of the hearth, a thin slab nearly 5 feet long, but 



brokeii and tilted forward towards the hearth (PI. IX. 1). might be taken 
for the frontal ]iai'tition slab of a bed. At the base of this slab there is a 
single course of walling. If this bed really belongs to cliaTiiber C. a low 
thin slab at right angles to the one just mentioned would form its east end. 
But, save for a thin xipright at the north end of the slab last mentioned, 
any rear wall to the supposed bed enclosure has vanished. 

The north wall of C, as already indicated, is composite. In the north 
corner a rough strip of masonry, built up against the east revetment at 
right angles to it. abuts against a stout slab on edge which has slipped 
westward, but originally belonged to the wall of chamber D (PL YIII, 1). 
Another stout slab on edge at right angles to the foregoing and parallel 
to the siqqxosed end of the “bed” may mark an original northward turn 
in C’s wall, which would then have continued westward again behind the 
“bed” along a line indicated by a single thin upright that broke in half 
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before the photograph rei)rodii(‘e(l in PI. IX. 2 was taken. This broken 
slab was all that remained of the north wall: west of it chamber C is 
continuous with the neighbouring chamber D. To produce this continuity, 
and even to make room for C at all. the south wall of D had to be removed 
entirely. Moreover, although the Hoor of chamber D is 2o- feet lower than 
that of A (section AB), its western end conies u]i flush with the arable 
land's surface. Hence any western wall to D has been ploughed out. 

None the less the eastern end of chamber D is exceptionally well 
preserved and a fireiilace, bed, and drain can be recognised. The hearth 
(PI. X, 1). bounded by high kerbstones, measures 2 feet 10 inches by 
2 feet 5 inches. Its original base was formed by a stout slab that fitted 
the space between the kerbstones exceptionally well. There was a double 
kerb on the north and on the west, while on the east an additional kerb- 
stone. higher than and not strictly parallel to the original one. had also 
been added. North-west of the hearth is a recess, now only some 4^ 
long by feet deep. The recess had apparently been partitioned off from 
the rest of the chamber by a slab on edge. 4-|- feet long and 1^ feet high, 
which was actually found almost prostrate, but marks the recess as a bed 
(PI. X, 1). The rear wall is distinctly concave. There is a gaiJ at the 
north-west corner where the rear wall should bond into the west end-wall. 
The east end-wall is a pier, bonded into the rear wall. It has. however, 
toppled down westward: originally the pier must have been backed iq) 
against the big upright )n i)rojecting radially from the chamber wall, but, 
owing to the collapse, the end of the pier is nearly a foot out of plumb, 
and only the two basal courses now abut against in. 

The slab m itself attains a maximum height of 2^ feet and ])rojects 
nearly 3 feet inward from tlie basal course of the chamber wall. Its u])])er 
edge has been trimmed to a curve and the chamber wall behind it does 
iji fact corbel inwards along just such a curve (section GH). M thus forms 
the north-west wall of a vonssoir-sha])ed compartment, 1^ feet wide at 
the mouth, and bounded on the south by a masonry pier that ])rojects 
2 feet from the curved rear wall, into whicli it is bonded. This pica- is 
one of a |)air that bound another recess 2 feet (i inches wide at the mouth 
and 1 foot 9 inches ch-ei). It is ])avi‘d with slatey slahs, and its back is 
formed of a slab on edge. 2 feet long by 1 foot 2 inches high, behind 
which the main chamber wall can be traced curving on as in the northerlv 
recess. Both ihers, though standing only 1.) inches high, recall the siqqiorts 
of a dresser. Though they carry no shelf now. a broken slab found 
between them at 80-3 feet (4.D. may be the remnant of such. Yet a third 
pier ])rojects to the same line as the two just mentioned. 2^ feet from the 
south corner of the second (PI. X. 2). This third pier abuts against a 
slab (m edge, now incori)orated in the north wall of chamber C, and has 
been displaced together with the slab. Between pi(‘rs 2 and 3 we found a 
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slab oil edge, h. which, altliough certainly forced out of position by pressure 
from behind, carries on more or less the line of the slab behind the recess 
between jiiers 1 and 2. The north side of the pier seems to have been 
faced with a slab on edge, which was also displaced when h fell. All tliree 
piers might be regarded as supports for a dresser of classic form (PI. XI. 1). 

However, the main wall of the chamber seems to follow a continuous 
curve as far as it is preserved from the north corner of the bed to the back 
of the second "dresser” pier. From this point westward tlie masonry has 
been bodily torn out. leaving a ragged end behind the slab that forms the 
back of the second "dresser” recess. It is therefore impossible to recon- 
struct the jilan of the chamber with any confidence. Had the curvature 
observed been continued into the area now occupied by chamber we 
should be confronted with something very like the Iron Age wheel-houses 
of the Hebrides and of Howmae — an irregularly circular enclosure divided 
into compartments by radial piers. In that case the analogy of the three 
liiers east of the hearth to the dresser-supports at .Skara Brae should not 
perhaps be x)ressed. 

A consideration of the boundary wall itself is not unfavourable to the 
second interpretation. Judging by the section exxjosed by the ancient 
destruction just describetl the wall consisted entirely of masonry. Over an 
arc of chord 10 feet a rough outer face is preserved. 2 to feet from the 
inner face but following much the same curvature as the latter. Behind 
the bed-recess, however, the outer face curves inward along an arc concave 
to the west and is better built than in tin* sections where it was convex 
outwards (PI. XI. 2). This arc is indeed ((uite plainly designed to serve as 
the inner face to some structure, either another chamber or. more x)robably. 
a wall-cell which might have been entered through a hy])othetical door 
that would have occui)ied the gap .already noted in the north corner of the 
bed-recess. 

The whole wall of the ehatnber rests on midden covered with a thin 
layer or film of greyish clay such as forms on the miilden surface after a 
tlav's rain. Solid slab footings such as were noted uiuler the north wall 
of ehandjer A were very rare. T’he outer face was rough and stee]ily 
battered. It was in fact embeddetl in midden. On the north a easing 
wall, resting on the same cl.ay film as the main wall, had been added to 
sup])ort the midden packing (PL XYI. I). As noted, the easing wall seems 
to abut against the north face of A’s wall beside its door. 

Within chamber D the final occujKition level was marked by a black 
layer, rich in sherds, flints, and bones, which slopes from the north-east to 
the south-west, but less than 1 in 10. In the bed-recess and around the 
hearth the black layer rested on a bed of yellow clay or on thin slatey slabs 
reposing on such clay. In the bed-recess the clay surface reached 79 o 
feet above O.D. North and east of the firex)lace the floor had been 
VOL. LXXIII. 2 
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repeatedly renewed. In the northernmost recess a big i)ot was found 
crushed on an immense stone "pot-lid” embedded in clay at 79-8 feet 
above O.D., and the level of the floor thus defined was continued beyoiul 
the recess's mouth by a slab which projected even over the edge of the 
hearth's kerb. A limpet box of slatey stone had apparently .stood upon 
this paving slab: one carefully squared ui)right. 1 foot 8 inches long by 
11 inches high, was leaning up against the radial slab, m, with a secoml 
upright. 1 foot 4 inches long by 11 inches liigh. slanting out beside it 
among the sherds (PI. IX. 2: the larger upright is seen standing, as fonntl 
in PI. XII. 2). The south recess was also paved with gently sloping slabs 
on the same level as those in the north recess (PI. XI. 1). An extra slab 
may have been inserted at the back of the south recess. 

Below the slab pavings just described was a bed of yellow clay in the 
north and central ("dresser'’) recesses 79-7 feet above O.D.. and another 
layer of slabs in the south recess. Below this floor came in the north 
recess another layer of slabs, extending to the heartli’s kerb, 79-5.3 feet 
above O.D. Corresponding to this bed in the central recess was a "i)ot- 
lid,'’ 18 inches in diameter, lying against the hearth's extra kerb, while 
there were other slal)s in the south recess. Finally, in the central and 
southern recesses a scries of slabs 79-3 feet above O.D. seem to rei)resent 
the original floor, since the piers rest upon them (PI. XII. 1). Tliere was 
a slab at the same le^■el in the north recess, but it was not bonded into 
the flanking walls and reposed upon bed of yellow clay nearly 2 inches 
thick in which a narrow channel ran from the back of the recess not covered 
by the slab towards the drain to be mentioned direi tly. Beneath the clay 
bed lav a huge x)ot-lid. 1 foot 10 inches in diameter (PI. XIII, 1). 

The layer of slabs 79-3 feet abo\ e O.D. comes right up to the edge of the 
hearth on the east and can be followed also along the north side of the 
hearth and in front of the bed-r(>cess (PI. X, ]). ’Phese slabs proved to be 
the cover-stones of a drain which, starting in front of the central recess 
east of the In-arth, can be followed p;ir;dlel to the north kerb westwaixl 
for a total distance of 7\ feet. 'Plua-eafter it turns abrui)tly northwards 
to run out under the chand)er wall beiu'ath the floor (jf the supposcil c(>ll. 
The drain (PI. XI II) is formed of very thin slatey slabs set on etlge, some 
measuring as much as 2^ fe(>t in haigth and I foot in height. All these 
slabs have been deliberately trimmed to lit. In the edge of one a jiick had 
been laboriously chipped out to accommodate a jirojection of harder stone 
on the proximal edge of the next slab. Pieces of hazel bark were found 
adhering to several (jf these drain shibs, so that the whole channel may be 
assumed to have been lined -with hazel bark. At the bottom of the drain 
a de()osit (jf bright green clay was observe<l near the west corner of the 
hearth. A deposit of the same material was found immediately under the 
slab floor of the central recess, in an unlined channel, (i inches deep. 
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through normal midden under the south recess, and again under the wall 
in the north corner ot chamber C. This dex^osit, suggesting the effluent 
from a byre, hatl x^robably accumulated in a channel running under, and 
therefore older than, the north wall of C. and even the central x^ier of D’s 
dresser, but could not he connected with the similar dexJosit in the slab- 
lined drain under the floor of D. 

In the corner between chambers A, C. and D is a curious enclosure 
framed by slabs on edge. e. /, g. and h. Slabs e and f on the north-east 
and south-east rest on a clay floor between 79-8 and 80-3 feet above O.D. 
(Ph ). The south-west boundary of the area was actually formed by 
two slabs on edge, (j and h, the bases of which rest on a similar floor at 
79-3 feet above O.D. Of these h had ax)x>iireatly once formed the back of 
the south recess in chamber D. But the big slab, g. had tilted forward on 
its basal end and carried the wliole south end of h with it. After this 
collaxtse the gaxn thus formed between the end of slab /and the now slox>ing 
face of g. had been fdled ux) with very rough walling only one course thick 
and not bonded into the back of the north wall of chamber C. against which 
it is backed (PI. XIY). Oit the north-west the area is bounded only by the 
ragged end of the wall round chamber D which had, as already exitlained. 
been torn out over x^reciscly this area. 

The sxJace thus delimited had been filled iiiJ with three or four layers 
of large thin slabs similar to those used in chamber floors, xhled up on the 
sloxfing midden floor with tlun layers of loose earth between them. The 
X)iled slabs have raised the level in the enclosed area to 81 feet above O.D., 
and its surface may once have been higher since there are indications of 
the former existence of a still higher layer of slabs, dlie slabs must have 
been laid down after the collai>se of the ux)right g (and accordingly after 
the disx)lacement of h). since one of the slabs actually rested against its 
slo]iing face 8()-3 feet al)ove O.D. (PI. XY). Tlie slab xdiitform cannot 
thereh)re be regarded as an ainiurtenance of chamber D to which slab h 
belonged. It may. however, have been connecteil with chamber A. Ilie 
X>latforni tox) is very nearly on a level with the lloor of the right-hand bed 
in that chamber (PI. XY. 1), and it will be recalled that in constructing the 
rear wall of that bed the outer face of the wall of chamber D had been 
adaxhed just north of the x)oiut where it had been torn away under our 
X)latforni. It is accordingly suggested that the xdatform was designed to 
form the floor for a cell or annex to chamber A. The failure of the south 
end-wall of that chamber's right-hand bed to bond into the rear wall of 
that bed may then be connected with the entrance into such a cell as was 
suggested in the case of the comx)arable gax» in the corner of D’s bed- 
recess, where indications of a cell were more exx)licit. 

The relative ages of the several chambers hitherto described can be 
tentatively defined in the light of the foregoing examination. Chamber D 
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was certainly erected before A and C. The upper courses of the outer face 
of the wall round D have been utilised to form the inner face for the rear 
wall of A's right-hand bed, while the destruction of the adjoining section 
of the wall round D was connected witli the foundation for an annex t(j A. 
At the same time the north wall of chamber C incoi’ijorates part of the 
southernmost i^ier in chamber D apparently after that i^ier had slipped 
westward, i)erhaps at the time of upright g's collapse. Chamber A must 
at the same time be at least partially contemporary with chamber B ; the 
two were, for a time at least, connected by a doorway that forms an integral 
part of each, and both share a common wall on the south-west as on the 
south-east of A. And this south-western wall, albeit rather shadowy, 
presuxiposes the existence of the terrace for which tlie slabs forming the 
eastern wall of chamber C arc a revetment. Tliis revetment is itseh 
anterior to the construction of a chamber in the area C, since that chamber's 
north wall is built ujj against the revetment. Indeed, slab g. that had 
collajised before the comx)letion of chamber A by its jiresumed cell, may 
have belonged to the revetment rather than to chamber D, but is in either 
case older than chamber C. 

On the whole it looks as if chamber D were the oldest and had been 
more or less abandoned before the comx)letion of chamber A, while 
chamber C is the latest of the four. But in any case the frequent recon- 
structions of the floors show that chambers A and D in iiarticular were 
occuijied for a c-onsiderable time, and i^artly x)erhax)s contemx>oraneously. 
And all four structures belong to one and the same ceramic x^t'riod. 
Decorated pottery was in fact conspicuously rarer in chamber A than in 
B or 1). But. save for the Beaker sherds from A, the decorated jiottery 
collected frenn the floor de{)osits of all four chambers belonged exclusively 
to the class described as A ware ;it Skara Brae — ornamented with ai)plied 
strijjs. On the other hand, their foundations, save in the case of B. rest 
uxion initlden dexiosits accumulateil in earlier x)eriods. '^Po obtain some 
light on the origins of the settlement considerable areas were excavated 
down to virgiii soil (PI. 1). 

The whole area of chamber G nortli of the i)ost-hole and “limx)et box” 
was thus exj)lored, the hearth and oven being removed in the x)rocess. 
Below the hearth the midden dejmsit had a total depth of 3 feet, through- 
out which sherds and flints were found. The x)ottery included sherds 
decorated with slashed cordons — the B ware of .Skara Brae found there only 
in iieriods I and II — and a few incised sherds of C ware. No such x)ottery 
had been found on the floors of chambers A to D. 

Subsequently the deej) diggings were extended under the floor of 
chamber D, the hearth and paving of which were removed. Here, too, 
incised and slashed sherds of B and C wares were found below the floor- 
levels. Two and a half feet below the floor of chamber D wo came iqjon 
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a layer of slal)s resting direetly on virgin soil. But it was only on the 
extreme margin of the exeavation. 2-5 feet south-west of A's hearth and 
12 feet from that of chamber D, that any construction came to light (PI. 

III. 2). But here we exiiosed the outer face of a wall, resting on virgin 
soil only 76-1 feet above O.D. and standing some 18 inches high about 
the same depth beneath the turf. The exploration of the chamber wliich 
this wall presumably encloses had to be postponed as the held was under 
crop. We were fortunately able to reach the interior of an equally early 
structure under and north of chamljer A. 

It will be recalled that in the natural trough on the northern margin of 
this year's excavation we found traces of a j>assage running eastward from 
the door of A between that chamber and two others, not yet explored but 
termed F and G. The doorway j>roper is. of course, paved, but north of 
the paving the porch is hoored only with stamped midden about 81 feet 
above O.D. Two feet east of the door, however, a step leads up G inches 
to the paved floor of the passage which runs eastward for 5 feet between 
the chamber walls rising from 8LG to 81*8 feet above O.D. (PI. YI. 2). 
Sid)sequently this level is carried on by a tough packing on which the 
walls of chambers A and F rest. We followed this level up eastward 
expecting to encounter rock-ledges. Instead we came on a finely built 
wall, concave to the west, and defined by its good masonry as the inner 
face of a chamber. 

This wall was then followed down to a floor of slabs resfing on virgin 
soil 80-.35 feet above O.D. (PI. XYI. 2). The packed earth floor of tlie 
jiassage was accordingly removed to the same level as far as the east end 
of the flag pavement (as the Avails f)f A and E rest on the flags, they could 
not be lifted). Beneath the packed earth three kerbs of a hearth, sunk in 
A’irgin soil, were exposed, the fourth kerb lying ])resumably beneath the 
Avail of chamber E (PI. XYII). Einally, acting on a hint from Mr J. S. 
Richardson, aac picked u]i the back of the same chamber's AAall under the 
AA'all of A in that chamber’s north corner (PI. XYIII. 1). 

Though kuoAvn only from these small segments, the architecture as 
Avell as the relics shoAv that the ucav <-hamber. E, though built under 
chamber A and destroyed to nuike room therefor, belonged to esseutiallA' 
the same cidture. The curA'ed east Avail A\as preserved along an arc of 
chord 7i feet. It breaks off abruiffly to the south. Avhere the component 
stones had presumably been remoAed for use in later constructions. But 
a segment of the same AA-all AAas ])icked up, vertically under the AAall of 
chamber A. some fi|-feet from the breach. On the north too the Avail noAV 
terminates raggedly. If coutiuued 1.1 feet farther in the same direction 
the masonry Avould luiA e abutted against the Aertical face of a rock-ledge 
(PI. XYI, 2). This face folloAvs a natural back in the rock, but the Rinyoans 
may hac e quarried along the cleaAage plane. In any case the Avail must 
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have returned before reaching the roek. but the line of the return cannot 
he traced across the floor of chamber F thou"!! it may be picked nii under 
that chamber’s wall. 

Chamber E’s hearth is sunk in virgin soil. Its southern kerb measures 
3 feet in length, the rest are partly covered by the wall of F. Against the 
south kerb and practically flush with it there was a iiaving slab resting on 
virgin soil (PI. XVII). A slab-covered drain runs across the floor of E 
from the rear wall under the wall of F in the direction of the main drain. 
It presumably served to carry off water seeping down the cleavage in the 
rock behind the chamber’s east wall. Part of a polished stone axe and 
sherds of rib-ornamented vessels, one with a scalloped rim. were found near 
the hearth, but against the east wall we collected only decayed pieces of 
bone. From the small section of E uncovered it is clear that even the 
earliest Rinyoans were already competent builders iu stone and had 
devised such reflnements as drains a7td sunk tire])laces. It is significant 
that no debris fallen from walls cumbered the floor of chamber E. As 
there is no doubt that such walls had existed and been carried higher than 
at iiresent. it follows that the Rinyoans themselves had removed the 
stones for use in subsequent building, presumably in chambers A and F. 
This conclusion fortifies the hypotheses advanced on p. 12 to explain the 
equal absence of stones from the area of chamber A. 

Notes on the Relics. 

The acidity of the soil at Rinyo was unfavourable to the in’cservation 
of osseous remains. No bone implements were recovered this year, and 
only very few teeth and fragments of bone belonging to oxen and sheep (or 
goats), together with some formless lumps of s])ougy whalebone and a cou])le 
of antlers. The surviving relics are confined to ])otsherds and artifacts of 
flint and other stones. These suffice to attest a cultural tradition. co7i- 
tinuous througlunit the long occupation of the site and strictly pai’allel to 
that already familiar from Skara Brae on Orkney Mainland. At the same 
time significant differences in ceramic decoration and flint work can be 
detected between the several structural phases previously defined. We 
shall accordingly distinguish three groiqis of relics recovered res]iectivelv 
(1) on or above the floors of chambers A. B. and C; (2) on the floor of 
chamber D: and (3) below the floors of these chambei's. (The last group 
will re])resent Rinyo I, the first Rinyo II). Of course sucli a division is 
not itself absolutely exclusive and cannot be a])[)lied to all relics recovered. 
Those found, not on floors or sealed under such, but iu the infilling between 
walls, in drains, or in areas disturbed by agricultural o])erations, are useless 
for statistical purposes, and can only be termed “ unstratifled.” 

Pottery . — With one conspicuous exception the pottery from Rinyo is 
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coarse and j)oorly fired. Large grits are generally conspicuous in the body 
clay: in at least one base there are imprints suggestive of an admixture 
of cboijped grass too. The outer surface is normally covered with a coat 
of finer clay. This is in most cases an ajiplied "slip” which tends to peel 
off. but on some thinner vases may be merely a- "mechanical slip,” produced 
by rubbing the surface. In no case does tlie sli]i effectively mask the un- 
evenness of the body clay due to coarse grits. 

As at Skara Brae, most vases from Rinyo are thick-walled, more than 
10 mm. thick; the majority range from 13 to 18 mm. in thickness and 
some attain 2.5 mm. But in contrast to Skara Brae. Rinyo i)roduced an 
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ap])reciable number of thin slu'rds. less than 10 mm. thick, and two vases — 
one from below the top layer of slabs in cell eJ’<jfi. the other just beneath the 
clay floor of chamber 1) — scarcely exceeded 5 mm. in thickness. Such thin 
vessels are generally rather harder than the normal coarse vases, and 
naturally do not contain grits of the same absolute magnitude. But 
technically they agree with the rest both in the relative coarseness of the 
fabric and in the method of construction. 

All x>ots were built uji of suc<-essive rings of clay in the inaTiner familiar 
from Skara Brae, so that, as there, "false rims” are common. The large 
howl from the northern recess in D was formed of no less than seven 
rings, the edges of which wtn-e exj)osed in the fractures. In thin vessels 
the rings are not grooved on the lower edge, but sinpily bevelled. 

The vessels thus constructed seem all to have had flat bases, often 
markedly sxdayed as at Skara Brae, ddie rims normally show an internal 
bevel, but sometimes are flattened (fig. 3). At Skara Brae it was im- 
possible to restore a comjjlete x)ot from the crumbling sherds. At Rinyo 
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have returned before reaching the rock, but the line of the return cannot 
be traced across the floor of chamber F though it may be jncked up under 
that chamber’s wall. 

Chamber E’s hearth is sunk in virgin soil. Its southern kerb measures 
3 feet in length, the rest are partly covered by the wall of F. Against the 
south kerb and practically flush with it there was a paving slab resting on 
virgin soil (PI. XYII). A slab-covered drain runs across the floor of E 
from the rear wall under the wall of F in the direction of the main drain. 
It presumably served to carry off water seeping down the cleavage in the 
rock behind the chamber’s east wall. Part of a ])olished stone axe and 
sherds of rib-ornameiffed vessels, one with a scalloped rim. were found near 
the hearth, but against the east wall wo collected only decayed ]>ieces of 
bone. From the small section of E uncovered it is clear that even the 
earliest Rinyoans were already competent builders in stone and had 
devised such refinements as drains and sunk fireplaces. It is significant 
that no debris fallen from walls cumbered the floor of chamber E. As 
there is no doubt that .such walls had existed and been carried higher than 
at present, it follows that the Rinyoans themselves had removed the 
stones for use in subsequent building, iiresumably in chambers A and F. 
This conclusion fortifies the hypotheses advanced on p. 12 to explain the 
equal absence of stones from the area of chamber 

Notes on the Relics. 

The acidity of the soil at Rinyo was unfavourable to the preservation 
of Osseous remains. No bone implements were recovered this year, and 
only very few teeth and fragments of bone belonging to oxen and she(“p (or 
goats), together with some formless lumps of spongy whalebone and a couple 
of antlers. The sur^ iving relics arc confined t(j ])otsherds and artifacts of 
flint and other stones. These suffice to attest a cultural tradition, con- 
tinuous throughout the loTig occiqiation of tlie site and strictly parallel to 
that already familiar from Skara Brae on Orkney Mainland. At the same 
time significant differences in ceramic decoration and flint work caTi he 
detected between the several structural ])hases previou.sly defined. We 
shall accordingly distinguish three groups of relics recovered respectivelv 
(1) on or above the floors of chambers A, B, and (h (2) on the floor of 
chamber D: and (3) below the floors of these chamlM'rs. (The last group 
will represent Rinyo I. the first Rinyc) II). Of course such a division is 
not itself absolutely exclusive and cannot be a|)j)lied to all relics recovered. 
Those found, not on floors or sealed under such, but in the infilling between 
walls, in drains, or in areas disturbed by agricultural operations, are useless 
for statistical purposes, and can only be termed “unstratified.” 

Pottery . — With one conspicuous exception the pottery from Rinyo is 
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coarse and poorly fired. Large grits are generally conspicuous in the body 
clay: in at least one base there are imprints suggestive of an admixture 
of chopped grass too. The outer siirface is normally covered with a coat 
of finer clay. This is in most cases an applied “slip” which tends to peel 
off. but on some thinner vases may be merely a "mechanical slip,” produced 
by rubbing the surface. In no case does the slip effectively mask the un- 
evenness of the body clay due to coarse grits. 

As at Skara Brae, most vases from Rijiyo are thick-walled, more than 
10 mm. thick; the majority range from 13 to 18 mm. in thickness and 
some attain 2o mm. But in contrast to Skara Brae, Rinyo i>roduced an 
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appreciable number of thin sherds, less tluin 10 mm. tliick. and two vases — 
one from below the to]i layer of sl.abs in cell efyJi. tlie otlier just beneath the 
clay floor of ch.amher D- scarcely exceeded .i mm. in thickness. Such thin 
vessels are generally rtither httrder than th(“ normal coarse vases, and 
ntiturally do not contiiin grits of the stime tihsolute magnitude. But 
technicitlly they agree with the rest both in the relative coarseness of the 
fabric ttiul in the method of construction. 

All pots were built up t)f successive rings of cltiy in the manner familiar 
from Skara Brae, so that, as there, “false rims” are common. The large 
bowl from the northern recess in U was formed of no less than seven 
rings, the edges of which were ex]iosed in the fractures. In thin vessels 
the rings are not grooved on the lower edge, but simply bevelled. 

The vessels thus constructeil seem all to have had Hat bases, often 
markedly splayed as at Skara Brae. The rims normally show an internal 
bevel, but sometimes are flattened (fig. 3). At Skara Brae it was im- 
possible to restore a complete pot from the crumbling sherds. At Rinyo 
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some sherds were hardened by baking in a sand-batli immediately after 
extraction, while the large pot, discovered crnshed in the northei’n rec-ess 
of D (fig. 4), was treated in hHu by a blow-lamp with good results. It has 
thns been possible to identity at least two characteristic shapes — an open 
bowl shajied like an inverted trimcated cone and a pot with steeper walls 
and splayed base (fig. •>). The first shape is characteristic of the Grooved 
lYare of southern England,* while tlie splay-footetl ^lots are significantly 
like the ■’Horgen” vases familiar from the collective tombs of the Seine- 
Oise-Marne province ’ on the Continent. Handles are not normal adjuncts 



Fig. 4. I.argc \ ("^>-#'1 fcoiii C’bambci- 1). [\.) Fig. 5. Hplay ‘footer! Vast* from Chamhor A. ( 


of Skara Brae pottery, but one small horizontally ])ierced lug was recovered 
from the north corner of chamber C at Rinyo (PL XXll, B, 2). The same 
chamber ^iroduced a miniature vase only 3-8 cm. liigh. Such miniatures 
— toys or votives — are common enough in the “Late Neolithic’’ painted 
])ottery of south-eastern Europe,® but farther west are hardly known till 
the Late Bronze Age. 

Decoration. -The normal method of ornamenting pots at Rinyo as at 
Skara Brae was to apply to the surface stri])s or blobs of clay. They are 
held in position mainly by the sli)}, and tend to peel off with it. The width 
and thickness of the ribs varies greatly; in one case it looks as if a thin 
strip of twig or broken reed had been forced in between two ribs to jiroduce 
a shari) cleft between them. Decorative ribs may be applied not oirly to 

* Froc. prehistoric Soc., vol. ii. (1930) pp, 190—1, fig. 4, 

- Arch. Yol. Ixxxviii. (1931) p. 49; AnliquiUj, vol. viu. (1934) p. 3S, fig. fi. 

^ Clulde, Danube in Prehistory ^ pp, 77, 101, 
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the exterior, but to the inside just below the rim, or even on the base as 
at Skara Braed In at least two instances rib decoration is combined with 
scalloping of the rim (PI. XX, 1-2). Most sherds thus decorated are from 
11 to 10 mm. thick; in isolated instances the thickness rises to 19 or even 
25 mm., but only one sherd with apjdied decoration was as thin as 9 mm. 

The motives formed by the ribs include wavy lines, zig-zags, bisected 
triangles, and lozenges. Both the technique and motives are identical 
with the so-called A ware or A style at Skara Brae. As there, the A style 
of decoration is represented at all levels at Rinyo. 

Sherds representing at least five vessels (including the bowl shown 
restored in PI. XXI, B) have been decorated with ribs enhanced by slashing 
with finger-nails or by jabs from a pointed implement like the B ware at 
Skara Brae. Four of these sherds, including PI. XXI. B, were found sealed 
beneath the floor of chamber D, C. or A, and accordingly belong to Rinyo I. 
To the same period belongs the sherd shown in PI. XXII, B. 7, on which 
the rib takes the form of a ledge, the ujiper surface of which is relieved by 
a series of almost vertical jabs from a sharp-pointed implement. But the 
same style of decoration is seen along the thickened rim of a small pot 
(9 mm. thick and i^erhaps 16 cm. in diameter) found in chamber A (PI. XXII, 
B. 1). 

True “grooved" ornament, equivalent to style G at Skara Brae, formed 
by shallow incisions and punctuations in the slip, is represented by a com- 
paratively small number of relatively thin sherds about 10 mm. thick, all 
found close to virgin soil under the floors of chambers C and D. The 
design on PI. XXII, A. 4-5 is strikingly like that on a sherd of Grooved 
M"are from the submerged Essex coast.- and recalls that on a pot of kindred 
fabric from the segmented cist of Unival in North Fist.® 

Excej)tio)iaI Sherds. — From below the slabs and uiiderlying clay under 
cell efgh came the sherd shown in PI. XXII. B, 6, ])erhaps part of the same 
pot as PI. XXII, B, 7. It is decorat(*d with two rows of imprints made 
with a blunt four-toothed comb, .some 6 mm. long. Though the comb here 
emiiloyed is shorter, the effect rc.seinbles that of the “false maggot” im- 
pressions on early Finnish Kamndieramik * and on English Peterborough 
ware.® 

PI. XXI, 1 shows a tumbler-shaped ves.sel of rather hard clay with a 
mechanical slip on the outside, fouml in chamber B. It is decorated with 
sharp incisions more reminiscent of Unstan ware than of grooved ware. 

The object shown in fig. 6 was recovered between the inner and casing 
walls round chamber D. It seems part of the ring-shaped base of a vessel, 
the walls of which have broken away. In the centre of the base was a 
circular hole, the edges of which have been carefully finished off before 

^ Childe, Skara Brae, pi. xlvii. 3. - * Proc, Prehistoric Soc., vol. ii. pi. xxxix. 12. 

^ IbUi. A'ol. iv. pi. lix. * Acta Archceologica, I (1930), 105 ft'. ^ Arch. J., vol. Ixxxviii. p. 117. 
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firing. The ammlar space between the hole and the walls was decorated 
internally with triangles filled with punctuations. 

The most important single vase from Rinyo is the Beaker (fig. 7). foimd 
by James Yorston in the doorway of chamber A some 
6 inches above the paving slabs, but closely juxta- 
posed to a typical sherd of A ware with scalloi)ed 
rim. Admittedly it is the sort of vase that might 
have been made by the last surviving descendant 
of a boat-load of Beaker folk stranded on the island. 
Its form is frankly debased : the sparsely scattered 
rouletted lines preserve only a blurred reminiscence of the handsome ribbon 
chevrons illustrated, for instance, by the Beaker from Ellon in Aberdeen- 
sliire. Even so. the Beaker stands out as a piece of potting far superior to 
the standard local products. Though the walls are G mm. thick and the 
body clay contains consxiicuous grits, the surface is covered with a firm and 
smooth slip: the vessel is hard-fired and almost black: the decoration is 
executed with the square-toothed comb-stam]') regularly employed by 
Beaker folk. In other words, the vase is ivo local imitation, but an authentic 
product of the Beaker school. 

Flint Ini 2 )Ienicnfs . — Flint was quite extensively used at Rinyo in con- 
trast to Skara Brae. In 1938 no less than 250 implements, together with 
80 s^ilit ])ebbles, were re- 
covered. The raw material 
was derived from x)ebbles 
such as are found in abun- 
dance on the beaches. Natur- 
ally the small size and jjoor 
quality of most of these 
pebbles has cramx)ed the fiint- 
knax)]ier's style and affected 
the forms which he could 
XJroduce. In addition, pol- 
ished flint axes were re-used 
as cores: two unstratified 
imx)lements and a burnt Hake 
found below the floor of 
chamber C rexiresent the re- 
mains of such axes. Finally, the only arrow-head discovered, in the 
drain of chamber D, had been rechix)iied to make a scraxier (fig. 8, 1). 
Miss B. Laidler has studied the x^roducts with the following resvdts: — By 
far the commonest finished imidements were scrax)ers accounting for 175 
of the total. There were 61 uuworked flakes, from 2 to 6 cm. long, 14 
Hakes trimmed along one edge and 3 thick flakes trimmed on two edges. 
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The distribution of the several types is disclosed by the following table: — 


Scrapei*s. 


i 

j 


Thumb- 

nail. 

Keeled. 

Duck- ; 
billed. 

Misc. 

"‘Points.' 

Blades. 

Prisms. 

Flakes. 

Total. 

1 

Kinvo 

II 

1 

1 Chambers ! 
1 A-C 

20 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

! 

6 

42 


1 Chamber D 

11 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16 

Rinvo 

I' 

Below 

A, ('. and D 

4 

3 

6 

14 

2 

7 

3 

11 

50 


Tutal 

44 

5 

8 

20 

2 

8 

3 

is 

108 


Unstratified 

67 

9 

4 

IS 

0 

7 

0 

32 

137 


Grand total 

111 

14 

12 

3S 

2 

15 

3 

50 

245 


The sample seems large enough to justify the inferences that thumb-nail 
scrapers were preferred in Rinyo II to duck-billed and other types popiilar 
in the previous phase, and that trimmed blades and prisms ceased to be 
made after Rinyo I. 

A iJolished Hint knife was found in the north corner of cliamber A at 
floor-level. It is made from a tabular pebble, and its sha]:>e has doubtless 
been determined by the size of the pebble. None the less it resembles the 
polished knives from Scottisli chambered cairns (Unstan. Canister round, 
Ormiegill, and Tormore) more closely than the discoidal ones attributed 
by Dr Clark ^ to the Peterborough-Beaker phase iu England. 

A.r<?s were not made of flint, but of fine-grained polished stones. Three 
specimens were collected — one unstratified, one from chamber A above the 
paving against the west wall between the door and the right-hand bed. and 
the third near the hearth of chamber E. Tlie latter, dated to Rinyo I. was 
broken. It is made of finely grained sandstone or sandy flag, probably 
local. Part of the rounded butt-end of a hammer-axe or mace-head of 
volcanic stone turned up before excavation started in the doorway of 
chamber G. Rough club-like imi>lements of slate or sandstone were found, 
but few are typical. Attention may be drawn to peg-like pieces of finely 
laminated sandstone found below the floor of D (PI. XXIII, C, 1), a fragment 
with a hole hammered out in it found high up in the infilling outside the east 
wall of chamber A. 

Stone balls were represented by two specimens, both from D. Though 
their surfaces have been carefully rouiided and smoothed, they are less 

^ Proc. Prehisi, Soc. East Anglia, vol. vi. pp. 50 ft'. 




Fig. «. Types of Flint Imiileinent.s: (1) Arrow-head re-used as scraper; (2) Flat thumb scraper; 
(.1) Steep scraper; (4) Duck-bill scraper; (5) Thumb (steep) .scraper; (0) Point; (7) Large rough 
scraper; (8) Rough knife (?); (0) Butt end of knife?; (10) Awl(?); (11) Polished discoidal flint 
knife; (12) Prismatic chip with blunt end (knife?). 


Mortars and Paint-Puts . — A small stone mortar with a jierfectly circular 
basin, some 11 cm. in diameter hollowed out in a roughly cubical block of 
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sandstone, PL XXIII, B, was discovered just north of the slabs behind He 
between the slab and the shallow wall-stump. It may therefore belong 
either to chamber C or to D. An unfinished iiaint-pot, hammered out in 
an irregular block of sandstone, was included in the infilling of the pier 
between slab m and the bed-recess of chamber D. 

Pot-Lids . — Roughly cliipped discs of slatey stone of all sizes were very 
common all over the site. The largest, 56 cm. (22 inches) in diameter, 
constituted the original floor of the north recess in chamber D, and other 
large discs were included among the paving slabs of the same chamber. 
It may be doubted whether they ever served to cover pots. On the other 
hand, the name is surely justified in the case of the little disc, 17 to 18-5 cm. 
across, lying beside the hole in He which may well have served to co’s er a 
pot that had stood in the hole. In connection with the discs we ought to 
mention the excellent squaring of the “slates” that form the sides of the 
tanks and post-holes. 

A pebble, 3 cm. long and 3 cm. wide, with both ends rubbed smooth by 
use as a burnisher, was found iti the passage between chambers A and F at 
the level of the slab paving of Rinyo II (PI. XXIII, C, 2). 

Pieces of pumice-stone, groo\'ed presumably by use for sharpening bone 
points, were fomid in great numbers at all levels. They resemble the 
grooved ijumice-stones from Jarlshof, and may be taken as proof of the 
extensive use of bone pins and awls which the soil of Rinyo has consumed 
(see PI. XXIII, C, 3). 

Lumps of ijolished and striated haematite were found in chambers A and 
D, and chips from such also beneath the floors in a dejjosit of Period I. 

Over the area of chamber D, but chiefly in sui)erlicial layers where 
disturbance is j^ossible, we collected some small lumps of slag-like material. 
A specimen was sent to Dr t'. H. Desch of the National Physical Labora- 
tories, who kindly reports as follows: — 

Tlie material is certainly not a metallurgical slag. It consists of fine 
grains of sand cemented together l)y a small <piantity of clay. The amount 
of iron is very small indeed and there is a tra<'e of manganese; there is 
no copper or inckel. 

The fuel normally burned at Rinyo, as at Skara Brae, was peat, yield- 
ing vast cpiantities of reddish ash. But small pieces of charcoal — twigs 
rather than branches — of alder wood were found in the hearth of chamber 
A. Charcoal of the same wood and also of birch was found in clay under 
chamber D. In danqt clay under the Hour of that chamber we recovered 
some bladders of seaweed, identified by Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, as Aseophyllum nodosum. 

Economy and Date . — The foregoing summary will suffice to disclose the 
remarkably accurate agreement of the relics, as tvell as the architecture 
of Rinyo, with those of Skara Brae. The much more extensive use of 
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flint and the employment of pumice must be attriljuted to local cir- 
caimstances due to geological conditions and ocean currents. Hence in 
estimating the economic status of the community established at Rinyo tlie 
evidence from Skara Brae can safely be used to supplement the data 
collected so far at the new site. Stock-breeding must have provided the 
basis of life, and milk, beef (or rather veal), and mutton were doubtless 
the staple foods. Hunting weapons and Ashing tackle are conspicuously 
absent. The inland location of the site further emphasises the insignificance 
of fishing as an economic activity. Still, at least two pieces of stag's 
antlers were recovered as well as a good deal of whalebone. The latter 
might, however, have been obtained from stranded whales, and even the 
antlers may have been dropped. 

For agriculture Rinyo produced even less evidence than Skara Brae. 
Indeed the absence of any trace of sickle gloss from such a large sample 
of flint blades taken in conjunction with the lack of saddle querns must 
be admitted as valid evidence against the practice of agriculture by these 
pastoralists. Yet despite their pastoralism they wore strictly sedentary, 
remaining at the same sheltered centre in their pastures continuously for 
a longer period than has so far been attested by accumulated deposits for 
any other groups in Britain before the Iron Age. 

Judging by the very numerous scrapers and the bone points which 
must have been sharpened on our grooved pumice-stones, skins served as 
garments. No relic suggestive of a textile industry has been recovered. 
The community was Neolithic, not only in the formal sense that polished 
stone axes were made and used, but also economically inasmuch as the 
grouj) was self-sufficing. Rinyo was not. however, entirely cut off from 
contact with other groups inasmuch as a Beaker found its way thither. 

The Beaker gives us the i)ossibility of assigning a relative date to the 
culture represented at Rinyo and Skara Brae. However late the degenerate 
Beaker may be absolutely, its presence means that the latest phase of 
occupation at Rinyo falls within the Ik'aker ]ieriod in North Scotland 
though, it need hardly be added, the Beaker j)eriod here need not. and 
probably does not. coincide with the same period in southern England. 
The polished flint knife and the hammer-butt point vaguely to the same 
conclusion, since both types in England belong more or less to the Beaker 
phase. But in Scotland they are included in the furniture of collective 
tombs, the foundations of which go back to pre-Beaker times. 

At Rinyo the Beaker and the polished knife were attributable to the 
latest occupation of chamber A. The older xdiases, rex)resented in chamber 
D and below it, <-an be termed “j)re-Beaker” as long as the vase shown 
here remains the first and only Beaker from Orkney. Thus, if Beakers 
mark the beginning of the Bronze Age, our Phase I can be termed Neo- 
lithic from the standpoint of relative chronology. Still this term must 
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not be taken as implying anything about the relation, clu’onological or 
otherwise, ot Rinyo and Skara Brae to the chambered cairns. 

There is a round stalled cairn less than a quarter of a mile north of 
Rinyo on the brae above it and a long cairn of the same type in the valley 
close to Bigland Farm. But no \Yindmill Hill nor Unstan pottery nor 
leaf-shaped arrow-heads typical of the gra\'e goods from chambered cairns 
have yet been found at Rinyo nor at Skara Brae. Nor has any chambered 
cairn, save Quoyness on Sanday, been found furnished ^^'ith pottery or 
other unmistakable relics of tbe kind found in our villages. The re-used 
arrow-head from the drain of chamber D indeed implies that the chamber 
was occupied after at least one “Neolithic” weapon had been made and 
lost on Rousay. But to define the foundation of the site more closely we 
must turn to southern England. 

In 1936 Stuart Piggott ^ very acutely recognised the connection between 
Skara Brae pottery and the Grooved Y'are of East Anglia he was engaged 
in defining. Our excavations have confirmed his thesis by producing 
further parallels to East Anglian shapes and motives. Now in southern 
England Grooved Ware is associated more or less with Beaker and Peter- 
borough wares. In Essex in particular it occurs on an old land surface 
from which Windmill Hill and Peterborougli pottery and sherds of B, but 
not of A, Beakers have been collected too. It is inferred that this tract 
was submerged after the advent of B Beaker folk, but before A Beaker 
folk reached Essex.- Hence, without postulating a migration of herdsmen 
from East Anglia to Orkney, it remains unlikely that Rinyo or Skara Brae 
was founded before the first Beaker folk reached England. On a short 
chronology, placing that event about 1800 B.f’.. the occupation of our site 
might be placed somewhere iu the four centuries preceding 1400 B.r. But 
even that date must be accepted only with extreme reserve until more 
connected remains be discovered to fill the many centuries preceding the 
beginning of the local Iron Age with the broch culture, bardly earlier than 
200 B.c. and quite ])ossibly later. Perhajis the Skara Brae-Hinyo culture 
or its descendants will turn out to be the dominant element in that period. 
Survivals of the ceramic tradition, represented by the thin plain vases 
from Rinyo Phase II, may be expected even in “the Early Iron Age” 
pottery of Orkney. 

In conclusion we wish again to express our appreciation of the work 
of ^lessrs Plett. Sutherlaml, and Yorston in uncovering the structures 
and rescuing the relics. During part of the season Messrs R. B. K. 
Stevenson and R. Milne assisted in supervising oi^erations and restoring 
vases. The excellent plans are due to the expert and sympathetic labours 
of Mr David Wilson. To Dr C. H. Desch, F.R.S., Mr M. Ah Orr, and Mr 
G. Y. Wilson, we are indebted for the solution of technical questions. 

^ Proc. Prehistoric Soc., vol. ii. p. 201. ^ 
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II. 

FYVIE CASTLE. By ^Y. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A., 
D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

I. 

■'Ey vie lands ly broad and wide 
And o but they ly bonny!” 

The district of Fyvie, with its pleasant braes descending southward to 
the Ythan valley, is one of those localities by nature .suited for supporting 
an early population. Its riverward slopes are not too rapid to prevent 
good deep earth from accumulating, while at the same time they are steep 
enough to provide natural drainage, both surface and through the gravel 
subsoil, and thus were admirably fitted for primitive husbandry at a time 
when the Howe of Fyvie — the fertile haughs by the river-side that now 
form the best farming land in the parish — were water-logged and noisome 
swamps. On those pleasant sheltered and sun-lit slopes — .still known for 
their early harvests — the ancient inhabitants built their villages and grew 
their bear and oats. The forests provided them with abundant timber 
and game, as well as a ready-to-hand supply of fuel, later superseded by 
the ijeat mosses in whose thick beds on the colder uplands of the ])arish 
the remains of the primeval forests are embalmed. ^ In the AAhan, in 
early days as now. was available an ample stock of salmon, trout, and eel. 
Under these circumstances it is hardly to bo wondered that traces of pre- 
historic occupation are frequent in Fyvie. Tools aiid weapons of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages have been picked up at various jdaces in the 
parish, and burial cairns of the latter periotl exist at Cairnhill. at Cairn 
Fenny, at Cairnchedly, at King’s Seat, at Back Hill, and at Pitmancy, 
while there arc remains of stone circles at BuiTcldales. Ra])pla \Yootl, 
Hallgreens. and Monkshill.^ 

Where the early ])opulation was g.athered togetlier. thither the Chri.stian 
missionary would make his way. That Fyvie was a notable centre of the 
Celtic Church is proved by the group of Pictish scvdptured stcmes now 
built into the cast gable of the parish church.® The latter was dedicated 
to St Peter, and I have elsewhere suggested that it may have been in its 
origin one of the churches founded by St Boniface in his mission to 
Pictland about the year liH.* 

^ A hundrcfl yeai-s ago “the ordinary description of fuel’' used in Fyvie was i)oat (see The Xetv 
Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xii. p. 344). Nowadays no peat is cut in Fyvie. 

^ See Proceedings, vol. xxxvii. pp. 102-0, 108-9. 

^ J. Komilly Allen and J. Andei-son, The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, pt. iii. pp. 104-0, 
194-0; Proceedings, vol. xlix. pp. 41—3. 

* See my The Celtic Church hi Scotland, p. 111. 
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In the days of tlie Anglo-Xormaii penetration, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the Celtic ecclesiastical establishment at Fyvie, jjro- 
bably in much the same way as happened at Turriff, Deer, and Monymusk, 
was reconstituted as a priory of Tironensian monks, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and subordinate to Arbroath Abbey. The site of the priory, now 
marked by a cross, is on a gentle knoll north-east of Lewes, and its ruins 
were still visible in the latter half of the eighteenth century. ^ About the 
same period the locality was organised, in the usual way, into a manor and 
parish, with a castle and a parochial church as the civil and ecclesiastical 
nuclei respectively. The church stood on the same position as its successor, 
which dates from 1808; the ancient building measui’ed 90 feet by 22 feet 
within the walls, and therefore possessed the elongated projiortions 
commonly met with in Scottish medireval parisli churches. In addition 
to the parochial church, there was the chapel of St Rule at Follarule, 
founded in 1376.2 ^s several subordinate chapels. From 132.") 

onwards we have numerous references to the burgh of Fyvie. and as Fyvie 
was a crown demesne throughout most of the fourteenth century it is 
likely that this was at first a royal burgh.® Later, as often happened, its 
early status seems to have been forgotten, and tinder tlie Earls of Dun- 
fermline it apitears as a burgh of barony. In .a description of the ]tarish 
compiled in 1723 it is stated that “about a mile and a lialf north-east 
from the cluirch there is an old village, calhal Woodluatd of Fetter 
Letter, where is a stone tolbooth and a stone cross, and whei’o in old 
times stood severall yearly mercats.” * It therefore seems that here - 
latterly at all events — was the locus of the now vanished burgh. Thus 
the parochial topogra[ihy was a curiously scattereil one. and the usual 
close association of church, castle, and burgh was here cons])icuously 
absent.® 

Adjoining the castle was the Park of Fyvie. called the King's Park in 
139.J. The Park Burn preserves its name. In LlOd the barony possessed 
three mills, one at Meikle (lourdas — probably the roniantii- mill, now ilis- 
used, celebrated in the ballad of “Tifty’s bonnie Annie" — and two others. 


1 ’‘From tho appearance of the hniinlations. which were extant some years ago, it should •'Cem to 
have been three sides of a court, tlie middle of whicli was the church, and the two sides the cells 
and ollices of the monks ” {Stahstical Arcouiil of Scotland, vol. ix. (1T1K3) p. -thd). 

- Rcgistruin Ejti.sropafus Aherdonensis. vol. i. pp, lOp-H. 

^ See E.rchcqucr Rolls, vtd. i.. Preface, p. Ixxxviii. and pp. 355-0. 

^ Coll. Aberdeen and Banff, p. 405. 

^ In a paper published by the Banflshire Fiehl Flub in 1800, Rev. Alexander Bremner contended 
that the royal bui’gh stood on the Fastle Dales, the teriace immediately south t*f the castle. But 
some of his arguments deiieml on old place-names inaccurately transcribed. Tin* burgh would 
naturally bo outside the royal park, and as the priory lands of la-thenty and Ardlogy adjoined the 
park on the east and south-east, we may thus have the reason for the eccentric situation of the 
burgh, if it really was at Woodhead. But the ancient topography of Fyvie presents some difficult 
problems, and greatly requires working out. Here I can do no more than tabulate the facts, which 
would amply repay more thorough investigation. 

VOL. LXXIII. 3 
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also now idle, at Mill of Petty and Mill of Sapliock.^ Our picture of the 
ajipurtenances of the mediseval demesne is completed by the Gallowshill 
and Gallowslack. north of Kirktown. 

In the thirteenth century Fyvie Castle was the capital messuage of the 
Thanage of Ferniartyn, comprising the central district between the Ythan 
and the Don. At that time it was royal property, ami charter evidence 
shows that William the Lion was at Fyvie. with the high officers of his 
court, in 1211 or 1214. while Alexander II. granted a charter from here on 
22nd February 1222.- Edward I. visited ■■Fyuin Chastel" on Saturday. 
21st July 1296.3 next century Fyvie continued to be a royal 

demesne, and was leased to various occupants, but by Robert II. it was 
granted to his eldest son. the Steward of Scotland, afterwards Robert III., 
from whom it passed to his cousin. Sir James Lindsay. Earl of Cra^^'ford 
and (jf Buchan. His wife was M argaret Keith, daughter of the Great 
Marischal: and in 139.a she was besieged by her own nephew. Robert 
Keith, in the Castle of Fyvie, but was relieved by her husband, who 
hurried north across the Cairnamounth Pass and defeated Keith in a smart 
skirmish at the Kirk of Bourtie. According to Wyntown, building opera- 
tions were in progress at Fyvie Castle when Keith began his blockade: 

"For his ^ masowiiys fyrst gert he 
Fra thar work reniowidc be; 

And quha that wattir brouclit fra the burne 
He gert thaim oft withe his ost spume. 

Thus he deniaynit that lady 
IVithe ill the Castel of Fiwy.” ^ 

This seems to be the first mention of stone buildings at the castle. 

The later history of Fyvie need not be set forth in detail here.® In 
the devolution of the demesne five periods are distinguished, during each 
of which it was held by a different family. They may be tabulated for 
reference as follows: (1) the Preston period, circa 1390-143.3; (2) the 
Meldrum jieriod, 1433-1390; (3) the Seton iieriod, 1590-1690; (4) the 
Gordon period. 1733-1889; and (5) the Leith period, from 1889 to the 
present day. Each of these periods has left its mark on the fabric of the 
castle; but its architectural glories belong to the time of Alexander Seton, 
Lord Fyvie, and afterwards first Earl of Dunfermline, President of the 
Court of Session and Chancellor of Scotland (PI. XXIV), who hekl Fvvie 
from 1596 to 1622 — a man of high culture, and a notable j)atron of scholar- 

‘ Hvf Coll. Shire.i Aberdeen and Banff, p. 504. Mill of Tilly iiuniodiatoly adjoins the farm of 
Meikle Gourdas. 

2 Registrum de Dunfernielyn^ p. 32, No. 53; Reghtrum veins de Aberbrothock, p. !>3, No. 131. 

^ Rag)yian Rolls, pp. 179, 183. 

* l.e. Sir James Lindsay’s. 

^ Wyntown, Original Chronicle, bk. ix. chap. xiv. — ed. F. J. Amoui*s, vol. vi. p. 87b. 

® See A. M. W. Stirling, Fyvie Castle; also J. B. Pratt, Buchan, 4tli ed., pp, 390-411. 
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ship and the arts. “He was in great esteem att Rome for his learning,” 
so writes the old family chronicler, “being a great humanist in prose and 
poecie, Greek and Latine; well versed in the mathematicks, and had great 
skill in architecture and herauldrie.” ^ 

At the end of October 1644 Fyvie Castle was occuiiied by Montrose; 
and in his entrenched camxi on the high ground to the east of the castle, 
where its ditches still remain, the royalist leader was unsuccessfully attacked 
by Argyll, whose bivouac is stated to have been in the field still known as 
Camjdbld. on the land of Upjier Ardlogie, east of the iiarish church. ^ Tw'o 
years later, in 1646, the Castle of Fyvie was fortified in the royalist 
interest by Lord Aboyne, who left in it “a strong garisone” under Caijtain 
John Gordon and Cajhain Blackater.® During the Cromwellian occux^ation 
of Scotland the castle was garrisoned by a Puritan detachment, as vividly 
described in her diary by Mistress Murray (Lady Halkett). a member of 
the household at the time."* 


II. 

The castle, magnified ct amcena arx,^ stands within a great bend of the 
River Y'than (see sketch max>, fig. 1), which, ai)in-oaching it from the 
north-west, flows first west and then south, enclosing the xiosition on the 
north and west faces. The site is an elevated gravel mound, which on the 
north side falls steexily away, directly under the walls, into the bed of 
the river. On the east and south-east are more gentle sloi^es. descend- 
ing into a wide shallow hollow. Southwards, a s]iacious level x>hitform. 
known as Castle Dales, runs out into a broad, hog's-backed ridge. To 
the Avest and south-west, again, the ground descends, at a little distance 
from the castle. drox)XJing down gently into the Ythan valley. Along 
the south-eastern and southern margins of the x>osition. beyond the limits 
aboA’e described, there is a broad and sinuous artificial lake. coA cring some 
fifteen acres — teeming Avith trout, and uoaa' a sanctuary for all kinds of 
AA'ildfoAAl. This lake occAix)ies the of an earlier marsh or sAvamxJ. 

more extcnsiAC and x^robably once connected AAnth the riAer.® On the 
oxJXio.site side of this lake the ground rises abruxAly, but at such a distance 
from the castle as not to command it. Thus in the days before artillery 
the x’osition aaus one of great n.atural .strength. On three sides the castle 

‘ Alexander, Viscount Kingston, Hiniory of the Home of t<eytoun, p. 03. For the Lord Chan- 
cellor's life see Memoirfi of Alea’amler i>cfon, by George Seton. 

- For tlie action at Fyvie see G. Wishart. Deeds of Montrose, ed. Murdocli and Simpson, pp. 73-5; 
Patrick CJordon, Britancs Distemper, pp. 1)0-2; J. Spalding, Memorialls of the Trubles. vol, ii. p. 426. 

^ Patrick Gordon, op. eii., p. 170. 

^ Stirling, Fyvie Castle, pp. 221-31. 

^ Robert Gordon of Straloch, Prafecturarum Aberdonensis et Banfiensis A’ora Descripiio, 1651-60. 
in Collections, ut supra, p. 21. 

* The stagna et aqua' de Fyuyn are on record in 1266, in which year Henry de Fyuin accounts to the 
Exchequer for eels taken from them {Chamberlain Bolls, vol. i,, Alex, III, p. 33). 
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was svirrounded by water, and the only convenient access was throug^h the 
narrow isthmus, at present no more than 500 feet broad, whicli intervenes 
between the south-western point of the marsh and the left bank of the 
YYhan. An old ford crosses the river about a mile south of the castle. 



and ap[)ears to have ])een tlie ancient im'aiis oi“ ai)|)roach.i .Vlt]i()U”li the 
river is now fordable at any point, its liaugjblands in olden days wen* 
largely water-logged, and these must have presented a considerable obstacle 
to an attacking force. Descending from the north-east, and ])assing the 
famous Mill of Til'ty, the Skeugh Burn enters the Ythan just above tin" 

‘ Thi*:! .sr<‘ius to be le Stainjfortl in«*ntiDiMdl in 1325 vvhis dr Aherhrothork. p. 311): it was 

therefore as it still is. Tin* fairu at tli«‘ ford is called Biidg«‘nd. vsliicli sliows tliat 

lattrily thcTf liad ln-cn a bfiilgf Iutp. j>rk>r to tin* oroction of tlu‘ j)n*sciit bridge at L«*wes. wiiieh was 
in (•xist<'nct* in 1723 (( 'ollrrfions. p. 4b5). Tliis faimsteailing bas all tin* niaiks ot gieat age. and on<‘ 
of th<* outhouses is largely made up ot stones removed from a m(*dia?val building. inclu<ling a heavy 
double-chamieied door, in red ami yt'llow* tiee.stiJiie. The oltl road, wbicli is metalled, and niark«‘d 
out by tine old ash trees, thence make.s diri'ct tor tlie [larish church. Further on, it is traceable in the 
ca&tle policies to the left of the present east drive. 
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castle, and witli the marshlands that skirted it would have interposed an 
additional barrier to any hostile party aiiproaching from the north. 

Xo ditch was possible, or necessary, on the north side of the castle, 
where the A'than forms a natural moat. If a ditch existed on the other 
sides, as is probable, it has long since been filled in. 

In its f)resent condition the castle (see plans, figs. 2 and 3) consists of 
two great ranges of building — one. 147 feet in length, facing south and 
forming the front, while the other, at right angles to it, extends 136 feet 
to the north, facing west. At either end of the south front (Pis. XXV 
and XXVI) are two tall square towers, finished off with corbelled angle 
turrets aiid high-pitched roofs between crow-stepped gables. In the middle 
of this front is the original main entrance, which in grandeur and boldness 
of design, as well as in the scale and vigour of its execution, may rank as 
the crowning triumph of Scottish baronial arcbitecture. It consists of 
two stout rectangular towers with rouinled fronts, which, at a height of 
some 38 feet, are corbelled out to the square and then are united by a 
deep arch of 11 feet sj^an. carrying a huge cap-house, gabled to the front 
and on the sides, and provided frontally with angle turrets. From this 
magnificent central mass the south front has battlemented wall-heads ex- 
tended on either flank, until they terminate against the gabled stair-heads 
of the two corner towers. Dormer windows break the roof of the central 
cap-house and the corner towers, and the upper parts of the elevations 
generally are profusely decorated with the moiilded and heraldic detail and 
grotesque statuary so commonly found in the richer castles of the period. 
In the centre, between the half-round towers, is the arched entrance (PI. 
XXVII). still retaining its massive wooden door and inner iron “yett,” 
and covered by a nieurfricrc in the deep and lofty arch overheail. 

The gatehouse is twice dated 1599. and bears the arms and monogram 
of Lord Dunfermline. It is therefore knowTi as the Seton Tower. The 
south-eastern and south-western towers are called the Preston ^ and the 
Meldruin Towers: and it is inferred accordingly that their lower portions 
were erected res])ectivety by these proprietors, although their upper parts 
have beeu remodelled by Lord Dunfermline in harmony with his grand 
symmetrical design. 

The external elevation of the west wing (PI. XXVIII) partakes of the 
same general character, but has two large eighteenth-century buttresses 
with weathered intakes; there are no battlements, and the high-pitched 
roof, loftier than that on the south front, is pierced by four dormer 
windows. There is a side-entrance, over which is incised the date “loflfl 
zeiris.” At the north end this wing is terminated by a fourth tower, 
similar in general character to the Preston and Meldruin Towers; but this 

^ “There is part of the old work there still called The Preston's Tower, because built by them" 
(“View of the Diocese of Aberdeen*’ (1732) in Collections^ p. 494). 
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tower dates only from the eighteenth century, having been erected, about 
1777, by General the Hon. William Gordon. It is thus known as the 
Gordon Tower. Very remarkably, considering the time when it was built. 


GROUND FLOOR Plan 


MEASURED AND DRAWN- BY 
J flUSSCLL MACKENZIE C50* ARCHITECT 
ABE.ROEEN 



KITC MEN 


i 


CORDON TOWER 


Fig. 2. Fyvie Castle: 'ground-floor plan. 


the architecture of this tower was harmonised with that of the sixteenth- 
century work, and the imitation must be regarded as a highly creditable 
performance, although there is a patent decline in grace in the moulded 
profiles of the turrets, and the hard stone dressings at the quoins and voids 
produce an unsatisfactory effect, heightened on the former by the absence 
of an entasis. From the Gordon Tower a wing, furnished with large oriel 
windows insjiired by those at Huntly Castle,^ runs out westward; this was 
erected in 1890, and is .styled the Leith Tower. 

‘ Obvious at a glance, this is proved by a letter from the architect, John Bryce, to Lord Leith of 
Fyvie, dated (5th June 1890, preserved among the muniments at Fyvie Castle. 
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The inside or courtyard aspect of the castle has been a good deal altered 
by a one-storeyed porch and corridors along the west wing ; while the 



Fig, 3. Fyvie Castle: th*st-lloor plan. 


entire inner front of the south wing has been rebuilt, as we shall see here- 
after, in order to give the wing greater width, a one-storeyed annexe being 
at the same time applied to the face of the Preston Tower, so as to form 
a flush front at the ground-level. All the.se alterations, in both wings, are 
the work of the General. His addition to the Preston Tower bears his 
coat of arms and the date 1777.' There are also various additions and 

‘ Some part of General Gordon's work was still in progress in 1703, in which year the parish 
minister reports that “when the addition which is at present making to the house is finished, it will 
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embellishments of the Leith period, Avhieli need not he described. Two 
dormer windows on the inside of the west raiif^e hi-ar tlu' date l.')99. 

The grey, harled wall-planes of the castle contrast most heantilidly 
with the deep red Cammalown freestone used for the dressed and car\'eil 
work, and with the blue slating of the roof. The main ranges contain 
three full storeys and a garret, and tlie towers and gatehouse have a storey 
extra. An inexhaustihle wealth of interest is presented hy the minor 
architectural features and enrichments of the great building, but into 
these it is not our purjiose to enter. Mention may be made, however, of 
three remarkable plaques, belonging to the Seton periotl. huilt into one of 
the eighteenth-century western buttresses, into the Meldrum Tower, and 
into the Seton Tower, respectively. The one on the hiittress displays the 
naked figure of a woman in the conventional classical attitude of modesty. 
That on the Meldrum Tower shows a bust of a bearded and turbaned 
Oriental, with the inscription ARIADENVS BARBARAS. Who this is 
I have been unable to discover, unless it is meant for Ariabignes. the 
Persian commander who fell at Salamis. The figure on the Preston Tower 
shows a man wearing a Phrygian cap, with a coat of arms beside him. 
now illegible, and the inscription PETRVS LADAS DAX AEXETIE. 
This is Pietro Lando, Doge from 1539-45. 

From the courtyard the castle, in the original arrangement, was entered 
directly by a door at the north end of the west wing. It opens on to a 
lobby at the base of the magnificent newel stair. 9 feet wide (PI. XXIX). 
which is the glory of Fyvie, and has been so admirably described by Dr 
Thomas Ross.^ The stair comprises 63 steps, and is enriched with no 
fewer than 22 coats of arms and heraldic devices. Throughout the ancient 
parts of the building the basements are vaidted. Inevitably the upper 
floors have been much altered, but they still retain many original and 
charming features, notably the panelling in the charter-room (PI. XXX) 
aiifl the fine i)laster ceiling in th<‘ old dining-room, now the morning- 
room (PI. XXXI). which was executed in 1683 for the fourth Earl of 
Dunfermline hy the Edinburgh jdasterer Robert Whyte. - 

HI 

Accejrting the traditional date of the Preston Tower, circa 1400. writers 
on Fyvie Castle have hitherto regarded this as the nucleus from which the 
whole wide-flung edifice has evoL ed. For example. Dr Mackay Mackenzie, 
after quoting Leslie’s description of the castle, in 1578, as iasirjne pnJcdinm. 
goes on to assert that “Fyvie was an amplification of an original rect- 

be one tif the largesst arnl ino.st commodious houses in the county" {Statistical Account, aoI. ix. p. 402). 
Probaltly this addition wa.s the porcii and west corridor, wiiich are clearly sub.st'quent to the Gordon 
Tower. 

* D. MacGibbon and T. Ross, Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 350-3. 

* See the contract in Stirling, Fyvie Castle^ p. 260. 
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angular tower, whioh was absorbed as a wing of a long frontage with a 
corresponding tower wing at the other end. This was the palace of Leslie's 
date: the building of an additional side and of a central entrance belongs 
to later times. The rest of the enclosure was plain wall." This description 
is accompanied by a block plan, in which the development of the building, 
in accordance with Dr Mackenzie’s thesis, is confidently set forth. ^ 

Enfortunately. a detailed study of the building lends no supjjort to the 
foregoing theory of its development. 

In the first place, there is no likelihood that the Preston Tower ever 
stood by itself. Its dimensions, a square of no more than 24 feet (exclud- 
ing the staircase "jam"), are not in the least like those of a free-standing 
tower-house of a xjowerful baron of the fourteenth or fifteenth century; - 
nor does its plan at all resemble that of an early tower-house. In the 
original scheme, before General Gordon's alterations, the staircase which 
serves its ujiper floors was entered directly from the castle courtyard, 
externally from the tower, an arrangement which clearly shows that the 
tower was never designed to be a unit in itself. The massive thickness of 
its walls, upwards of 7 feet, is maintained throughout the lower portions 
of the front wall of the south range. Clearly this is an ancient curtain 
wall, to which the gatehou.se or Seton Tower has been applied. Positive 
evidence for this can be seen in the west gatehouse tower, where the inner 
wall, forming the front of the early curtain, exhibits a steej) battered base, 
about 3 feet high, roughly built with uncoursed boidders. and defined 
above, where the wall becomes vertical, by two flat, horizontal, narrow 
courses. Near the doorway into the tower chamber this base has been 
(•loured away, when the gatehouse was built, so as to allow the door to 
open. Although thickly masked with harl. the battered base reappears on 
the face of the wall beside the Meldrum Tower. The latter corres])ouds so 
closely, in its general arrangeiuents, with the Preston 4'ower. as to make it 
clear that both towers, with the curtain wall between them, belong to one 
design and building scheuu*. although the work may have been completed 
in successive stages, as the names of different owners attached to the two 
towers would appear to indicate. The old lofty barrel- vaulted trance. 9 
feet wide, with its thick side-walls, is also ])art of the early work. The 
ju-esent inner or courtyard front of the south range, as we have seen, is 
General Gordon's, and is in advance of the frontage which the General took 
down; hut there is evidence which suggests that this frontage itself was 
not original, and probably it was Seton building. Fortunately, the 
breadth of the primary south range aiipears to be preserved by the very 
thick wall which forms the south side of the first adjoining cellar on the 


‘ Thf Medid’val Caxtlc in Scottanil, p. 153. 

= ('/. tlio liimensions of tho I’rcston Tower .it Tolquhon. which originally did stand by itself, and 
measures 10 feet 6 inches by 20 feet. 
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west range, labelled “Butler” on the plan, but now forming the furnace- 
room. The vault of this cellar is lop-sided, being steeper on the south side, 
where it si>rings. very awkwardly, from a lower level. Clearly it has been 
carried up on an older south wall, which can hardly be an;^’tliing else than 
a fragment of the north front of the primary south range. 

Thus wo arrive at an early south raiige measuring about 27 feet in 
breadth over the walls, terminated frontally by a square tower at either 
end and ])ierced by a portal and trance. It will be observed that the 
latter is not set centrally in the front range, the length of this range on 
the west side, from the original j>ortal to the Meldrum Tower, being 46 
feet, wliile the corresponding measurement in the other section is only 
43 feet. At Balvenie Castle ^ the portal is similarly to the right of the 
central point in the front, the reason there being that the old hall was in 
the left or western portion of the frontal range. So at Fyvie we may infer 
that the hall was to the left or west of the entrance. Allowing for a 
reasonable thickness of walls at the first-floor level, and assuming that 
the Meldrum Tower was present in the original scheme — serving as solar 
apartments opening off the dais, and reached by the tower .stair — there is 
room for a hall measuring approximately 35 feet by 15 feet. These are 
very probable dimensions, and may be compared with those of the early 
hall at Balvenie, 40 feet by 15 feet 8 inches. 

The small groined vestibule between the gatehouse towers is, of course, 
part of Lord Dunfermline’s work, and is slightly out of line with the older 
trance behind. But the extra massiveness of its side-walls, which are over 
5 feet thick, is far greater than is required by the stress of the vaidt — ^all 
the more so as its thrust would be counter-stressed by the tower vaults. 
This circumstance raises the suspicion that these side-walls of the vestibule 
may embody older ma.sonry, forming piers on either side of the ancient 
portal, possibly with a pit between them, like the gatehouse at Dirleton 
Castle, or that at Tantallon in its primary form. An inspection of the 
vavdting in the west tower, which, unlike its twin, is not masked internally 
with rough-cast, tends to confirm this suspicion. The extremely awkward 
arrangement of the springing on the east side strongly suggests that the 
lower part of the side-wall here is older. 

Thus we arrive at a general idea of the early stone castle of Fyvie. It 
consisted (fig. 4) of a great frontal range, i^rovided with square flanking 
towers and pierced about midway by tlie entrance passage, to the west- 
ward of which, at first-floor level, was the great hall. Behind this frontal 
range the castle no doubt tailed off into “laigh bigging,” enclosed bv a 
curtain wall. Now that is a very distinctive and datable type of castle. 
I have elsewhere shown ^ that this frontal massing of the weight of the 

^ Proceedings^ vol. lx. pp. 132-48. 

2 See my paper on “ Doune Castle” in Proceedings^ vol. Ixxii. pp. 73-83. 
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building, and the absoriotion by it of the gatehouse, are cdiaracteristic of 
large Scottish castles from the end of the fourteenth century onwards, 
and that it is a type derived from France — whence it spread, in the other 
direction, as far eastward as the territories of the Teutonic Order beyond 
the Vistula, where the Castle of Neidenburg (fig. 5 ), erected about 1400, 
shows a frontal range very similar to what I conceive was the original 
scheme at Fyvie. We have seen that in 1395 Sir James Lindsay had 
masons working at the castle. He was one of tlie foremost barons of the 
time, and closely connected with the Crown, being a nephew of Robert II. 
More than likely it is to him. if not indeed to his iiredecessor. the King’s 
son, John Earl of Carrick, the Steward of Scotland, afterwards Robert III., 


to S' o io 2.0 30 AO So 6o 70 go 
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Fig. 4. Fyvie Castle. Sketch plan to show probable evolution of front. 


that we owe the conception of the early stone castle. There is no reason 
to doubt that the Preston and Meldrum Towers are substantially the work 
of the iiroprietors whose names they bear, but it is clear that — in accord- 
ance with a common mediaeval practice — the wliole design of the castle 
was laid down at the outset. lu all probability this was tlie first stone 
castle on the site. The Fyuin Chastel which the great Plantagenet occui^ied 
in 1296 would doubtless be. like the majority of Scottish castles at that 
early time, a structure of timbered earthwork. 

It is idle now to speculate ou the reasons which led Lord Dunfermline 
to reconstruct the fifteenth-century frontal range, reducing its width and 
subordinating its importance to that of the great western range which he 
built. We know too little of the state of the castle as he found it. If the 
names applied to the terminal towers are any guide, the process of build- 
ing it was ])roh)nged and probably spasmodic, ^ and the original design 
may never have been c'onipletcnl. Also, it is possible that structural 

' On 4th November 15U8 George Masono witnesses a charter at i'yvie (-Int. Shires Aberd. and Banff, 
vol. ii. p. 333). If lie was actually a mason, he may have been engaged on work at the castle. 
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weaknesses may have developed, esjjecially if the early hall was vaidted, 
as was the ease at Balvenie. In this connection it should be noted that 
large old fractures exist both in the Preston and the Seton Towers, and 
that General Gordon towards the end of the eighteenth century found it 
necessary to strengthen the western range with buttresses. We know 
nothing about the lay-out of the early earthwork castle, but it is possible 
that its tilled-in ditches may thus have made their presence felt. 

In any case, the effect of the Seton reorganisation was to transfer the 
emphasis of the castle from the front to the western dank, where Lord 
Dunfermline erected a spacious range, containing full accommodation in 
accordance with the improved standards of the time — ample cellarage and 
a kitchen below a dining-room and a withdrawing-room, both conceived 
on a noble scale and served by the magnificent staircase, with a side- 
door leading out to what was then the garden. In thus removing the 
princiiial residential apartments from the entrance front. Lord Dunferm- 
line was obeying a motive which we can see at work in other cases. 
Dwelling-houses which were also houses of entry, although they suited 
fourteenth-ceutury conceptions, were found in practice to he inconvenient. 
Hence at Llanstephan Castle in Wales and at Dunstanburgh Castle in 
Xorthumberlaiul. in both of which the gatehouse was also the lord’s 
residence, the original portal later was built up and a new entrance pro- 
vided elsewhere in the enceinte. In Scotland the same thing took place at 
St Andrews Castle. A second instance may be seen at Linlithgow, where 
the original entraiu'e pierced the h.all wing, but was later abandoned in 
favour of a new entrance in another part. Ireland sup[)lies a i)arallel at 
Roscrea- At Caerla\erock, where also the gatehousi' was the lord’s resi- 
dence. the reverse procedure was adopted: the gatehouse remained in usi‘ 
as such, but new apartments AV(>r(' erected for the ku’d on the Hanks of the 
courtyard enclosure. This is in ])rinciple what happened in Fyvie. 

Among the muniments at Fyvit' Castle are i)reservetl :in interesting 
series of plans (Pis. XXXIl and XXXIII) e\idently prepared for 
General Gordon, ami showing the castle Jis it existed before his alterations. 
They therefore preserAC the arrangi'nuMits of the Seton period. Yery 
cursory inspection will shoAV that they are not to be taken as strictly 
accurate in CAcry detail: ^ but they are of great Aalue as helping us to 
uiulerstaml exactly Avhat changes the (ieneral made, and in A\hat condition 
he fouiul the building. We thus learn that the early trance hail side- 
benches. as .at Hahenie. and th.at in the Seton arrangements the Aving on 
either side contained one long cellar, and on the main floor three large 
liA’ing-rooms. On both floors the jiresent partitions, including the eccentric 

' They wpiv Httt his iirst itlca, as oik* of tho i)Iaiis. entitlctl ‘’a uf tlif principal lloor of 

Fyvio House.” shows that it \\as proposetl to throw the uhoh* of the lir&t lh)oi‘ ot the gatehouse into 
one large room, absorbing everything except tlie 1k>\\s ot the towel's. 
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setting out of the main gatehouse room, upon whieli Dr Ross remarked, 
are thus the work of the General. On the second and tliird floors, in the 
Setoii building, there were long galleries. 80 feet by 12 feet, extending the 
whole length of the south range in the fasluou so characteristic of the time : 
they at once suggest a comparison with the gallery which I^ord Dun- 
fermline built at his other seat. Pinkie House in Midlothian. Like the 
latter the upper gallery probably had a coved and painted ceiling. i)artly 
in the roof. 

In the west range the General, having provided a new kitchen in his 
Gordon Tower, drove a i>assage through to it under the great stair and 
took off an internal corridor from the width of the old cellarage. The 
main floor he left untouched, but on the second floor he provided an 
internal corridor mstead of the old “through-going” arrangement. The 
upijer floor he also reorganised, carrying a central corridor into and thrt)ugh 
his new tower. 

As already stated, the ground-floor plan shows that originally the 
Preston Tower basement entered directly from the outside, and not from 
the adjoining stair, as it does to-day. Careful inspection of the present 
door reveals clear traces that it has been slapped through the west wall 
of the tower. This was evid<‘ntly one of the Gordon alterations. 

But the most interesting thing which the old plans disclose is that 
Lord Dunfermline i>lanncd his castle to be a complete ‘■four-quartered” 
structure, enclosing a central courtyard and having square towers at the 
two northern corners. It was a grandiose conception. The outlines of 
the north and east wings and the two towers arc* shown on the phm, and 
as the wings are labelled “ruinous vaults” it is evident that the ground 
floor at least was completed. Possibly some of this old work is still 
preserved under the Ciordon Tower and its annexes, where there are sundry 
vaults, but as these are covered with plaster it is not meantime possible 
to say whether they are ancient or not. It is said that in this quarter 
stood the cha]iel. Traces of Lord Dunfermline’s abandoned intention 
remain to-day in the returji of the corbelled cornice on the north side of 
the Preston Tower, showing the set-out for continuing it along the inner 
face of the east wing. At Fyvie, therefore, the great Lord Chancellor 
might well have ]nit vqi the same inscription formerly to be read on his 
other house of Pinkie, recording that he built it ‘'non ad aninii sed fortun- 
aruni el acjelU modum." 

Inevitably a c-omparison is suggested between the two great houses 
with which Lord Dunfermliiie has enriched the architecture of his country. 
The inscription above referred to bears the date 161.3. and shows that his 
work at Pinkie was done after he had finished with his northern seat. In 
both houses he erected two long wings, as jcart of a com])lete quadrangular 
programme never fulHlled. In both an older edifice was absorbed, though 
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these earlier jJortioiis have iiothiiif^ in eomnioii in the two edifices. In 
both honses a lonj? gallery was a i>rominent feature in Lord Dunfermline’s 
design. But here the resemblances cease. In their external elevations 
both mansioTis are characteristically Scottish Baronial, yet Fyvie is as 
thoroughly Aberdeenshire in the way in whhli its main masses are restdvcd 
on the sky-line as Pinkie is equally typical of the Lothians. In its turrets, 
corbelling, and minor features, Fyvie clearly belongs to the remarkable 
north-eastern group which includes Castle Fraser. Craigievar. Crathes. and 
Midmar. Two of these mansions. Midmar and Castle Fraser, are known 
to have been built res^jcctively by (leorgc and I. Bell, members of a dis- 
tinguished family of local master-masons. George’s tombstone in Midmar 
Kirk is dated 1.575: I. Bell's inscription on Castle Fraser bears the date 
1617: and David Bell was doing work at Pitfichie Castle in 1607.'^ I 
suspect that one of the Bells had a hand in the Chancellor Seton’s work 
at Fyvie. How far the Chancellor himself may have been responsible for 
elements in the design we cannot tell: bnt having regard to his strong 
personality, his high culture, and his special interest in architecture, his 
influence on the building is hardly likely to have been negligible. 

I have to acknowledge the courtesy of Sir Ian Forbes Leith. Baronet of 
Fyvie. in allowing me to examine the castle and to have access to its muni- 
ments, and for information on various points. The blocks for the illus- 
trations of Plates XXIV. XXV. XXVII. XXVIII. XXX. and XXXI. 
from Mrs Stirling’s work on Fyvie. are lent by the jniblisher. Mr .lohn 
Murray. Those for Plates XXVI and XXTX are lent by the Council of 
the Third S2)alding Club. The plans at figs. 2 and 3 are reproduced from 
the survey made by the late .1. Bussell Mackenzie, architect, Aberdeen, 
for the sale iirospectus of the estate issued in 1886. Since then various 
alterations ha^e been made in the interior arrangements of the building. 


Reg. Rrivg Council, vol. viii. p. 035. 
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III. 

A BARBED POINT OF DEER-ANTLER FROM SHEWALTON, 
AA’RSHIRE. By A. D. LAC’AILLE. F.S.A.S( ot. 

My attention was drawn to a paragraph in The Irrine and FuUartnn 
Times of 12tli August 1938. reporting the discovery by Mr M'illiain 
Abercrombie. Irvine, in tlie bed of a river near tliis town of “pai’t of a 
fisli spear-head got from the horn of an animal, probably a deer." Perusal 
of the notice suggested to me that the discovery from a locality rich in 
prehist<jric antiquities might be of considerable archaeological importance.^ 
I therefore communicated with my friend. Mr J. Graham Paterson. 
F.S.A.Scot.. of the Unioii Bank of Scotland. Ayr. who resides in Irvine, 
and asked him if he could obtain the object for my examination. Thanks 
to him I was able to inspect the relic, which had come into the ]Jossession 
of Mr William Ross, publisher of The Irvine Herald. It exceeded expecta- 
tion in respect of its featun's and wonderfxd state of preservation. 

Mr Paterson ascertained by interrogating the finder that the antiquity 
had been recovered from the bed of the river (where it was noticed from 
tlie footpatb. the water then running low and clear), below the Shewalton 
sandhills on the left bank, about the middle of tin' great bend northward. 

The hnd consists of a j)oint (Pi. XXXIV. 1), now 7'| inches (U-194 m.) 
long, fashioned in antler, and ])rovided with five pairs of barbs, the com- 
])onents dispo-.ed alternately along «‘ach side.- Dmnaged edges indicate 
ancient fracture of the extremities of the low('rmost pair. Although standing 
out. the ten barbs are not quite free from the body as they are cut at an 
acute angle to the long axis, ('onsidta-ing that the iTn])lement bears signs 
of having been shaped and finished by means of stone tools it was made 
with remarkable skill. One face is smooth, and the other, exposing the 
cancellated structure of the bony material, partly so. 

The slightly damaged base is bezelled and imj^erforate. It would thus 
most closely resendde a bai'bed point, also of deer-anth'r. with plain butt 
from tlu' MacArthur Cav e. Oban (PI. XXXIV, 3), and in general ap])earance 
and number of barbs it also compares with the largest point with hoh'tl 

‘ The ntfU-spapfi' accttuiit stated orroneouhly that Ui«* (UbLM>v<*ry wa.'? math* in tin.* itt-d i*t' tli«* 
Amuck Water near it> coidluence witli tin- lti\er Irxmeat tlie ’'Water -Meetin^^s," that ib tt> bay on the 
right Inirik ot the main stream and a little nortli ol the Shewaltun Santis. 

- I am indebted to Miss Doiotiiea .M. A. Uati*, (ieolngical Department, Hritish Museum (X.itural 
History), to whom the specimen was handed fur identification of the suhst.ince, for the lolloping 
reipirt, dated South Kensington. 21st October 

•’Dr F. Fiasei. of tin* Zoological Department. an<l I have come to the conclusion that this 
haipoon tiorn Ayrshire is made from the distal portion an antler of Deer, almost certainlv Jted D«‘er. 
We reached this opinion after comparing the specimen witii sections of antlers of Ked Deer and 
Kemdeer, with long hones and with Walrus tusks,” 
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base from this Argyll site (PI. XXXIY, 2).i Longer than tliis example from 
Oban, the Shewalton specimen, eveir in its present condition. I believe 
represents the largest point of the kind so far noted in Scotland, if not in 
Great Britain. As far down as the last pair of barbs the section of the 
body may be described as almost rhombic, but thence downward the faces 
flatten and the section gradually becomes elliptical. 

At first sight one would classify this barbed i)oint among the so-called 
harpoons of Azilian facies recovered by excavation in the caves and sheU- 
mounds of the Argyll maiidand and islands. Similarly, it could be ranged 
with the stray example found in the River Dee and now preserved in 
Kirkcudbright by the Stewartry Museum Association (PL XXXIV. 4).- The 
Shewalton piece, however, has features distinguishing it from others found 
in this country. Although resembling the points from the MacArthur 
Cave, and, like them, possessed of a midrib extending from the tip on the 
polished face half-way down the length and of a similar ridge on the other 
surface for the length of the head, the extremity also has something of 
the heads of certain Maglemosean bone points. Thus, it is elongated and 
rounded at the extremity, instead of being flattish at the tip with the ajiex 
simply formed by the meeting of the sides fairly near the uppermost barbs, 
as is ordinarily the case with Azilian specimens. A peculiarity discernible 
in the Ayrshire example is the grooving practised lengthwise in the thick- 
ness of the material near the tip on each side of the midrib to facilitate 
l)enetration. This refinement may well mark a stage in the evolution 
of weapons and hunting-gear. Another feature consists of a slight 
swelling, like the spring of barbs, on each side where the tip widens 
and merges into the body. 

A discovery of this kind, although furnishing an im])ortant addition to 
the known distribution of barbed antler and bone jioints. has its tantalising 
aspect because of its incompleteness, as it is improbable that the industry 
which iiroduced such a weapon will ever be known. As the implement 
was picked up so near the well-known .Shewalton Sands, which have 
])roved so prolific in various anticputies proclaiming continuous habitation 
and much iiidustrial activity, it is permissible to assume that this relic 
was a product of food-hunters .settled there. 

To the student of Scottish stone industries of Mesolithic facies the 
Ijossible association of the weapon with the .Shewalton microliths is 
attractive, althoiigh the diminutive artifacts from more than one site 
here are by facies and workmanship of finer execution than stone 
implements of Azilian types. ^ Nevertheless, as has been demonstrated, 
the associations of the microliths of .Shewalton Moor are such that, in 

* Joseph Anderson in Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxix. pp, 223-4. tigs. 11 and 12. 

- Robert Munro in Arch(vologiral JourttaU vol. Ixv. p. 231, and lig. 39, No. 1, p, 232. 

3 A. D. Lacaille in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.^ vol. Ixiv. pp. 34-48. 

VOL. LXXIII. 4 
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addition to the advanced forms wliich occur, they may well represent a 
tradition surviving as late as the Bronze Age.^ Still, it would not be 
surprising if ancient sorts of artifacts were also manufactured by the 
same i^eople. This view finds support in the occurrence among the stone 
implements from Shewalton of tools suitable for working bone. The 
isolation of the north-western focus of industries influenced by ancient 
cultures and different contacts permits one to envisage the probability of 
hybrid and mixed contexts. 

In respect of Scottish antler and bone points it will be recalled that 
the Abbe H. Breuil drew attention to the fact that the Oronsay “harxDoons” 
seemed to have affinities with Baltic types.- In his reference to the various 
artifacts made of osseous substances from these and other Scottish sites 
Professor Y. G. C’hilde has expanded on the subject.® 

For the drawing of the Kirkcudbright implement found, it is believed, 
as fortuitously as the one forming the subject of these notes. I am indebted 
to our Fellow. ^Ir J. Robison, Kirkcudbright.® Finally, thanks are ex^n’essed 
to Mr Ross for permitting me to study and describe the barbed point 
exhibited this evening. It is gratifying to note that this has now been 
added to the national collection. 


APPENDIX. 

Dr J. G. D. ('lark, iu his masterly survey of ^laglemose bone work, has 
advanced reasons against the loose naming of all barbed bone points as 
harpoons.® As this piece from the bed of the River Irvine may perhaps have 
formed part of a composite device. 1 have refrained from using a term emploved 
widely to describe such gear. 

* J. G, D. Clark, The Mesolithic Age in Britain, p. 51. 

- Proe. .s'or- -4 rC Scot.. vdI. Ivi. pp. 2711-81. 

^ The Prehistory of Scotland, pp. 10-llC 

* Thih has not been liguivd in our Proceedings, but is illustrated half-sizu in the late Dr Munro's 
communication, cd. supra, p. 41). 

^ The Mesolithic Settlement of yorthcrn Europe, pp. 115-22. 
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IV. 

TWO HOARDS OF SILVER COINS FOUND AT BRIDGE OF DON. 
ABERDEEN, AND AT DUNBLANE, PERTHSHIRE. By 
ROBERT KERR, M.A.. F.S.A.Scot., Curator of Coins. 

On 20th November 1937. a workman named Robert Livingfston, of 
Newton of Duneebt. while engaged in digging for the foundations of a new 
bouse to form part of a bousing sebemc on the north side of the River 
Don. near Bridge of Don. Aberdeen, struck with bis pick an earthenware 
vessel containing a board of silver coins. Over the vessel bad been laid 
cobbled paving, above which bad accumulated 3 feet of dark soil. About 
14 feet north of the paving traces of a hearth were found, with quantities 
of x)eat-asb. The vessel was a small bandied jug of red clay, green-glazed 
on the exterior, with a xibicbed foot-rim. Lbifortunately the jug was 
smashed by the workman’s pick, but the number of fragments jireserved 
and sent to the National Museum was sufficient to indicate its sbax)e and 
height (about 6 inches). Of the board which it contained. 197 coins were 
collected by Dr W. Douglas Simiison. of the University of Aberdeen, who 
bad been notibed of the discovery by a work-mate of the bnder, and were 
remitted by him to the National Museum for examination. The coins, 
along with the fragments of the jug which bad contained them, were 
l)urcbased for iireservation in the Museum. 

The board consists entirely of groats. Only five coins are Scottish, the 
remainder being English. A low xiroportion of S<“ottisb coins to English is 
usual in boards of this kind. 

The following is a summary of the board: — 

SCOTTISH GROATS. 

David II. Edinburgh. Burns, Hg. 281 

,. 302 

Robert II. ,, .. ., 309 

James I. .. ,, ,, 428 

ENGLISH GROATS. 

Edward III. 

London Mint ........ 31 

Lbicertain Edward III. /Richard II. .... 5 

York Mint ........ 4 




40 
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Henry Y. 

London Mint 20 

— 20 

Henry YI. 

London Mint. 

Annulet Issue ....... 9 

Rosette-Mascle Issue ...... 1 

Leaf-Pellet Issue .... . . 1 

Cross-Pellet Issue ...... 2 


Calais Mint. 

Annulet Issue 
Annulet-Trefoil Issue 
Annulet-Rosette Issue . 

Rosette-Masele Issue 
Rosette-Mascle Issue (?) 

Pinecone Mascle Issue . 

Edward IY. 

London Mint. 

Heavy Coinage of 1401-C4 ..... 3 

Light Coinage of 1404-70 ..... 3 

— 6 

197 

Nearly all the coins, not excepting the latest in date, are cli])ped. The 
earlier coins are badly worn. The Scottish s2)eciinens are all clipped, and 
in very poor condition. 

The date of issue of the latest coin in the hoard is about 1400. As 
this specimen is clii)ped, and sliows signs of considerable wt'ar. it seems 
justifiable to suppose that the hoard was deposited a year or two later. 
Comparable hoards have been found at Stamford (Xurn. Chron.. 1911. 
p. 153), (iuisborough (Xum. Chron., 1890, ]>. 72). and New Cnmnock (Xnni. 
Chron.. 1882. p. 354). 

I am much indebted to Mr Derek Allen of the De])artment of Coins and 
Medals, British Museum, for assistance in the description of the hoard. 

Hoard of Silver Coins found at Dunblane. 

On 8th December 1937, Mr Andrew Fleming, of Barbush Farm, near 
Dunblane, while working along with an employee amongst the sand in the 


t I 
2 
2 

22 

1 

9 

— 120 
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quarry on liis farm, found nine small silver coins. On the 24th of the 
same month, eighty-three further coins were found at a distance of a few 
feet from the first find-spot. Examination of the coins makes it clear 
that the two groups belonged to one hoard. 

On Barhush Farm there are several high knolls, composed almost 
entirely of clean sand. The largest of these knolls, about 150 yards in 
length and 80 feet high, lies east and west, and affords a commanding view 
to north and south. The old north— south route x)assed close to the east 
end of this knoll. The coins were found near the highest point of the knoll, 
at a depth of 4 or 5 feet. No trace of any receptacle was discovered. 

Mr Fleming noticed that the sand at the spot where the coins were 
found was not so pure as the sand round about: it appeared to be mixed 
with siirface soil, and this sand-soil mixture followed what he thought was 
the line of a trench running from north-east to soutli-west. Two flat 
stones, foreign to this part of the farm, each about 18 inches square and 
3 inches thick, were found a few feet apart at what seemed to Mr Fleming 
to be the bottom of the trench. 

The hoard, which was sent to the National Museum for examination, was 
found to be conqjosed entirely of silver pennies. Only two were Scottish 
(Alexander III.). The great majority (86) were English coins of Edward I. 
and Edward II. Three were Irish, of Edward I. : and there was one Anglo- 
Gallic coin of Edward II. None of the coins were suitable for retention 
for the National Collection. The hoard was probably buried soon after 
the year 1324. 

The detailed inventory of the coins is as follows: — 

SCOTTISH. 

Alexander III. 

Burns, fig. 167 . . . . . . . .1 

„ „ 178 1 

2 

ENGLISH. 

Edward I.-II. 


Bristol ......... 3 

Bury St Edmunds ....... 5 

Canterbury ........ 22 

Durham . . . .11 

Kingston ......... 1 

Lincoln ......... 1 

London ......... 33 

Forgeries ........ 2 
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Newcastle ........ 

Y’ork, Royal ........ 3 

Berwick ........ 3 

— 86 


IRISH. 

Edward I. 

Dublin ......... 

lYaterforcl: London- Waterford mule, perhaps a forgery 


2 

1 


3 


ANGLO-GALLIC. 


Edward II. . . . . .1 

— 1 


92 

The hoard contains no rare coins which are genuine. The three 
forgeries are, however, of interest. 


I am indebted to Mr Derek Allen, of the Department of C'oins and 
Medals, British ^Museum, for valuable assistance in the identification of 
the coins. 


Monday. 9f/t Jatinanj 1939. 

The Hon. LORD ST VIGEAXS, LL.D., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having bcc7i taken, tlie following were elected Fellows: Mrs Ellen 
B. Ferris; Robert 1). (iray; William Meinto.sh: (’aptain William Maekav; 
bieiit.-C(7lonel (leorge Ramsay Maitland of Burnside: Robert R. K. Stevenson. 
M.A.; .lobn Philip .Stewart, M.D., F.R.C..S.Ed. ; .lolm L. Weir, M.A. 

Donations to the Museum and Library, as per lists at end of volume, 
were intimated and thanks voted to the Donors. 

Purchases for the Library, as per list at end of volume, were announced. 

The following Communications were read: — 
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I. 


AX IRON AGE SITE AT AIGXISH. NEAR STORNOWAY^ 
By E. CECIL CURWEX, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., F.S.A. 


While on a holiday in Stornoway early in August 1937, the writer was 
walking through a disused sand-pit situated about 200 yards south-west 
of the ruined Eye Church at the seaward end of the spit of sand which 
connects the Eye peninsula with Lewis. The chance discovery of a few 
shards of early pottery led to the finding of a hearth and small midden- 
heap protruding from the northern face of the pit at a level about 9 feet 
below the present surface. The site when occupied had been situated on 
the sandbank, and had subsequently been covered by drifting sand. 

The hearth, part of which had fallen away down the talus of sand, 
consisted of a slab of local red clay, 2-1- feet wide as exposed in the section, 
and nearly 3 inches thick, and upon this a pile of local water-rolled 
boulders, most of which had been cracked and split by heat. Among 
these stones was a quantity of peat-ash and a single small piece of 
unlnirnt peat. X^o recognisable wood-ash was observed. 

The hearth was situated midway between what looked like the footings 
of two small walls. 0^ feet apart (internal measurement), that on the right 
(east) consisting of three courses of un- 
hewn stones, each about 4 inches thick. 

The interspaces between these walls and 
the hearth showed on the section a dark 
layer containing pottery and animal bones 
at a level from 3 to 1) inches above that 
of the top of the clay base of the hearth, 
but roughly level with most of the ])eat- 
ash. This dark layer appeared to rei)re- 
sent the door of the dwelling contem]>or- 
ary with the hearth. After the destruction 
of the hut, if such it was. the site luul 
been covered with sand, but there was 
a reoccupation, marked by a dark layer 



about 18 inches above the cl.ay b.ase of 
the hearth, and stretching above the latter 
and ,a few inches above and beyond the 
eastern wall-footing. This iq>per occupa- 


^ y/ •?/ 1 

K ■ I , I , 1 ■ 1 

Fig, 1. Fragment of bone comb. Aignish. 


tion layer contained a ]>ile of snail-shells, animal bones, and pottery similar 
in character to that found in the lower layer. 


Among the stones of the hearth were found, besides pottery, a 
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fragment of a bone comb (fig. 1), the iieacl of a very large iron rivet or 
bolt, fragments of a flat piece of iron, and some bloomerv ciiifler. 

The comb. Mr A. J. H. Edwards tells me. is attributable to the early 
part of the Christian era, and it resembles combs found on Roman sites in 
England, but not earlier. 



Fig. 2. Pottery sliardis from hearth at Aignish. 


The iron bolt-head measures 1-5 inch by 1-2 inch and 0-2 inch thick: of 
the bolt itself the .surviving piece i.s 1 inch long and ()-3 inch diameter, 
round in section. It i.s po.s.sible that what has been taken for the flat 
head is actually a piece of flat iron through which the bolt had been driven. 

The other fragment of flat iron is about 2 inches by 1-5 inch and up 
to 0-4 inch thick, and is of nondescript character, giving no indication as 
to what it has come from. 

The bloomery cinder has been submitted to Mr Ernest Straker, F 8 A 
who has kindly had it analysed by J. Gilles of AYiderschelden,’ Nassau 
(Germany), who reports that it consists of “drops of cinder which contain 
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crystalline enclosures of sand, or iron ore. or roasted iron (probably 
bloomery).” 

The pottery has been submitted to Mr A. J. H. Edwards at the 
National ^Inseum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, and he reports that the 
shards arc all of a type which can be obtained from vaidous localities in 
the Outer Hebrides, and that they are probably contemporary with the 
earth-houses and the brochs. and that they shoidd be referred to the early 
part of the Christian era. The rims are mostly straight in profile, and 
flat-topped, and there is a lack of decoration. Several characteristic shards 
are here illustrated for purposes of record (tig. 2). The pots were hand- 
made. and the fabric is sandy, being red. buff. grey, or black. A few red 
pieces have what looks like a smooth slip. Dr J. Wilfrid Jackson thinks 
that these shards resemble in some respects the pottery he has excavated 
in northern Irish souterraines and caves, making due allowance for 
differences in paste. 

The bones from the hearth and midden have been submitted to Dr J. 
Wilfrid Jackson. F.Z.S.. who has kindly reported on them to the following 
effect: The bones represent Sheep, small Ox (suggestive of the Celtic ox 
type). Red Deer, small Horse. Pig. Cetacea, aiid Codfish. These would 
agree with the Early Iron Age or Roman material of southern Britain, 
and also with the Iron Age material fronr the coastal caves of Northern 
Ireland. 

The shells have been submitted to Mr A. S. Kennard. A.L.S.. F.G.S., 
who has kindly identified them as follows: — 


Littorina Uttorea 
Patella vidgata 
Cardium edidc 
JMyfil as edidis 
Ostrea edidis 
Maetra stidtorum 


(a) Marine moUnsea 
Linn, (winkle) 

., (limpet) 
(cockle) 

.. (mussel) 

.. (oyster) 


abundant. 
1 example. 
1 valve. 

1 valve. 

3 valves. 

1 valve. 


(b) Land mollusc. 

Xerophila itala Linn. 

These various details are here recorded from the realisation that it is 
only by such records that it may rdtimately become possible to construct a 
chronological picture of the Scottish Iron Age. The material from this site 
has been de]iosited in the Museum of the Nicholson Institute at Stornoway. 
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II. 

THE CASTLE OF CLOUNIE CRICHTON. KINCARDINESHIRE. 
By J. FENTON WANNESS, A.R.I.B.A.. A.R.I.A.S., A.I.L.A.. F.S.A.Scot. 

About 4 miles east of the village of Tor])hins. on the north side of 
the Aberdeen-Torpliins road, stands the picturesque, ivv-clad ruins of 
Clounie Crichton Castle (PI. XXXY. 1). The castle is sitiiated in 
the parish of Banchory-Ternan. Kincardineshire, and commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding country from its site on the lower slopes 
of the south side of the Hill o’ Fare. Clounie Crichton is now incorporated 
in the estate of Raemore, and, although completely ruinous, is an in- 
teresting example of a Scottish laird’s “house-of-fence" of the seventeenth 
centuiw. The castle is built on a modification of the familiar L-jilan 
with aji additional rectangular staircase-tower set in the re-entrant angle 
(see fig. 1). The material used in the building is rough granite surface 
gatherings taken from the hillside on which it is situated, and these have 
weathered to a fine warm pink colour, which blends in an unusually charm- 
ing way with the surrounding landscape. Originally. Clounie Crichton 
Ca.stle would have been surrounded by a wall enclosing a courtyard con- 
taining the subsidiary buildings necessary to such an establishment, but 
any traces of these have long since disappeared, and the castle now stands 
out boldly from the surrounding agricultural land. 

The entrance doorway is in the west side of the staircase-tower already 
referred to. and is well defended by three gnu -holes — one in the west 
wall of the re-entrant angle of the main building, one in the north wall 
of the re-entrant angle, and the third at a higher level in the same wall. 
This latter is worthy of special attention, as it is particidarly cunningly 
concealed and directed to cover the entrance doorway. The gun-hol(‘s 
have plain circidar orifices .5 inches in diameter externally with a fairlv 
wide inward splay (see PI. XXXY, a). 

The entrance doorway (see PI. XXXY. 4) is iii rather a dilai)idated 
condition, but the remaining jamb stones show a 2|-inch splay, wliile inside 
are the remains of the barholes measuring 7 inches scpiare. ’I’he bar socket 
is on the south side of the door and extends 7 inches into the wall, the har- 
hole projier being on the north side and extending about 5 feet into the wall. 

Unfortunately the jamb stones on the north side of the entrance door- 
way have gone, as indeed has practically all tin* dressed stonework of the 
building, including the quoins, lintels, and jambs of the doors, windows, 
and fireplaces. The removal of the <lressed work has been a gradual 
process carried out from time to time, as building materials were required 
for the neighbouring farm-.steading. 
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The entrance doorway gives access to a small barrel-vaulted passage 
3 feet 6 inches wide, off which are three rooms, while at its north-west 


extremity is situated the remains of the newel 
staircase which served the whole building. This 
newel staircase is no longer in existence, but 
traces of the stone steps are still discernible, 
while the loopholes which lit the stair are still 
extant. 

To the north-east and south-west of the barrel- 
vaulted passage are two storerooms measuring 
lo feet 11 inches by 17 feet 3 inches and 15 feet 
5 inches by 17 feet 1 inch respectively. The 
storerooms are lit by two loopholes and have 
each a gun -hole, already referred to, to cover 



SECOND FLOOD 


the staircase-tower and entrance doorway. At the 
south-east extremity of the passage is the kitchen, 
measuring 17 feet 1 inch by 17 feet 2 inches. 
It is lit by two loopholes, and in the north-west 
wall are the remains of an open stone fireplace 
measuring about 4 feet 6 inches wide, while be- 
tween it and the south-west wall is an aumbry 
measuring 1 foot 6 inches wide by 1 foot 6 inches 
high by 11 inches deep. An unusual feature at 
Clounie Crichton is that the basement, with the 
exception of the entrance passage, was not barrel- 
vaulted. as was general in castles of this period. 



so that now all the floors of the building have 
gone, but the joist-holes remain to indicate the 
various floor-levels. lu consequence of this none 
of the u])])er floors are accessible exce]>t with the 
aid of a ladder. 

The first floor was reached by the newel stair- 
case already mentioned. There was a- small land- 
ing at the first-floor level, off which opened the 
hall or dining-room of the castle. Tlirough the 
hall access was obtained to the two other rot)ms 
on this floor. These rooms have no direct com- 
munication with the newel staircase. The hall 



GROUND FLOOR 


measures about 15 feet by 17 feet and is lit by 


two well-])ro])ortioned windows - one in the north- 
west and one in the sonth-west wall. In the 


Fig. 1. J’lans of 
('louine Ciichton Castle. 


north-east wall is a smaller window, while alongside it is the gun-hole 
which covers the entrance doorway. In the south-east wall of the hall 
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are the remain.^ of an open stone fireplace with a doorway, leading through 
to the withdrawing-room. on its sonth-west side. 

The withdrawing-room is abont 17 feet square and is lit by two 
windows of similar proportions to those in the hall. These windows are 
situated in the north-east and south-east walls, while in the north-east 
wall is an open stone fireplace 4 feet wide. At the north-west angle of the 
withdrawing-room is an interesting apartment of small dimensions. This 
chamher served as the strong-room of Clounie C'riehton C'astle. and measures 
2 feet 1 inch wide in the centre, increasing in size at its north-west extremity 
to 4 feet, its length being 5 feet 3 inches. The strong-room is barrel- 
vaulted. and. as it is situated directly over the barrel-vaidted passage 
below, is rendered practically fireproof. The remains of the door hinges 
can still be traced on the north-east jamb. Strong-rooms such as these 
were very often features of castles of a like date to Clounie Crichton: 
similar ones may be cited at Leslie Castle (1661) and at Craigievar Castle 
(1626). although in the case of the latter the strong-room assumed rather 
larger proportions. 

In the north-east wall of the withdrawing-room is a doorway linking it 
up to a private room. The dimensions of this room are about 16 feet by 
17 feet. It has fragments of an open stone fireplace in the south-west 
wall. In the north-east wall is a window of similar design to those already 
mentioned in the hall and withdrawing-room. while to the east of this 
window is an aumbry measuring about 1 foot 9 inches square and extending 
into the wall about 11 inches. In the north-west wall is a small window 
set back in an intake. 

The second storey is in rather a dilapidated condition, but it would 
appear to have consisted of three bedrooms of similar dimensions to the 
rooms on the floor below. Each bedroom is lit by two good-sized windows, 
while the north-east and south-west rooms have each an additional window 
of smaller size which could serve as gun-loops should occasion arise, as 
they directly cover the entry to the castle. Each bedroom is furnished 
with an open stone fireplace and garderobe, the south-west one having, in 
addition, a mural cupboard in its north-east wall. The manner in which 
access to the rooms on the second floor was gained is a matter of specula- 
tion as there appears to be no trace of any doorway from the newel 
staircase to this floor. This would mean that access was gained by wav of 
a wooden staircase, since demolished, and in all probability this was so. 
The intake in the wall of the private room on the first floor may indicate 
the iJosition of such a staircase, as a similar intake occurs on the floor 
above. The level of the two small windows in the private room and in the 
north-east bedroom woidd seem to strengthen this theory. The suggested 
position of the wooden staircase has been indicated on the plans. 

Above the second floor there had been a “garret,” reached either bv 
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a wooden stair or from the newel staircase. All trace of this “garret” 
floor has disappeared, but from the remaining masonry on the staircase- 
tower it is obvious that the building contained a “garret.” The staircase- 
tower is carried up a storey higher than the main building and had probably 
been finished with an open ballustrading similar to that at Craigievar 
Castle. 

The exterior of the structure has suffered as much as the interior, 
as practically all the dressed stonework has been removed. Where the 
dressed stonework remains, however, it is of a particidarly high standard 
of workmanshiii. Above the entrance doorway are two recesses which 
had originally held the coat-of-arms of the Crichton family, with, in aU 
probability, the royal arms of Scotland, as the feudal superior, situated 
above (see PI. XXXV. 4 and 6). Between these two recesses is a finely 
carved panel whic-h reads — 

16 CLOUNIE 66 
CRICHTOUN. 

Clounie Crichton Castle is rapidly falling into complete decay, but 
even in its present dilapidated condition retains something of its former 
dignity, and is certainly deserving something better than the fate that is 
fast overtaking it. 

There seems to be little of historical interest connected with the castle 
which was built, as the above-mentioned panel states, in tlie year 1666 by 
George Crichton of Chiny. 

George Crichton of Chmy. a cadet of the Frendrauglit family, married 
in 1665 the only daughter of Sir Robert Douglas, of Tilqidiillie. wliose 
seat. Tilquhillie Castle, is situated four miles south-east of Clounie Crichton. 
How long Clounie Crichton remained the property of George Crichton is 
at ]n-esent obscure, but the name of Crichton would seem to have tlis- 
appeared from the district shortly after the building of the castle. 

In ]ireparing this survey I have enjoyed the assistance of my friend. 
Mr W. A. Cramond. Aberdeen, to whom my grateful thanks are due, and 
to John Alexander, Esej.. Cluny Crichton Farm, Banchory. I tender my 
indebtedness for providing the necessary facilities. 
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REPORT ON EXCAYATION AT MONZIE. By ALISON YOUNG. 

F.S.A.SroT.. AND MARGARET CRICHTON MITCHELL. M.A.. 
Ph.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

An opportunity arose in August 19.38 to excavate tlie standing .stones iii 
the policies of Monzie Castle, Perthshire. Nine stones ajipeared above the 
turf in the form of a rough circle, the highest showing little more than 
2 feet. One of these stones, a boulder of schistose grit which later proved 
4 feet in depth, was carved on top witli deep cups with connectiiig channels 
(PI. XXXYI. 2). This stone formed a iiart of the circle though actually within 
the arc of a line taken through the centre of the other standing stones and 
giving a diameter of 17 feet. PI. XXXYI. 1 shows the outlier, at a distance 
of approximately lo feet from the centre of the circle, measuring from the 
centre of the ring-marked stone. This is a boulder of metamorphosed grit 
covered with cup and concentric rings, some channelled, some cups alone 
and one ■well-preser^•ed and unusually deeply cut single ring round a cup. 
this had been covered by turf. The stones are shown on a plan given by 
Romilly Allen. ‘ and on the 6-inch ordnance map. | mile S.S.E. of Monzie 
and 3()() yards from the East Lodge. They lie on the 400 feet contour on 
fairly level ground between the .Sliaggie Burn and the Knock of Crieff which 
rises sharj)ly to 91 1 feet. 

The geological descri])tion kindly given by Dr 8im]ison describes the 
stones as “situated on a high level sand and gravel terrace of fluvio-glacial 
origin dejmsited by the melt waters of ice which was retreating northwards 
in the Shaggie Burn and westwards in the Earn and Turret valleys. As 
the ice advance had been from the west, the boidder content of these terraces 
comi)rises schistose grit rocks of highland origin as well as examples of the 
more local rocks. The geological formation at the site is Lower Old Red 
Sandstone, and rock outcrops are frequent; three distinct rock types are to 
be noted : (a) volcanic rocks northwest of Monzie, (b) coarse conglomerate 
with pebbles of lava, and (c) fine grained sandstones and marles with lime- 
stone concretions starting at Gilmerton about J mile S.E. of the site.” - 
Approximately 300 yards west of the .stones is a standing stone 4 feet 
9 inches at the highest point, and 12 feet in circumference at ground level. 

The standing stones are, without exceihion, set with the broad faces 
on the arc of the circle which measures 17 feet in diameter. 

For the x)urposes of examination the site was enclosed in a 45-foot square, 
a central turf strip of I foot was retained, and numbered 3-feet strix)s were 
taken from this key to the edge of the square. 

* Romilly Allen, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scol.t voi. x\i. p. 90; C’oles, Proc. .Voc, A/i/. Scot., vol. ix. 8. iv. p. 82, 
^ Ibid., vol. ix. 8. iv. p. 82. 
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Fig. 1 show> tlie stones which a])pear above turf level marked black, 
and the stones which lay immediately below turf level and within the circum- 
ference of the circle in outline. The latter were of varying size and were set 
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Fig. 1. (MrcU» at Monzie; plan at loam level. 


in the loam in haphazard fashion. At this level a causeway appeared 
between the ring-marked slab and the standing stones. The stones of the 
causeway were of different sizes, and were laid at the natural angle of rejiose 
on one level; this could not be called a paving, nor were the stones hard-set 
as in cobbling. 

After consideration stones A. B. C\ and D were discarded as no part of 
the original monument. A and B resting on the turf ; these had most jirobably 
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been brought in otY tlie field after eausing some obstruction to agricidture. 
The disturbed area proved to be the fairly recent burial of a shee]>. ba])pily 
well defined. Within the circle, in the grass roots immediately below the 
turf, were the remains of at least two bottle decanters of free blown glass 
which Mr Thorpe of the Yictoria and Albert Museum dates circa 1700; 
outside the arc were several sherds of mediaeval glazed ware. In the mixed 
filling were found two lnm])s which Dr Desch identifies as blooniery slag. 
Charcoal was scattered over all. Small pieces, apparently twigs or brush- 
wood. occurred outside the arc on the east while large lumps were found on 
the west and within the circle. Mr Orr of the Royal Botanic Garden has 
kindly reported on the charcoal which is in a very large pro])ortion hazel. 
In one lot of charcoal sent for examination. 374 pieces were of hazel. 11 of 
Scots fir. and 3 of oak. This iireponderance of hazel is noteworthy. ^ In 
Mr Hemp's rei^ort of Bryn Celli Dim. Dr Hyde ‘'particularly noted the 
extraordinary abundance of hazel.” 

Fragments of burnt bone occurred at this level, while outside the arc, 
in the loam, one flint flake and a small piece of cannel coal were found. 

A key trench dug outside the stripped area showed the natural stratifica- 
tion as gravelly loam apiiroximately 16 inches below the humus; a 6 inches 
to 9 inches band of sand, and below this sandy gravel. The section (fig. 4) 
demonstrates the different levels inside the circle. Taken from the bottom 
tiinvards. there is a floor of sand over the entire area corres])onding to the 
natural stratification but ai)parently added to in the centre; agaijist stone 1 
a dark loam stretches for 2^ feet, meeting the gravel which in the key trench 
was the sidj-soil or natural, and here overlies the sand. This dark loam 
aj)pears at the west side against stone 7. Above the gravel a gravelly-loam 
.stretched across the whole area underlying the black layer. (The line of 
the section does not touch the black level.) This black layer was a cotu- 
])acted black substance of which fig. 2 shows the extent. It was of \ arving 
thickness, the greater part about 1 inch in deptli widening to 5 inches at 
the edge, and contained many fragments of burnt bone and charcoal: it was 
defined by a thin red crust above and below and wus a2)parently due to 
extensiAc fire. Above the black layer the earth was a mixture of loam, 
sand, and graAel Avhich gave the impression of a random infilling of the 
three soils natural to the site. 

Immediately over the black layer was a rim sherd (fig. 4). and in the 
compacted black substance another rim shertl was found at a distance of 
2 feet. These are dealt with in a separate rej)ort. Two feet from stone 5 
this black layer sjjlit, the upper ])ortion continuing out to the stone, the 
loAver slojiing to the base Avhere it widened to 3 inches. This sealefl a 
clean gruA cl in Avhich lay small boidders, such as Avere found Avedging the 
base of all the standing stones. AboA e this double black layer occurred 

' Archaologiat vol. Ixxx. p. 214, Hemp. 
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the only liint of ])ost holes found on the site, two bi’eaks in the upper level 
hut not ])lerein(j tlie lower, filled Avith dark earth. 

Below the causeway a slab was exposed, midway betAveen the cup and 
ring-marked outlier and the 
circumference (jf the circle 
(hg. 2). This Avas raised 
and foAind to coA'er dis- 
turbed earth down t<j sand 
leA'el. The outlier stone had 
AA'edge stones packed in 
mixed earth, as though to 
steady it in position. X'o 
eA’idence of its haA ing stood 
upright could be found. 

In fine black earth so 
noticeably free from stones 
as to suggest turf or moss 
jAacking. and aaIucIi A\e 
found noAvhere else oia the 
site, there appeared a stone 
AA-hich proAed to be the 
diorite coA'er of a rudiment- 
ary form of cist, shown in fig. 

2 ; the sides of the cist Avere 
formed by lour stones laid 
on the sand (PI. XXXVI. 3) : 
the s])ace between them Avas 
closely packed Avith com- 
minuted burnt bone and 
fragments of the unrolled 
quartz ^ Avhich AAas such a 
feature of the Avhole site. 

Professor Waterston exam- 
ined th(’ bone fragments and 
distinguished two indixid- 
uals. an adidt and a child 
of six to eight years of age.- "d'lie heat to Avhich thesi- bones had been 
exposed must liaA'e been xery consideral)le and prolonged. 

-Vt this It'vel outxvith the arc. there a])peared txxo curious patches of 
black earth ax hich had an odd consistency like greasy poAX’der. One occurred 

^ Ainonj; to <ju;irtz in connection \^ith burial: Arvlttvologia. vt>l. Ixxx. ji. Proc. Soe. 

A)it, Scot., ^ol. \i. j). 313; vol. xxx. }». 2^1; vol. xxxii. p. 210; vol. xxxvi, p. 035; vol. xxxvii. p. GO. 
Comi)arp tlouble cremation at Ury. 

■ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixix. p. 380. 

VOL. Lxxiir. 3 
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between stones fi and 7 and had tliree small sandstone slabs over it bnt no 
stone defining it; it contained two fragments of bone among a quantity of 
unrolled qnartz mixed with black earth and large charcoal lnm])s. The 
larger of these fragments is nnidentifiable and apparently not calcined, the 
surface has what Professor Waterston c-alls a “soapy feeling." The other 
patch Avas at the base of stones 4 and 5. This was defined by water-wf)rn 
pebbles aiid coA-ered by a split stone of metamorphosed grit 10 inches by 
4 inches. The same greasy poA\dered earth and quartz chii>s AAere fonnil 
here, bnt neither bone nor charcoal. 

Fig. 3 shoAvs the stone settings at sand leA'el. beloAA' AA'hich AV'e found 
no eA'idence of disturbance. The four stones of the little cist are marked 
in black. These AA’ere green AA'ater-AA'om pebbles of metamorphosed grit on 
the north and south, and red felsite on the east and AA'est. The colouring 
Avas Aery striking on remoA’ing the coA'er slab AA'hen the stones Asere AA-et. 
Big lumps of unrolled cjuartz AA'ere closely packed end to end inside the 
broad bases of the standing stones, too regularly to haA'e been accidental. 
These packings AA-ere at or beloA\- the black layer against stones 3. 4. 5. and 0, 
and AA’ith the exception of 3 AAere in charcoal and dark earth. Stone 2. AA'hich 
had fallen outward and AA’hich AAas subsequently raised as far as possible in 
its socket, had a pocket of quartz at its base, and at stone 10. Avhichhad also 
fallen outAAards and jumped its socket, there AAere tAA’o pockets of sharp 
quartz lumjjs. one numbering 70 stones. Large quartzes had also been 
packed under the OA'orhanging edge of the cup and rijig-marked slab. 

The stone on the north side shoAvn in figs. 2 and 3 had also fallen out- 
AAards. but this could not be raiscnl AA'ith the means and man-poAAer at onr 
disposal. This outAvard tilt Avas obserAed in all the standing stones. 

No eA'idence of a ditch coidd be traced. The standing stones I. 2. 3, 4. 
6. 8. 9. and 10 AAere all bedded in sand. Avhih’ 5 and 7 are on the graA'el, the 
sand haA’ing been moA ed in the course of their erection. Idns AA’onld account 
for the tlisturbance sIioaaii on the AAO.st side of the section (tig. 4). The 
cist must haA'e been laid Avhen the area Avas stri]q)ed so as to ])resent a 
comi)act floor of sand. From the character of the quartz packing round 
the ring-marked slab and the stones of the circle, the setting of these AA oidd 
appear contemporary. The tAAo black layers enclosed sandy graA'el free 
from any appearance of disturbance at stone 5. the loAver Avas conq)acted, 
and ran out to the base of the stone; therefore, jiresinnably, a short time 
ehqjsed betAAcen the first and second fire; this is borne out Ija' the 
appearance t)f the narroAA’ black layer AA'ith red crust aboA'e and beloAA' and 
Avith no hint of intei’Acning deposit. The sherds Avere found in and lying 
on this black leAcl. and it Avoidd appear that the circle, cist, black IcAel 
and sherds are contemporary. This circle conforms to the last stage of 
Dr Callander’s typology of megalithic monuments, i ami the Iron Age 

^ Archdologutt vol. Ixxvii. p. 97, 
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fharar-ter of the rim-shords.i points to tliat (latin>t witli a native late 
Bronze Aj^e tradition. - 

The circle presents certain characterirtics. The small diameter: close 
setting of a single ring of stones, with broad faces on the arc: the fact that 
the whole area within the stones was stripped to sand level: the absence 
of a ditch, the traces of fire, and the eccentric ])osition of the cist seem worth 
noting. 

These structural records may ct)rrelate with other investigations more 
fruitful in dating material and so fit this type of monument into place in the 
prehistory of our country. 

AA e should lilce to thank the owner. Mr Maitland Makgill Crichton for 
his co-operation, and for putting at our disposal the services of two of the 
estate workers. We were fortunate iir having the help of Miss Stirling and 
Miss Dimsdale. M’e have to acknowledge reports from Professor Waterston, 
Mr M. A". OiT. Dr Simpson, and Dr Desch. Our gratitude is also due to 
Mr MacLaren, whose plan of the stones made before our arrival was of the 
utmost aid. 

REPORT ON RIM FRAOMENTS. By M.vrg.vret Criciitox MiTriiia.i.. 

M.A. Ph.D.. F.'y.A.Scot. 

The prehistoric pottery from the stone circle at Monzie, Perthshire, 
consists of two rim fragments from the .same vessel (fig. 5). 



Fig. 5. Kim bheptls Ir<»in ciicle. 


The ware is w<-ll fired, coarse, and black throughout with a fair ad- 
mixture of grit. There is 7io slip ami no signs of burnishing. The rounded 
rim has been .slightly pulled, giving an inner ridge bcdow which the internal 
profile tends to be slightly concave. The exterior wall shows a practicallv 
straight line. 

The fragments have affinities with the ])ottery recovered by Professor 
Gordon Childe from the Recundjent Stone Cir<-le at Old Keig. Aberdeenshire. 

The analogies lie within the Old Keig class II variety which was found 
with cremated human bones and was a])]»arently contemporary with the 
erection of the monument. 

For comparative study, reference should be made to fig. .j, ]). 46. in /Voc. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., yoI. l.wii. p. 4S. 

2 CluliU-, Prehistoru of .Scollawl . p. 170; Annual Report, Institute of Arclia;ology, London, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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Son. Aiif. Scot., vol. Ixvii. (1932-33). and to p. 48 in the same volume where 
a Hallstatt date is ascribed to this pottervafter a very thorough investigation. 

REPORT OX BOXES. By Professor B. Watekstox. T'niversity of 

St Andrews. 

Tlie specimens sent to me consisted of a large number of fragments of 
bone, measuring 2 o to 4 cm. in length, or smaller. 

IMost of the fragments were too small to be identified, but a few could be 
recognised, and are described separately. 

Evidence of exposure to great heat was found in the presence of fine 
linear fissures on the surface of many of the fragments. A few had been 
incompletely calcitied and were black. Some fragments of calcined wood 
were found among the bones. 

The fragments of special interest were the following : — 

(1) The terminal phalanx of the left thumb, of an adult. 

(2) Portions of skulls, one a ijortion including a part of the lamboidal 
suture. The suture was open externally but closed on the inner surface. 
The age cannot be more definitely stated than that the skull from which it 
came was that of an adidt. Portions of the petrous temporal bones, in- 
cluding the acoustic meatus, one that of the left side from an adult, the 
other from the skidl of a young person, whose age camiot be definitely 
stated. 

(3) Portion of the body of the mandible from a child. The fragment 
showed the juesence of an alveolus for the first ])ermanent molar (the six-year- 
old molar) which had erupted, and alveoli for two milk molars and a canine. 
The age was therefore about six to eight years. 

(4) Porti(jns of tetdli. in the examination of which T have had the benefit 
of the ex])erience of my colleague Professor (lordon Cam])bell. who kindly 
examined them; they are an upper milk molar, probably the first, and 
several probabb' “deciduous " incisors. These may all well have come 
from the mandible described and its corresponding maxilke. There was 
also an adidt low premolar. ]irobably lower, the ai)ex of which root was 
almost completely calcified. This coidd not have come from the same 
mandible as the others. 

A fragment of bone from outside the circle could not be identified. 

It was of a whitish colour, the surface had a "soai)y" feeling, and it 
apparently had not been calcined. 
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REPORT ON SLAG. By Dr C. H. Desch, The National Physical 

Laboratorj'. 

The two slags sent from the site at Monzie are typical bloomery slags, 
consisting essentially of ferrous silicate. A represents the more fluid ijortion. 
and B the more solid or earthy part. 

It is impossible to suggest the age of the slags, even if an analysis were 
made, as the bloomery process underwent no significant change, excef)t in 
scale, from the Iron Age to mediseval times. 


MoxDxVY, ISfh February 1939. 

Professor THOMAS H. BRYCE, LL.D., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

On the recommendation of the C’ouneil, Professor Andreas Alfoldi was 
elected an Honorary Fellow. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were (>lccted Fellows: J. Kevan 
-MacDowall; Murdoch .McIntosh, Sheriff Clerk of Inverness; Horace Victor 
Pitt-Kethley. 

There was exhibited by the Zetland County Council a Viking Axe, 
which was found in a stone-lined grave in the Churchyard, South White- 
ness, parish of Tingwall. Shetland. 

Donations to the Museum and Library, as per lists at end of volume, 
were intimated and thanks voted to the Donors. 

Purchases for the Library, as per lists at end of volume, were announced. 

The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

A VIKING SETTLEMENT AT FRESWICK, CAITHNESS. Report 
ox Excavations carried opt in 1937 and 1938. By A. O. 
CLRLE, C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

Anyone interested in the science of place-names who studies the map 
of Caitlmess from that point of view will observe that the names are 
divisible into two groups, on a philological as well as on a geogrtiphical 
basis. If the county is divided into two sections by a line drawn from 
Cross Kirk Bay, some 6 miles to the west of Thurso on the north, to the 
tovm of Lybster on the south-east coast, thus separating the hill country 
from the lowland, it will be found on examination that whereas the place- 
names in the former are with few exceptions Celtic and Gaelic, those in 
the latter have their roots in Scandinavian sjieech. 

Such a distribution points to a very considerable displacement of 
the native population during the period of the Norse settlement: for it 
can hardly be supposed that the Celtic people willingly relinquished the 
coasts and fertile tracts of land for the barren moors and mountains that 
form the western portion of the county. 

Notwithstanding this abundant evidence of Norse oc(*upation. no 
trace of any building referable to that period was observed when the 
survey of the Antiquities of Caithness was made for the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments in 1911. 

The earliest Viking settlements would probably be situated by the 
estuaries of the Wick and Thurso Rivers, on the sites of the jiresent towns, 
where long since all traces of their existence must have been removed, 
or buried beneath the streets and houses. Attrac-tive landing-places 
elsewhere on the coast, which is fur the most part rocky and precipitous, 
are few and far betAveen. but the bay of Fi-esAvick. some (i miles south of 
Duncansby Head, Avith its shelA'ing beach, is a marked exception to the 
rule. 

From as early as the time of Earl Sigurd, toAvards the close of the 
eleA'enth century, the name of FresAA'ick, in the form of ThrasAA'ick. flits 
across the pages of the Sagas. In the Saga of Bund Xjal ^ aax read hoAV 
Sigurd, liaA'ing learnt that his brother-in-laAA' “HaAard in ThrasAA'ick” 
had been slain by the Scots Earls, Hundi and Melsnati, gathered together 
a mighty host from all the isles and fought a battle at Duncansness, 
in AAhich the earls AA-ere defeated. Then at a later date AA'hen Kari 
Solmundson, aaIio had escaped from Njal’s burning hall, struck off the 

* The Story of Burnt yjaU translated from the Icelandic Saga of Burnt Xjal by Sir George 
Dasont, chap. Ixxxiv. 
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head of Guiinar Lambi’.^ son at Earl Sifjurd's board, be and bis fellows 
fared in bis ship to Frcswiek. where be took np bis abode in the bouse 
of a "worthy man. whose name was Skeg^i.” and with whom they stayeil 
‘‘a very long time. " ^ Eventually, after Kari bad madt' a pilgrimage, 
and obtained absolution, be returned to Freswick to the Innise of "Master" 
Skeggi. who gave him "a. ship of burden.” and with eighteen men on 
board be sailed back to Ireland. 

At a still later date, in the Orkney iiKja Saya. we find Freswiek 
agaiji foming into notice in connection with Sweyn Asleif's son. whose 
father Olaf bad an estate at " Dungalsbae" (Dnncansby). wliei’e the former 
frequently resided. Sweyn. who was a very notable Yiking. looked 
after the estate of Freswick for bis stepsons, and had himself a fortress 
in the neigbbonrbood. called Lambaborg, for which identification has been 
suggested both for Bucbolie to the south of the bay and the Brocb 

of Ness to the north. Incidentally, from this Saya we also learn that 

there were thickets in which men hid themselves at that date (1153) not 
far from the ‘‘hall of Freswick.” and that at no great distance from the 
hall there was a farmstead. 

In the centre of the wide bay the sandy beach is backed with irregular 
banks of sand, which rise sharply to a height of 20 or 30 feet before 

attaining the general land level, and as yearly these banks are eroded 

and driven farther back by the tempestuous winds which prevail 07i that 
coast, their contours now probably differ considerably from those i)rosented 
at the time of the Yiking settlement. 

Back from the beach, where a few generations ago there was meadow- 
land. there is now. owing to the combined action of burrowing rabbits 
and tearing winds, an area several acres in extent, reduced to an arid 
desert of deep liollows of .sand and occasional resistaTit ridges. 

From this area slierds of coarse, unglazed ])ottery, which was not 
analogous to any recognised ware found eisewhere in Scotland, had from 
time to time been sent to the Museum. The finding of ])ottery of similar 
character at Jarlshof in Shetland, associated with a Yiking setthnnent. 
furnished the means of its identification, and a cisit to the sandv ar(‘a 
led to the discovery of the toj) of a wall emerging from the sand in one 
of the hollows on the southern limit. The characteristic feature of this 
pottery, it may be explained hert*. is the numerous imprt'ssions on the 
surface, of the husks and straw of oats, Avhich have be(‘n emploved to mix 
with, or temper, the clay, in orrler to bring it to a proper consistenev for 
])ottiug. 

Over most of the .sandy area there were exposed evidences of occupation 
in the shape of traces of bnildiTig. midden refuse, hearths, and burnt broken 
stones such as were used in Norse cooking and for jjroducing steam for baths. 

' Ibitl.f chap. cliv. 
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The exploration was commenec'd in June 1937. and the work carried 
on for a further period of six weeks during the summer of 1938. The 
outcrt)])])ing wall above referred to made a suitable starting-point. It 
lay a])proximately east and west along the edge of the hollow, and Avas 
formetl with large boulders from the beach. EAentually it jiroved to be 
the north face of a typical Viking wall, measuring a metre in Avidth Avith 
a core of conijiacted earth in the centre. 

The remains of buildings Avhich Avere re\'ealed folloAving this discoA ery 
haA’e been grouped under tlu'ce heads. A. 13. and according to their 
apparent age. commencing Avith the latest. 


(!roi'p a. 

The building of Avhich the Avail mentioned aboA'e formed the south 
front (Xo. 1 on plans, figs. 1 and 2). aa'us oblong, and measured interiorly 
30 by II feet. It had been subjected to some reconstruction, fur the Avails 
at the east and Avest ends AAere of different character. Where best jire- 
serA'ed. the building had an eleA ation of from 2 to 3 feet. 

The area contained Avithin the AAalls aars coA'ered deeiA in kitchen-midden 
refuse, and there AAas no definite tloA)r recognisable OAer the greater 
part of it. 

The (loorAvay. 3 feet in Avidth. aaus ])la(*ed iir the north Avail at a ]ioint 
11 feet distant froni the Avest end. and no kerb or sill remained betAveen its 
,jand)s. At about 1 foot 0 inches iiiAAards from the dooi'AA'ay. tAVO large 
U])right slabs set on edge and prAdruding aboA-e the fl(Aor-leA'el to a height 
of a feAA' inches extended for a length of () feet (i inches — evidently the 
base of some arrangement employ»“d to screen the fire behind tlnan from a 
rush of Avind. Ei the centre axis <if the house. toAvards the Avest end. and 
coA'ered partially by the projecting tlagstones. lay the hearth, nu'asuring 
some 1 1 feet in length by 3 feet 9 inches Ita breadth. There AAere no 
remains of a surrounding kerb nor of paA'ing lameath. 

-Vt the east end a sTiiall rectangular construction AAith built sides occupied 
the centre of the Avail. It nmasured 2 feet in height, ami its upper surface 
AA'as so IcA'el as to suggest that the leAelling had been ]nirposely effecterl. 
As may be seen from the ])lan (fig. 2). the structure had not been laid on 
a s(piar<' foundation, the north side being 3 feet shorter than the south, 
so that tile sjiaces on either sidt' Avere not symmidrical. 

On the floor of the (hvelling. betAAt'en the hearth and the front AAall of 
this interior structure, heavy flagstones had ber'ii laiil in tAvo distinct roAvs 
from an area of scattered iWA'ing at the AAcst end (PI. XXXVIII. 1). As 
AA'ill be subsequently explained, tlm northmost i’oaa' coA'ered a drain, but no 
purpose AA'as discernible for the otlmr, Avhieh, lioAveA'er, led in the direction 
of the intake of the A'ent to be afterAvards mentioned. On examination it 
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became apparent that the construction at the west end was in reality a 
chamber of whi(-h the walls had been reduced all round to an even level, 
and the interior carefully filled up with stones and turf, so as to ensure 
a level surface. 

When the filling material had all been removed, a chamber was exjiosed 
measuring 4 feet 10 inches along the hack and front walls, 4 feet 5 inches 
along the north, and 5 feet 10 inches on the south (fig. 3 and PI. XXXVIll, 2). 
The entrance was from the latter direction by way of the siiace left between 
the main wall of the house and the south wall of the chamber, which was 
crossed by a line of stones forming a kerb at its commencement. The 
entram-e, approached by a step and over a projecting sill, was placed some- 
what to the west of the centre of the wall, and measured some 2 feet 4 inches 
in width. Dire(-tly opposite, through the north wall, was another opening, 

1 foot 8 inches wide, not furnished with a kerb, and in lieu of a step, with 
two thin slabs of stone sloping downwards into an enclosed space, or closet, 
between the north wall of the chamber and the outer wall of the main 
building, the detailed description of which will be furnished later. 

The walls of the chamber on the inside remained to a height of about 
14 inches. The floor was carefully paved all over, except for a small 
area measuring about 12 inches by (j in the south-west corner, where 
there had been a fireplace. A heap of levigated clay, amounting to about 
a barrow-load, was piled up in the north-west corner. Beneath the surface 
the firephu-e was filled for a depth of 10 inches with burnt broken stones, 
and. as none of these fragments corresponded, it was evident that they had 
been broken before being employed, as afterwards explained, in the fire. 
Among the stones a small quantity of peat-ash was observed. When the 
clay had been removed, a stone, such as could be comfortably held in the 
hand, was noticed projecting from the paving. On being lifted, it was 
found to have been used as a plug, filling a neatly formed hole. 3 inches in 
diameter, and surrounded by large iiebbles. Further, on removing one of 
the paving stones near the centre of the floor a well-fashit)ned drain was 
exjiosed. which found its exit through an opening 5 inches wide in the west 
wall of the chamber, thence continued beneath the covers, previously 
mentioned on the floor of the house, to discharge by way of an olfshoot 
into a sump, dug in the floor towards the north wall. 

On examining the lireplact* after removal of the stones with which it 
had been tilled, a veTit was discovered passing through the adjacent west 
wall. On the inner face of the wall the sinking of a lintel had blocked this 
opening. On the t)uter face, however, the intake was still clear, flanked on 
either side by stones sunk in the floor, one level with the vent, and the 
other rising above it, as if tt) direct the air into it. 

There was no doubt, from the facts above related, that this was a well- 
preserved example of a Viking bath, but before dealing further with it, a 
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description must be furnished of the small closet which ojieuetl out of it 
on the north side. 

The angle formed hy the junction of the north and west walls of the 
chamber had been constructed on a bevel, and from the base of it there ran 
the foundations of a lightly constructed wall, which had the api)earance of 
being secondary, and which crossed the floor obliquely to the north wall of 
the house. The space, or closet, behind it measured in greatest length and 
breadth 7 feet by 3. At the west end, lying tilted against the north 
wall, were two large flagstones, with a smaller one between (PI. XXXIX, 1), 
which, however, were not of sufficient length to have reached the opposite 
wall and to have formed a shelf, as might have been suggested by the 
angle at which they lay. The floor beneath them was covered with a 
deposit of midden refuse similar to that which was sj^read generally over 
the floor of the house. Below this there was found the remains of what 
appeared to be a small, open gutter, formed with thin stones set on edge 
obliquely on either side, which, passing beneath the westmost Hag. led under 
the bath-chamber. The back of the closet at the east end was paved. 

From early times, down in fact to the present day. for the practice 
still exists in remote districts of Scandinavia and Finland, the method 
of bathing indulged in by the pea.santry. was that of the steam, or vapour, 
bath. So much in common had it with the bathing practices of Slavonic, 
Turkish, and Persian countries, that it is a reasonable supposition that 
the baths of these various regions had all a common origin, and that 
doubtless the northern peoples imported the fashion with them when they 
came to their ])resent territories from the Near East during the migration 
period in the third and fourth centuries of our era. Nor do they, in the 
course of centuries, seem to have introduced any radical alterations into 
the system. 

Various travellers who have indulged in such baths, or merely witnessed 
the x)rocess of bathing, have furnished ac<-ounts of it, and among the former, 
Paul Du Chailhi has described the bath-chamber as he fouiul it, and his 
experience as a bather, in a passage which is worth quoting in part.' 
“One of the most characteristic institutions of the country (Einhmd) is 
the SciHtua (bath-house). . . . It is a small log house, built very tight, 
with no wiinlows, having a single aperture above to let the smoke out : 
in the centre is an oven-like structure built of loose stones, under which 
a fire is kept burning till they are very hot: then the fire is extinguished, 
and the women clean the place thoroughly of ashes and soot, the smoke 
hole having heen in the meantime closed. A large vessel filled with 
water is placed within: and a number of slender twigs, generally of birch 
trees, are imt into it, to be u.setl as switches." After descrihin the 
assembling of the bathers, male and female, who, with a thermometer 

‘ The Land of the Midnight Sutiy vol. ii. p. 201. 
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standing below zero. apjDeared in eostximes that reminded him of Africa 
minus the colour, and his own embarrassment on finding himself among 
them in the same condition, he goes on to describe the process of bathing. 
‘"I hastily pushed the door open and was welcomed by the voices of all 
the company as I closed it behind me. The heat was so intense that I 
could hardly breathe, and I begged them not to raise any more steam for 
a while. . . . At first I seated myself on one of the lower benches built 
around, after a while getting on the other above. More water was poured 
on the hot stones, and such a volume of steam arose that I could not 
endure it. so I jumiJed down again and reclined in a half-sitting jjosture 
in order to breathe more freely. In a short time I was in a most profuse 
perspiration; again and again steam was raised by pouring water on the 
stones, till at last the hot air and steam became extremely oppressive. 
Now and then we poured water on each other . . . then with boughs 
everyone’s back and loins were switched till they smarted severely. . . . 
In about half an hour the people began to deiiart. at first submitting to 
a final flagellation, after which cold water was poured upon the body: 
then all went home as naked as they came. ... I rolled myself in the 
snow as did some others.” 

The details of the Freswick bath-chamber point to a procedure having 
been followed there very similar to that related by Du Chaillu. Burnt 
broken stones would be built up into a heap mingled with i)eat in the 
corner above the vent, and the fire lighted from beneath. When the heat 
of the stones had been raised to a glow heat, and the bath-chamber 
prepared as described, the bather, or bathers, for the space was too 
restricted to hold many, would take their places on a bench along the 
back wall, and water woidd be thrown on the stones to i)roduce the 
necessary steam. The stones were of such a size .as woidd have retained 
their heat for a considerable time, so the process of throwing water on 
to them would be repeated for as long as was necessary, or as their heat 
rem.ained sufficient. The fiagellation with twigs, no doubt, would follow, 
as that, from all accounts, apiiears to have been a regular part of the 
procedure, and finally a douche of cold water would be administered. 
It is ])ossible that this last act of ablution took jilace in the closet on the 
north side, in front of the inclined flags, which would ilirect the water 
to the drain, passing out from beneath them. This last suggestion is 
put forward tentatively, for the drain was not jdaced in the position most 
convenient for such a purpose, nor wouhl the direction of the water into 
the base of the bath-chamber building be a sound arrangement when it 
might with little trouble have been led direct to the main drain outside. 
In a bath-house excavated by Dr Aage Roussell. at Sandness in Green- 
land, ^ a small lateral chamber was likewise found, but in that case it 

^ Sandness and ihe Neighbouring Farms: Researches into Norse Culture in Greeyiland, p. 76. 
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actually contained the stove. In the Freswick closet there were no 
indications of a tire ever havin}^ been laid, and. as has been shown, the 
steam was generated within the bath-chamher itself. 

It is highly improbable that the hea]) of clay deposited in the north- 
west corner of the chamber had any connection with the bathing arrange- 
ments. As it had been levigatetl. it is likely that it was intended to be 
used in the manufacture of pottery. 

The secondary character of the bath building was evident from the 
filling np of a doorway in the back wall, which had originally given access 
to the huilding adjoining on the east. 

One other feature of interest was discovered in the main building. 
From the face of the north wall, at a point 5 feet 0 inches to the east of 
the entrance, there ran a gutter formed with stones set on edge in a shallow 
trench, and converging at base, which discharged itself into the sump, 
and had evidently served as a latrine. 

Very few relics were recovered from the house or the bath. Such as 
there were consisted of two perforated femur-heads, which had been used 
as whorls; a discoid iierforated object of bone which may have been 
similarly used: an oblong object of bone, polished and rounded at one 
extremity; a turnbuckle or snib of bone for a door (PI. XLIX, 2); several 
fragments of mediteval pottery, glazed and unglazed, as well as various 
sherds of Viking cooking pots. 

Lying in alignment with No. I, immediately to the east and separated 
hy the mutual wall which forms the back of the bath-chamber, was another 
huildijig (No. II on t)lan). measuring 30 feet in length by 11 to 12 feet in 
breadth, the walls of which on both sides, and at the east end. were much 
dilapidat<>d. 

The mutual wall at the west end had originally, as already stated, 
bceir pierced by a doorway somewhat to the north of the centre, and at its 
south end there was a recess measuring 20 inches across, 9 inches in height 
from the original floor-level, and 19 inches deep, tin* back of which was 
formed with a large upright slab set in the west face of the wall. The 
wall in the immofliate vicinity of this recess, which ajipears to have been 
reconstructed, is built with thin flat stones, after the nature of an interior 
wall. The floor of this house was covereil deep in nudden refuse, and no 
feature of ijiterest came to light in the course of its clcaranct*. There 
were indications of fires having been lit on it here and there, hut there* were 
no signs of a de*finiti* central liearth, and it is doubtful if the* hiuhling had 
heen used as a dwelling. 

At 2 feet 6 inches eastwartl of the mutual wall, and bciu*ath the floor-level, 
there was exposed the to]) of the wall of an earlii*r building, lying almost 
parallel with the former, and returning westward at its south end (see ])lan, 
fig. 3). It was of sui)erior masonry to the wall of the hnildings on the 
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surface, and stood erect for a height of 2 feet 6 inches. Unfortunately, 
the exxjloration of the house of n hich it formed a part wordd have entailed 
the destruction of the bath, and this was not considered justifiable. 

No. II only yielded a fragment of the upper stone of a rotary cxuern of 
garnetiferous schist, a large ovoid pebble chipped in the centre of each 
side, and an anvil stone. 

Making contact with the house No. I at its south-west corner, as shown 
on the jdan, was a range of building in a very dilapidated condition (No. Ill), 
which had also suffered much at the hands of the sx^oiler. It consisted of 
two rooms connected by a doorway in the centre of a mutual wall, and 
had evidently formed a smithy, with jjrobably a workshoj) (PI. XXXIX. 2). 
The eastmost chamber, the walls of which had been very poorly con- 
structed, measured some 12 feet 6 inches in length, by 10 feet at its east 
end and 11 feet 3 inc-hes at the west. At one time a doorway had been 
broken through the west wall of No. I, but subsequently closed, and a door, 
jjrobably later, ojiened at the west end of the south wall. 

The floor was covered with five layers of flat stones rising to a convex 
jirofile, with the highest jjoint in the centre. The lowest layer consisted 
of flat, heavy beach-stones, lying on sand; while above them were layers 
of Caithness stone, neatly fitted to one another, with occasional pockets 
of midden refuse between. The dex>th of this paving was 9 inches. Below 
the iqjper layer there were remains of a hearth evidently secondary. The 
purpose which this flooring was intended to serve was not obvious, but it 
would have provided a thoroughly stable foundation for an anvil, or bench 
set uxion it. 

In the south-west corner, adjacent to the doorway and 1 foot 7 inches 
from both walls, there was a jilt 2 feet 2 inches in diameter and 1 foot deei> 
filled Avith soil, having countersunk in the centre of it a post -hole surrounded 
Avith jAacking stones, 1 foot 10 Inches deep from the surface and 9 inches in 
diameter. No corresjionding xAost-hole was found on the ojiiiosite side of 
the dooi’AA'ay, nor in the opi)osite corner of the chamber. Avhere there Avas 
a bed of clay. 

The only relics found in this chandAer Avere three jAerforated femur-heads, 
Avhich had been Aised as Avhorls. all of Avhich came from tbe Aiorth-east corner. 

The jAai-tition Avail had been constructed Avith thin flat stones, and still 
remained to a height of 1 foot 3 inches. Placed against it at some 2 feet 
north of the dooinvay Avas a block of stone, some 8 inches square in section, 
rising a fcAv inches aboA'e flo<Ar-leA-el. aiul firmly set in the sand. Stones, 
either built into the Avail or xAlaced as this one. are usually associated Avith 
the ]Aositlon (Af a seat. The section of the Avail to the south of the doorAAay 
Avas founded more deeply than that op^AOsite. ami as the latter rested on a 
midden it had cA'idently subsiiled ttA some extent, as may be seen in the 
illustration (PI. XXXIX. 2). The doorAAay AAas 2 feet Avide. and oiAoned on 

A'OL. LXXIII. (a 
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to a paved area at the east end of the second chainher. Of tliis chaml)er 
(PI. XL. 1) the whole of the west wall, and almost the entii'e length of the 
south wall, had been removed, and aceordin<ily the (>xact dimensions wt>re 
not procurable. But where the wallino; had survived at the east end. it 
had measured 13 feet in width, and. judpfing from the size of the hearth 
and the extent of the south wall, it had ]»rohably measured about 21 feet 
in length. The south wall still showed four to live courses of stone rising 
to a height of 1 foot 9 inches, and towards its west end. as shown on plan 
(fig. 2). it had been buttressed, with a row of heavy boulders lying against 
its outer face. 

Occupying the interior of the chamber was a large hearth, measuring 
some 10 feet in length, by 8 feet in breadth at its western end. and 6 feet 
at the cast where there were intakes on both sides, covered with a bed of 
compacted peat-ash to a depth of 13 inches. It had been enclosed on three 
sides with a kerb of long, narrow stones set on edge, a number of wdiich still 
remained in situ. The hearth had been distant 4 feet from the east and 
south walls, and only 2 feet G inches from that on the north. The paving in 
front of the doorway in the division wall extended up to the edge of the 
hearth, and no kerb intervened at this end. At the east end. and on the 
south side, the end kerb stone, 2 feet 6 inches in length, was placed 9 inches 
inwards from the general alignment, and in rear of this was a paved recess 
in the hearth, which was free from peat-ash. and measured some 2 feet 
square in extent. Opposite this, firmly set at the base of the south wall, 
was a hat-topped stone about 1 foot in breadth and projecting a few inches 
above floor-level, which may have been connected with the anvil. On the 
north side of the hearth, and at the east end, a flue had been formed, rather 
over 1 foot in width, with two flat stones set on edge ])arallel to the kerb. 
When discovered, this had been used as a fireplace, and was hllod with 
kitchen-midden refuse. At its inner end it had been blocked with a numl.ier 
of thin flat stones standing on edge, which, when the true nature of the 
construction was realised, were found to be the original covers of the flue, 
and were replaced (PI. XL, 2). The flue terminated in a slop(> of hard com- 
pacted peat-ash. While no food refuse lay iq)on the hearth, such material 
covered the area at the east (‘lul of the chamber. 

Irrespective of the space occupied by the fire, the character of the 
relics found in this part of the building left no d(ad)t that it had been 
the smithy of the settlement. Heavy hun])s of slag, the n'sidue of hog 
iron ore from which the iron had betai iuefficieiitly extracted, were 
numerous, hut there was no trace of a hloomt'rv. nor did any of the slag 
lie among the peat-ash. We found six hones, all but <me of the tvpe 
which have been designated “ haunehed.” from the haunch-like expansions 
at one end; three objects of iron; and a flat o\-oid ])ebble. faceted on 
both sides as if by polishing. In athlition to these were several objects 
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not necessarily to be found in such associations, viz. a hammer-headed 
pin cjf hronze (PI. L. 7) found with a small-toothed, single-sided comb 
(PI. XLVII, 2): and a finger ring of thin, flat bronze plate, penannular, 
and tajaered to the extremities (PI. L, 10). As these three last-mentioned 
relics all came from the extreme west end. two of them may have been 
from the site of the wall which could not be identified, while the last- 
mentioned was from the iipcast; they may all thus have belonged to an 
earlier period. There were also found a bone pin. a sandstone pebble, 
longitudinally grooved and plano-convex in cross-section, which had 
probably been used as a plummet. Near it was found a quartz object, 
which seemed to have served the same purpose. From the vent there 
came a whorl fashioned from a perforated femur-head. 

To the northward of the last building, and lying directly east and 
west, at a distance of some 23 feet from its eastern end. are the remains of 
a dwelling (No. IV on plan), the walls of which have been i-educed practi- 
cally to foundation level (PI. XLI, 1). Though this building is not in 
parallel alignment with those previously described, the relative levels 
indicate that it probably was in contemporary occupation in its final stage. 
Two doorways iii the north wall were blocked, which suggests that the 
house at one time had formed part of another construction, or of a range 
of buildings extending to the north. 

It measured interiorly 29 feet in length by 12 feet 6 inches in width, 
with a slight reduction in the latter dimension towards the western end. 
The walls, which appeared all to belong to one i)eriod. measured 2 feet 
6 inches in breadth, except the east wall, which measiu'ed 3 feet 3 inches. 
The entrance, 3 feet wide, was through the east wall, a little to the north 
of the centre of the gable, while in the north wall were two lilled-uj) door- 
ways. .Vs was not umisual in houses of the Viking period, there had been 
an outbuilding in front of the door, now merely represented by foundations 
— no doubt to afford protection from the viohait wiiids that frequently 
blow in from the sea on the north-east coast. Between this and the gable 
a passage had been formed, leading to the main door, which was entered 
through a doorway, 2 feet witle. just outside the south-east angle of the 
dwelling. In froiit of this was an area of jiaving 12 feet by (5 feet in extent. 
At a point 1 foot 9 inches in from the dt>orway the jiassage was erossetl hy 
a massive kerh. which i>rojected to .a height of 10 inches (PI. XLI. 2). 
At a distance of 3 feet (i inches from the outer doorway the ]>assage expanded 
from 2 to 3 teet, and continued at thiit width to the entrance to the house. 
Owing to the erecti(.)n of the gable at its north end on a. kitchen-midden, 
there had been a considerable subsidence at that i)oint, which had resulted 
in a stee]) slope in the passage. On this had been laid several layers of 
paving slabs to reduce the gradient. 

To the north of the doorway of the house, and coverijig the northmost 
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portion of the gable, rvas a box-like enclosure (PI. XLII, 1), ineasuriug .o 
feet by 4 feet, and divided lengthwise into two ecpial coinpartminits hy 
two large upright slabs, now incomplete, but which must originally have 
risen to a height of 2 feet above the floor of the box. This enclosure 
had been formed with a surrounding wall through which there appears 
to have been a gap, some 18 inches wide, on to one or both divisions, 
at the gable side. The inner or south compartment alone was paved. 
There was nothing to indicate the purpose served by these twin com- 
partments. but they may have been used to contain young animals, or 
stores. At the inner end of the entrance there was a kerb, a thin slab 
set on edge and rising to a height of some 6 inches above the floor-level. 

Within the house, lying in the central axis, and somewhat to the east 
of the centre, was the site of the “long fire.” measuring 12 feet by G feet, 
which had been laid on the deep dei>osit of food refuse that formed the 
floor. If it had been originally protected by a kerb, all the stones had 
been removed. From the face of the north wall, and alongside the hearth, 
several stones projected, which may have formed brackets for the support 
of a bench. Occupying the south-east corner, to the left of the doorway 
on entering, was an oblong area, measuring 5 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, 
slightly raised, and outlined on the outer side by a setting of flat stones 
(PI. XLII, 2). This was evidently the site of the bed, and was analogous 
in position to the Y’lfitf^rms met with in the chambers of the Yikiiig 
building at Jarlshof, Shetland.^ 

Such bed-platforms indicate that tlie simple fashion of sleeping on 
bedding spread out on a platform in place of upon a constructed wooden 
bedstead still prevailed. The old Norse word sent/ originally meant such 
bedding rather than the bed itself.^ 

On the opposite side of the doorway a thin wall extended inwards for 
a length of 4 feet G inches, leaving between it and the north wall a space 
2 feet 3 iTiches wide. There appeared to have been an enclosure of 
some sort in the south-west corner, measuring some G feet G inches by 
.5 feet, but the remains were very imlefinite. and there were also indica- 
tions of a jiartition wall having been erected on the top of the wall of an 
earlier occui)ation beneath, which had colla])sed when the house fell into 
ruin. Two short lengths of wall, 1 foot G inches apart, projected from 
the south wall towards its west end. suggesting the remains of a cu])board. 
and an object <jf cetacean bone. .If inches in length, found in the immediate 
vicinity, had evidently been half of a turn buckle or snib with which to 
keep a door closed. 

The other relics recovered from this house were neither numerous nor 
important. There were three whorls, two of bone made from femur-heads, 
and one of stone with somt; simj)le, noudescriiA ornamentation around the 

' Frucecdingt, vol. lx.x. p. 201. - Aago lloubst-ll, op. cit.. p. 7(1. 
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perforation on one face: a tapered penannular ring of very thin bronze, 
of whicli one-third was amissing ; part of a haunehed hone ; a j^iece of thin 
sheet bronze with two rivets in it, iirobably part of a cauldron; two oblong 
pebbles both fractured at one end; an iron rivet with a lozenge-shaped 
head; an iron knife, and a hook of the same metal; a stone with a narrow 
longitudinal groove on one face, possibly a sharpening stone ; and a piece of 
the ujiper stone of a rotary quern, formed of garnetiferous schist, and found 
in the wall when opening out the eastmost of the two closed doorways on the 
north, also a piercer of bone. A third whorl made from a femur-head was 
discovered in the northmost division of the enclosure outside the door. A 
certain amount of iron slag was also found in this house. On the level of 
the existing wall-head at the west end there was found a piece of a mediaeval 
cooking pot, referable in date to the second half of the thirteenth century. 

Based on the north wall of the house at its western end was a small 
enclosure in the form of a quadrant of a circle, measuring some 10 feet along 
the north base by 9 feet on the east. The entrance, 2 feet wide, was from 
the north interrupting the contact of the two sides, and beyond it the east 
wall extended for a distance of 8 feet. On the surface of this enclosure, 
at the level of the remaining wall-head of No. lY, a paving extended over 
one-half of the area, evidently of later date. Beneath this the soil was black 
and closely compacted, with little or no food refuse intermingled. Towards 
the Avest, the east wall was constructed without facing stones, and had 
probably been backed with turf on that side. The features of this enclosure, 
and the condition of the floor, suggested that it had been a small fold such 
as Avas used to hold the eAAes A\ hen they Avere driA'en in to be milked. In 
AA'hich case the extension of the east A\all at the entrance AAas made to 
facilitate the herding of the sheep. No relics AAcre found AA'ithin it. 

At the east end of the sand holloAA-, facing directly on to the top of the 
sandy bank that rose up from the beach, AAcre the foundations of a large 
enclosure (plan 2. No. V), AA'hich can only haA'e been the “ naust ” or hoat-shed 
into AA'hich the boats AAcre draAA'ii in autumn by means of rollers and ropes 
OA’er a sli]nAay up from the shore, to be sheltered from the storms during 
the AA'inter, and tarred and reconditioned for the folloAA'ing year’s A oyages. 
The “naust," as AA’ill be seen from the plan, had been an irregular 
U-shaped construction open toAA-ards the sea, AA'ith the north AAalls of houses 
Nos. I and II forming the south leg of the letter, and the other lying 20 feet 
to the north. Forming the centre part of the hack AA'all AAas a straight 
length of foundation, 12 feet in length and 2 feet 0 inches in breadth. Else- 
AA'here the foundations AA ere irregular and inassiA'e, formed AA'ith large lieaA'y 
boulders. While the seaAA ard portion of the north limb of the U. OAA'ing to 
the more or less leAel character of its surface and the lieaA y boulders AA'ith 
AA'hich its outline AAas formed, suggested a slip on AA’hich a boat might liaA e 
been constructed, there AA'as no positiA C eA'idence for this forthcoming. In 
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the north side ot‘ the o]ien space in front was the site of a lu>artli on a l)e(l 
of clay, burnt to a brick red. and from this was recoverial an iron ship rivet, 
much corroded, wliile remains of several others were picked ii]) in tin' 
immediate nei<>;hbourhood. At the upper edge ot the bank ne;ir the centre 
there was a setting of large stones extending across the area for some 4 or 
feet, with a single stone on end sunk deeply in rear of them. From tlu' 
position of these stones it seemed probable that they formed the site of a 
windlass for drawing n]) the boats. On the slope in front, and towards 
its upi^er end. lay three or four large flat stones in a line, which were possibly 
the remains of a gangway. 

At the seaward end of the “nanst,” adjacent to the site of the hearth, 
there was found by Mr Simon Bremner. set upright in the sand with its 
uijper edge just protruding, the cooking pot (PI. LI. 4), and the pieces of 
the small cup (PI. LI. 3), now reconstructed, were snbseciuently also re- 
covered from this spot. On this area there was also found a large quartz 
pebble. 4 inches in length (similar to others found on the site to be discussed 
later on), flat on one side, with a partial perforation at one end. and prob- 
ably intended for use as a plummet. 

As previously mentioned, the liistorical evidence in the Sagas shows that 
a Yiking settlement had existed at Freswick from a period at least as early 
as the eleventh century, and to judge from the standing of those whose 
names figure in connection with it. it was the residence of people of import- 
ance. While nothing has emerged in the course of the excavation that 
would afford a clue to the terminus a quo, we are able from certain relics to 
assume a fairly sure date for the terminus ad quern, the latest occupation 
of the grou]) of buildings which have been discussed on the foregoing 
pages. 

Associated with these buildings have been found sundry sherds of 
mediaeval ^lottery which can be attributed to the second half of the thirteenth 
century. Among them is one sherd in ])articular. found oti tlie wall-head of 
No. lY. which presents a close parallel to a sherd found at Rayleigh Castle. 
Essex, the occiqjation of which ceased some time before the year 1277. 
The other ]jiece of evidence is a silver ])etmy of the rt'ign of Henry III. of 
Kngland. Moneyer “M'illem on Luml.” Mint, London, dating from about 
1258-1272,^ which was ])icked up on the sm-face of the blown-ont hollow. 
This is slender evidence for dating, but it is streng-thened by the negative 
evidence, snp]>lied by the fact that no relic, which could be assigned to a 
later date, was found. 

If. for the end of the occupation, sonn* date between 12.70 and 1270 may 
be acce])ted, then it is ])ossible to sugg<‘st a cause for the abandonment of 
Freswick by the Norsemen. In the year 1204. the year snbsecpient to the 

* I am indebted to Mr Kobert Kerr of the Itoyal Scottibli Museum for the identification of this 


coin. 
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battle of Largs, Alexander III. sent an army into Caithness to exact a fine 
from the people hccanse they had submitted to King Haakon of Norway 
in the previous year.i The army stayed in Caithness until the autumn and 
departed by sea. taking with them the treasure they had collected, much 
of which, however, was lost duriiig the course of their voyage, to Dugald. 
King in the .South Isles. It seems a fair assumption that at the hands 
of Alexander’s ex])edition tlie Vikings were driven from Freswick. for as 
seafarers the_\’ were probably in a better position than most of the inhabitants 
of the county to render assistance to the Norwegian king. 

As stated above, the buildings explored have been divided into three 
groujis according to their periods, estimated by their relative depths from 
the siirface. Group A. the con.stituents of which have been described in 
detail above, consisted of (1) two oblong buildings which may at one time 
have been dwellings, bnt which in their latest stage had in the one case 
been used to contain a bath-house, and in the other possibly allowed to 
become derelict, or been used as a store; (2) the smithy, and an inter- 
communicated chamber; (3) an isolated dwelling, not in parallel align- 
ment. and possibly of slightly earlier construction: and (I) the ■’naust’' 
or boat-shed. The group a]>pears to have been part of a settlement on 
a courtyard plan, not a coiii|dex, as in the case of the Greenland farms, 
and such as also appears to have been the case in Shetlai\d. We have 
here the bath and the smiddy, situated on the south wing and somewhat 
isolated, as being both potential sources of conflagration. The boat-shed 
has occujhed the east side, and the dwelling has been erected on the 
north-west. 

The farm buildings, consisting of the stables, byre, dairy, and other out- 
houses. are not re])resented. except, perhaps, in the case of the annex to the 
dwelling, and it may be presumed that they occu]>ieil the north side, and so 
as far as any part remains they ])robably lie beJieath a bank of sand, which 
rises to a height of G feet and more above the level of the floor of the hollow. 

d’he dwelling-house in its details does not conform exactly to the typical 
house of the Viking ])eriod. as rex ealed at Jarlshof. Shetland, in 1934.- or 
to that exposed in Group B. to be shoidly described. There was no indica- 
tion along either sitle of the ])latform. or dais, on which the benches were 
placed, and where the inmates sat and took their meals, nor was there found 
any oven snnk in the door, nor any of the burnt broken stones that accom- 
pany such cooking arrangements, both features found in the houses above 
referred to. Nor was there any remains of a high seat, either at the side or 
at the end of the hearth, as in the earlier house in Group B. nor any indication 
t)f the hearth having been originally contained within a kerb. The amount 
of kitchen refuse covering the floor ])oint(‘d to rather filthy conditions of 
occu])ancy during this last phase, and suggested that slum conditions may 
‘ J. Foi'guson, Alcxunder III., p. 120. • Proceedings, vol. Ixix, p. 205. 
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have arisen at Freswiek before the settlement finally closed its existence. 
The paucity of relics produced from the careful examination of much kitchen- 
midden refuse pointed to the further conclusion that the residents at 
"Thraswick” had not formed a wealthy community. 

Group B. 

Cironp B. situated at the west end of the hollow, was covered by a much 
greater depth of sand than were the buildings of Grouji A. and part of it 
actually lay beneath the foundations of No. lY of the latter group. 



Fig. 4. Plan of Buildings in Group B (VI) and C (VII). 


It consisted, as shown on the plan (fig. 4), of a dwelling-house (No. YI). 
a small chamber constructed against its east wall, and represented bv 
fragmentary remains of some pieces of walling and of a flue. To a greater 
extent even than in the case of the previous group there was evidence of 
reconstruction, and of earlier buildings having existed in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The three members of the group lay a]>proximately east and west, with 
the dwelling-house at the end, a, little out of alignment with the others. 
The house was. however, itself a secondary construction on the site. for. as 
will be observed by reference to the plan, it had been erected against, and 
with its south wall partially embedded in. the wall of an earlier structure, 
much more massive in character, and which had belonged to a building of 
greater length. This wall, which starts at the western jamb of a doorway 
on the east, is exi)osed for a distance of 50 feet, with a width of some 5 feet, 
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to the west end of No. YI, and as it was obvious, at the latter i^oint, that it 
had been broken through and faced up, exjiloration was carried on into a 
high bank of sand in the same alignment to westward, and what ajjpeared 
to be the same wall was located, by sinkings at intervals, for a farther 
distance of 25 feet, making a total length of 81 feet. From the details 
remaining of the doorway at the east end of the wall, a door check on the 
west side and a projecting kerb 02 >posite the rebate, it is evident that the 
building, of which this wall formed a part, must have been situated to the 
northward. A second doorway, also jirimary. some .3 feet 6 inches wide, 
had been constructed some 13 feet 6 inches from the west end as exposed, 
but had been subsequently blocked, as after stated. On no part of the area 
cleared in the vicinity were any further remains found of this early building, 
nor were there any traces revealed by trenching. Any suggestion that it 
was part of an enclosing wall to the settlement may. I thiirk, be ruled out 
by the fact that no trace of it was met with in the excavation of Group C 
at the eastern end of the hollow, as well as by the domestic character of the 
doorways themselves. 

It was very apparent throughout the course of the excavation that 
when a fresh building was to be erected, stones from any abandoned 
structure were fully utilised. As the material was invariably boulders 
from the adjacent shore, laid in dry-stone fashion, it suffered no deteriora- 
tion by use. 

The dwelling-house (PI. XLIII. 1), except as above stated on the south, 
was surrounded by walls of an average thickness of 3 feet, and a similar 
height on the south where highest, but greatly reduced elsewhere. It 
measured interiorly some 36 feet 6 inches in length, and 13 feet in 
width at the west end but 12 feet at the east where the pre-existing wall 
had been supplemented by an interior facing. The entrance had been 
by a doorway immediately to the west of the blocked doorway, 3 feet 
wide, crossed by a projecting sill 7 imdies high, and backed to the outside 
by a large rounded boulder (PI. XIAII. 2). On the inside it gave by a step 
to the lloor-level. Before the doorway on the outside was an area of 
paving. The interior of the house, when the blown sand had been 
removed, was f<.)und to be covered, especially at the east end. with a deep 
deposit of kitchen-midden refuse, in whh-h limpet-shells predominated — a 
barren deposit as far as relics were concerned, for it yielded practically 
nothing except a few small fragments of cooking pots. Immediately 
above door-level was a .stratum. 5 inches deep, of brown humus with a 
thin layer of sand in the middle of it, representing probably a period 
when vegetation had spread over the door of the abandoned dwelling. 
In the middle of the door. 10 feet distant from the east end and 15 feet 
from the west, lay the hearth. 12 feet in length by some 8 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, with some of the stones of an upstanding kerb still remaining 
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on the south and cast, and one making a return to the north, at the south- 
west corner. Peat-ash lay upon it to a depth ot‘ I foot, rejiresenting two 
periods of occupation, distinguishable by an intercalated layer of dis- 
coloured sand. Along the north wall there was still traceable, for a 
breadth of some 3 feet, the .site of the pallr. or dais. This was readily 
recognisable by the purity of the sand which lay almost at the surface, 
having been protected during the period of occupation by a flooring, or 
covering of some carpeting material, possibly of rushes or heather. This 
condition of the sand was in marked contrast to that on the floor of the 
dwelling, which was uniformly discoloured to a depth of several inches. 
Towards the west end two long flat stones, set on edge, were probably the 
remains of a kerb that had extended all along the edge similar to the 
remains found at Jarlshof.* On the south side, and to the east f)f the 
centre, there extended for a distance of 6 feet a line of similar stones, 
which though only some 20 inches distant from the existing wall-face 
were the same distance out from the face of the original wall as wei’e 
those from the north wall, and accordingly may be regarded as having 
formed edge-stones of a dais which had existed along that side in the 
original house. 

At the east end. between the kerb of the hearth and the end wall, was 
a low platform some 5 feet 9 inches long and slightly less in breadth, 
with a row of boulders along the front, and a narrower platform rising 
at the back of it, 2 feet 9 inches broad. On the foremost of these 
platforms, for the back one seems too narrow, stood the high seat reserved 
for the master of the house. On the south side of the high seat platform, 
covered by the upper stone of a rotary <piern (PI. XLYI, 1), was a. post- 
hole. some 18 inches in depth and 9 inches in diameter. 3diere were wedge 
stones at the mouth of the hole, and on one side a ]iacking of clay, while 
a fragment of carbonised willow was recovered from the bott(jni. The 
old Norse name for the liigh seat was oadrer//, derived from the name of 
the two thick pillars between which it was ])laced. These ])illars. in 
Yiking pagan times, adorned with carved representations of the gods, 
were regarded as holy, and when the Norwegian colonists emigratcMl to 
Iceland they t(jok their high-seat ]»illars with them.- The ])ositiou of 
the above-mentioned ])ost-hole suggests that it may have contained such 
a pillar, while another post-hole on the north sifle, 17 inches deep ami 
7 inches in diameter, may have held its corresponding fellow. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that on the north side four post-holes 
were discovered more or less at equal distances from one anotlu'r. in 
which series occurred that adjacent to the site of the high seat. On 
the south side, although the post-holes are not similarly in alignment, 

^ Prorffdings, vol. Ixix. p. 273. 

“ Falk and i-fOViXon^ Scandinavian Archfvologij, p. 324. 
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there is a series also equidistant, and aoeordingly the pillars they 
contained in both series may have been merely used in support of the 
roof. 

In all. along the north side fonr post-holes were recovered 6 to 7 feet 
apart, and along the south side five. The three in the centre were more 
or less eqrudistant. at G to 7 feet, while the post-hole already referred to 
beside the site of the high seat was some 8 feet distant from its neighbour, 
and quite out of alignment. The fifth was only 4 feet west from the 
fourth. The post-holes on the south side, with the exceptions of the 
first and third, were placed nearer the wall than on the opposite side, 
while the fourth and fifth were situated one on each side of the blocked 
doorway, as if they had had some connection with it. 

In a number of instances the holes had been purposely preserved, 
in one case, as already mentioned, by covering the mouth with a quern 
stone, and in others by the insertion of pointed boulders, thus indicating 
that when this house was abandoned there still was an idea in the minds 
of its owners that it might again be roofed and occupied. The existence 
of such an intention may have saved it from the demolition that overtook 
other buildings in its neighbourhood. 

On the north side, some 12 feet distant from the west wall, and just 
in front of where the edge of the dais had been, was a cooking oven. It 
was much dilapidated, aud only a few of the stones that had formed the 
sides remained, while the sole at the bottom had evidently been removed. 
However, to dispel any doubt there might have been as to the purpose 
of the hole, several burnt broken stones remained within it. Its dimen- 
sions had been ai^parently 2 fi>et by 1 foot .5 iiiches. and its depth 7 to 
8 inches. As in the similar oven found at Jarlshof.^ the slab forming 
the back was sloped backwards. The method of cof)king was that still 
])ractised by some primiti\e tribes. The broken stones, heated in the 
fire nearby, were deposited in the bottom of the hole. They were then 
covered with a layer of grass, or other vegetable matter, such as leaves, 
oil the top of which was placed the food to be cooked. Further layers 
of grass and heated stones were sxqierimposed, and on the top. to keep 
in the heat, was jilaced a covering of turf. 

Oil the south side of the house, at 5 feet distant from the east wall, 
aud little more than 1 foot out from the face of the south wall, was another 
stone-lined ])it. on which the slabs remained on three sides. It measured 
2 feet square, aud had a depth of 1 foot 4 inches. It was not tloored, 
nor did it contain ]ieat-ash. nor any burnt broken stones to indicate that 
it also hail been used as a cooking oven, but a number of pieces of broken 
pot were found within it. In its vicinity, along the margin of the central 
hearth, where a kerb had been removed, there was substituted an elongated 


Proceedings^ vol. Ixix, p. 277. 
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heap of burnt broken stones, which had probably come from a cookintj 
hole nearby (PI. XLIY, 1). 

In the south-west corner there was a suggestion, from the placing of 
the few flat stones remaining, that there may have been a bed-platform 
some 5 feet square on this spot. For a distance of 7 feet 7 inches from 
the west wall, on the north side only, there was a hard compacted floor 
of peat-ash and clay, the characteristic flooring of the Yiking dwellings, 
and the absence of this flooring from the south-west angle gives strength to 
the supposition that that area had been occupied by a bed-platform. 

In the centre of the west wall there was an opening, flanked on either 
side with one upright boulder, forming the mouth of a vent, paved, and 
extending to the west edge of the hearth (PI. XLIY, 2). The side stones 
of the vent remained for almost its full distance on the south, but except 
for one or two stones at the opening they had been entirely removed from 
the north side. Judging from the comjJete portion, the breadth must 
have been about 1 foot and the depth some 5 to 6 inches. Some arrange- 
ment must ha^■e been provided for closing the intake, for the opening, as 
remaining at present, is quite unnecessarily large. 

At some 20 feet distant from the west end the foundations of a 
secondary wall, 2 feet 6 inches wide, not bonded into either side wall. 
cros.sed the interior (PL XLV, 1), and at a distance of 2 feet from its 
junction with the north wall a narrow doorway had been made through 
it to the interior. It ran from a point on the south just where the reduc- 
tion in the height of the wall occurred. In the interior in connection 
with this later wall, the length of the hearth had been somewhat reduced 
by a square of paving laid upon it. 

In the inner face of the south Avail, toAvards the interior, tAvo distinct 
styles of masonry are apparent (PL XLIY, 1), that to the Avest, formed 
AA’ith roughly shaped blocks, being the earlier and the face of the original 
AA’all: that to the east, consisting mo.stly of boulders, being the construc- 
tion of the later house aiid built against the former. In the original A\-all 
at 19 feet from the Avest end. and 1 foot 5 inches aboAc hoor-lcA’cl, there 
AA'as a neatly fashioned re<-ess. measuring across the front 7 inches bA' o. 
and extending inAvards Avith gradually diminishing breadth to a depth 
of 0 inches. 

The examination of the mass of kitchen-midden refuse that filled the 
eastern half of this house, and CAen extended oA’cr the AAall to the north, 
yielded almost no relics, except some fragments of cooking ])ots of the 
usual character and a belt-chape of bronze (PL L, 5). The relics found 
on the floor-level, and immediately aboAC it. consisted of ])art of a comb 
(PL XLYII, .3): three broken pieces of hones of the hauiiched varietv; 
tAvo bone Avhorls made from the heads of femurs; tAvo short metacarpal 
bones of pig, perforated near the centre (PL XLYIII, 12 and 14) ; an 
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awl of bone: an iron knife-blade and two or three unimportant objects 
of iron: three pieces of thin bronze, two of them with rivet boles in them, 
parts of a cauldron: a small cubical block of quartz, grooved across each 
face for a cord, probably to be used as a plummet, or weight: three stone 
pot-lids of different sizes; and the upper stone of a rotary quern of unusual 
form, being approximately pear-shaped, with the i>erforation for the 
handle in the narrow end, found as stated, covering a post-hole. At the 
base of the early wall on the south there was found a piece of a large 
steatite urn. and the polished tine of a red deer antler. 

The further remains of buildings in tliis group are fragmentary, and 
difficult to determine. Immediately to the east of the dwelling-house was 
an area enclosed on three sides only, measuring some 8 feet from north to 
south, and exjianding from a width of 5 feet 9 inches at the back or north 
end to 8 feet at the front. The west wall, which had been reconstructed 
in part, to the extent of the reconstructed portion, formed its west flank. 
The north wall was an earlier building than the last, and the east side was 
formed by the west wall of the third eonstruction in the group. There 
was no indication of any wall, or doorway, having closed the south end, 
nor was there any access to the area from either of the adjacent buildings. 
It may possibly ha\'e been intended for an open shed. On the floor, 
however, towards the south end. there were indications of an ijiterior 
construction of some kind. The remains of two lines of large flat boulders, 
some 3 feet apart, may he seen on plan (fig. 4) projecting from the 
east and west walls, enclosing a space some 7 feet (> inches by 3 feet, which 
had been inived. Beneath the paving was a bed of rf)unded water-worn 
stones for drainage, and the silted material between them showed that 
the arrangement had been effective. Possibly this has been the site of a 
store closet. 

Still more per[ilexing than the last were the remains adjoining on 
the east. Here again there had been walls on three sides of an enclosed 
area, now represented by a fairly got)d wall 1 foot 10 inches high on the 
west, a much reduced wall on the south, and a mere foundation on the east. 
It will be observed on reference to the plan (fig. 4) that the south-east 
corner had been rounded, wbicli is unusual. 

This area is crossed at 1 foot 0 inches back from the front, or south wall, 
by a wall of heavier construction. 3 feet wide, which joins the west wall with 
a bntt-joint. An air-vent. 1 foot wide and traceable for a distance of 
14 feet to the northward, is carried thrt)ugh this wall in alignment with a 
corresponding o])ening in the south wall. The space between tbe two walls 
is paved, but there is no inilication that a constructed duct led across it, 
imr that it was o|)en at the east end. as it certainly was not at the west. 

The v(‘nt is formed with flat boidders on either sitle. and is still carrvino- 
its covers for a few feet at the north end. Adjacent to its termination 
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there was a bed of peat-asli. but not of sufficient extent to induce the belief 
that it bad been associated with the due. but the similarity between this 
duct and that proceedino' from the west eml of the adjact'Ut dwelliiijt. wbicb 
is believed to ba\'e been a flue, indicate that they bad served a similar 
purpose. There has been so nuicb reconstruction, however, of tin* buildin<;s 
on this site that it seems impossible to determine the original purpose of any 
remaining fragment. 

Only one relic was found, and that among midden refuse to the north of 
the westmost section of cross-wall. This was the i)ortion of a penannular 
brooch of bronze with a zoomorpbic terminal ^ (PI. XLYII. (5). 

Unconnected with the constructions forming Group B were other 
fragmentary remains in the immediate neighbourhood. 

From the front of the doorway at the eastern extremity of the early wall 
against which house No. YI had been erected, there was uncovered a short 
length of walling running in a south-easterly direction, but absohitely in 
isolation owing to the removal, as far as ascertainable, of all other portions 
of the structure to which it had belonged. To the west of this lay a large 
kitchen-midden which, on examination, produced the greater part of a bone 
case for a long comb (PI. XLYII. 1). 

Group C. 

This group, lying at a lower depth than Group B and so probably of 
earlier date, was situated at the extreme east end of the hollow, and lay in 
a north to south direction. It consisted of the southern ])ortion of what 
appeared to have been a range of buildings (tig. 8), much dilapidated, and 
])assing away to the northward beneath the high bank of sand which forms 
the boundary of tin* 1k)11ow iu that direction. 

It will be observed from the ])lan that the walls had been thicker than in 
the later buildings, measiiring I feet across, the same width as the early 
wall utilised in ]iart to iV)rm the south side of house No. YI. They had 
been constructed in characteristic Yiking fashion with a core of com])actetl 
earth between two facings of stom*. At a ])oiut iii the w('st wall the* skidl 
of a small whale had been inserted. 

Underneath the building lay the remains of an earlier structure which 
had been formed with walls of wattle and daub erect(“d on a bed of clav 
5 inches thick. The carbonised wattles and baked clay, which lay to a 
flepth f)f 9 inches between the later wall and the primary clav foundation, 
showed that the house had been ilestroy(*d by lire. An examination of 
the carbonised wjittles revealed that they had b(“en of willow, a fact which 
su])])lies a clue to the uiiture of the thicket mentioned above, as having 
existed in tin* neighbourhood in Saga times. 

The southmost building of the range consisted of a chamber measuring 

‘ Sw p. IIM). 
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18 feet by 14, wliic-h liad probal>ly been a barn. A doorway, whicdi ajipeared 
to have been some 3 feet wide, bad given aeeess to the interior from the west 
by a ])aved passage through the wall. The north side was formed by a 
broad partition wall, through which there had been a narrow doorway 
leading to an adjacent chamber, and subsequently closed. The door 
consisted of clay and peat-ash beaten to a hard consistency, and on it 
there were no remains of a central hearth, nor of any of the characteristic 
features of a dwelling. 

In the south-east corner a kiln had been constructed, obviously for 
drying grain or fodder, and the rounding of the corner in which it had been 
Xilaced. both externally and internally, indicated that it was a part of the 
original building. Over the remains of the kiln and of the adjacent walls, 
as well as over the greater part of the interior, lay a mass of clay, which 
seemed to have been used as a core to the walls, or for some other indeduite 
purpose ill the structure. 

The kiln measured some 9 feet from the intake of the vent to the back 
of the chamber, and had expanded from 14 imdies or thereby at the former 
position to 3 feet 3 inches at the widest point at the inner end. where the 
width apiieareil to luive been reduced by a lining of stones on one side, as 
shown in the illustration (PI. XLV. 2). possibly for the purpose of carrying 
a door. The door of the due was covered to a deiith of several inches 
with peat-ash. 

In the south-west corner of the “barn.” directly opposite the mouth of 
the due. a small rectangular basin had been formed by excavation, with 
large stones placed against the two walls. It was paved on the floor, and 
the sides were luted witli clay so that it could contain water. In the 
o])posite. or north-west corner, there was a small basin-shaped hollow, sunk 
soiiK' f) iuclu's below door-Unel. and. with a diameter of about 2 feet, lined 
all rouiul witb clay and llooi'cd with Hat stones (PI. NIA’I. 2). The interior 
was filled with peat-ash and kitchen-midd<“n refuse, but there was no sign 
of the action of heat on the clay. 

Beyond the partition wall on the north the building was much 
dilaj)idated. The west wall was traceable, for a further distance of 36 feet 
iVom the cross-walk by a line of tumbled boidders. and the east wall for 
a shorter distance. From the latter, at a distance of some 2 feet 6 inches 
from th(> biult-iqi doorway, a. very narrow wall projected for a short distance 
intt) the interior, and at its termination ap])eareil to have abutted on the 
circumfereTice of a round hearth, or the remains of a second kiln, constructed 
against the north face of the partition wall. All that remained t)f this 
constructiou was an outline of flat stones set on the circumference and not 
contiguous. In the course of the ex])loration of this last-mentioned building, 
the early wall which j)assed across No. II to the cast of the bath was un- 
covered and was found to be part of an earlier building than No. VII. 
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Yery few relics came from this "roup. Such as there were consisted 
of a number of sherds of the usual hand-made pottery, a strip of thin bronze, 
obviously a patch for a cauldron, and which had been affixed with paj)er- 
fastener rivets, three of which still remained attached: and a Ion" ])in of 
bone, in ])ieces, and only partially fashioned. 

The Relics found throughout the Excavations. 

The relics found were not numerous, and on the whole were character- 
istic of the later Yiking period in Scotland. 

Bone. 

The objects fashioned from bone form the largest category. 

Combs (Smoll ). — There are three combs (PI. XLYII. 2-4). all incomplete. 
Two of them (Nos. 2 and 4) have the teeth on one side only, but the third 
(No. 3) has had on the top of the bow a short subsidiary comb, furnished 
with finer teeth, and which a])pears to have extended for only a short 
distance along the centre. The beak-like ends of this last-mentioned comb, 
both above and below, are ornamented with a single doidile concentric 
circle and a dot. 

Of the other two, one (No. 2) is ornamented with two incised parallel 
lines extending the length of the bow. enclosing between them the row of 
rivets that hold both sides together, and the teeth, in place between them. 
The other comb is not decorated in any way. 

No. 2 came from the smithy; No. 4 was found on the top of the wall of 
house No. II: and No. 3 came from the hearth in No. YI. 

The type of complete double comb which is not represented here is prob- 
ably referable to the thirteenth century. As, however. No. 3 was found on a 
site of an earlier period, and does not conform to the double-toothed comb 
tyiie, it is probably referable to an earlier date. Its bowed or beaked ends, 
with double circle and dot decoration engraved ni)on them, in form resemble 
those features on a large siiigle comb found in Bergen, ^ and dating from 
the commencement of the thirteenth century. Both single and com])lete 
double combs from the Yikiiig and po.st-Yiking iieriods are of frecpient 
occurrence owing to the fashion then in vogue for the men to wear their 
hair long, but a condi of this form a|)]>ears to be unusual. As in the Oslo 
condi, the larger teeth are rounded, not rectangular in section as is usuallv 
the case in the later combs. 

Uo//)6-coac. -- This object (PI. XLYII. 1), which is in ])ieccs. and incom- 
plete. has consisted of four tapered strijjs of bone each 51, inches in length, 
of which two broader pieces, ^1 of an inch in breadth at the centre, formed 
the upper part of the case, and the otlier two .strips. of an inch in breadth 
* Sigurtl Uri**g, MMelabhri^kc Byfuml fra Oslo og Bcrgrn, p. 232. 
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at centre and taperin^' more than tlie larger i>ieees to either end, formed the 
lower parts. The strips forming each pair were placed f)pposite to one 
another with the larger >trips n])perinost. and fastened at one end by single 
iron rivets to a plate of hone about i inch square, inserted between the ends 
so as to leave space for the comb, and projecting to the extent of one-half its 
length beyond. One plate, imperfect, remains, and has measured about 
1 inch by ^ inch. The other ])art of this plate has been pierced by two oval 
holes, one of which is still complete, and shows considerable evidence of 
wear at its outer edge. Through these holes a <-ord was passed to enable 
the owner to carry his comb in a case suspendetl from his' neck. 

All four strips are plano-convex in section and decorated with a series 
of lightly incised jiarallel lines, between the outer pairs of which, in each 
case, occurs a row of dot and circle ornament. At a point some |- of 
an inch back from the end of the u])per stri]> where the remaining plate 
occurs, both strips have been perforated with circular holes, the one 
measuring of an inch in diameter, and the other ^ of an inch. To 
prevent the comb falling out of the case when it was worn, some temporary 
fastening was necessary, and this was probably supplied by a tapered pin 
of bone or wood, which was passed through these holes. The size of the 
rivet hole still remaining at the opposite end of one strip makes it quite 
clear that the purpose of these larger perforations was not to hold rivets, 
and no other use than that suggested aiq)ears to meet the case. 

The complete length of the comb w'ithin the case has been inches. 

Among the combs found at Jarlshof ‘ there is one with straight eiids 
measuring 4| inches in length and pierced at one end obviously for such 
a pin, while perforations at one end of other combs of the period are not 
uncommon.^ A case for a small comb, found in Oslo, shows also two 
perforations for a cord in the bone-plate at one end.® In tbe long comb 
found on the Links of Skaill, Orkney, and preserved in the Museum, there 
are perforations through the plates at either end, and one perforation 
only at one end of the comb-case. Such aji arrangement would obviously 
save trouble in making it immaterial as to which way the comb was re- 
placed in its case. 

As mentioned above, the remains of this eomb-case were found in a 
kitchen-midden of early date, which in respect that it appeared to be 
situated within the limits of an earlier house was probably not referable 
to the earliest occiqiation of the site. It was. however, obviously earlier 
in date than dwelling No. VI. in which the comb No. .3 was found. 

Dress Deisteuers. — Four objects (FI. XLVIII. 11-14). thus generally 
designated, made from metacar])als of pig. and perforated in the centre 
of their leTigth, were found. 'riiree of the four came from the earlier 

^ Proceedings, vol. Ixix. i>. 2*JS. ligs. 31-34. 

- Sigurd Grieg, op. eif., p. 1S5, ligs. 1S2, etc. ® Ibid., p. 220, tig. 187. 
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building?, — two from dwelling No. VI and one from the lloor of No. VII 
— while the fourth was a surfaee find. Though such objeets are usuallv 
termed “dress fasteners,” there is a diffieulty in accepting this explanation 
of their use. in this case at any rate, from the absence t)f any signs of wear 
around the edges of the perforations sm-h as might be expected from tin* 
friction of a cord. 

Similar objects made either from tubular fragmeuts of bone, or from 
complete bones as in this case, have been found on sites ranging over a 
long period of time from the Glastonbury Lake Village ' to Yiking times. 
One was recovered from the Yiking house at Jarlshof. Shetland.’ and 
another, found in a woman’s grave of Yiking period at Cam nan Bharrick, 
Isle of Oransay. is preserved in the National Museum of Antiquities. 
This last was found associated with a pair of iron shears, and, typical 
details of a woman’s attire, a pair of oval brooches of bronze and a j)in 
with a movable ring head. 

If they had really been dress fasteners, it is singular that they do not 
occur on Yiking sites more frequently, and are only represented by isolated 
exami)les. 

Pins. Piercers or Bodkins. Pins . — There are among the relics three 
small pins (PL XLYIII, 7-9). with rounded heads, varying in length from 
inch to 111- inch. Two of them taper directly to the point, while 
the third shows a definite swelling towards the point, indicating its 
probable use in some textile fabric. A short baluster-shaped object 
(PI. XLYIII. 10). I of an inch in length, has apparently been the head 
of another pin. All these objects Avere surface finds. 

Piercers or Awls . — Of these there are eight, six of which are illustrated 
in PI. XLYIII. Of the others, one is represented merely by the upper 
end. and the other by a i)artiatly shaped object in process of manufacture. 
The largest example (No. 4), made from the cannon bone of an ox, or deer, 
measures 5|| inches in length. It has been much smoothed bv use at the 
pointed end. and was fouinl while opening out one of the closed doorwavs 
on the north wall of No. IV. Another, witli a certain amount of artistry 
in its production (No. 3), has been likewise fashioned from a cannon bone 
of an ox. or deer. It Avas found at a high IcA cd in clearing out No. VII. 
No. o, measuring 2^ inches in length, made from tlie cannon bone of a 
sheep, Avas found on the fioor-leA cl of No. YI. No. (5, measuring 4^ inches 
in length, Avas found in a kitchen-midden in front of the entrance to No. IV. 

Included with the bone piercers is one of polislied deer-horn, not 
illustrated, made from the broAV tine of a red deer's antler. It is of coarser 
form, Avith a larger point than any of the others, and was found clearing 
off sand outside on the north-east of No. YI. 

Eyed Piercers . — There are tAvo eyed bodkins, or needles (PI. XLVIII. 

‘ Bullrtid and (iray, Glastonbury Lake Village^ voL U. p, 40H. 4 proceedings, vol. lxix» p. 317. 
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1 and 2). The larger. No 1. is imperfect, and measures 4^ inches in length. 
No. 2 is of a form frequently found on Viking sites, and measures 3-^ inches 
in length. Both were surface finds. 

Turn Buckles or Door-snecks . — Three of these objects, made of cetacean 
bone, two complete (PI. XLIX, 1 and 2) and one reiJresented by a half 
only, were found. The conn)lete examples measure resi^ectively in length 
4|^ inches and 4j inches. Xo. 1 is pierced with a circular perforation, 
for the pin on which it revolved, near its centre, while No. 2 has a similar 
perforation at 1^ inch from one end. Both ijerforations are about ^ of 
an inch diameter. The imperfect example has been broken across the 
pin hole, which has probably been towards one end. as in the case of No. 2. 



Tliese objects resemble the wooden snecks formerly used on the doors of 
cupboards, and they possibly served a similar piirjiose. 

Two similar objects, one complete and one re])resented by one-half only, 
were recovered from a kitchen-midden in the immediate vicinity of the 
Viking dwelling of Jarlshof, Shetland. 

Object of Indcfernuuatc Gsc. -Au object made from cetacean bone 
(fig. 5), which in general appearance resenddes a turn buckle, on closer 
examination appears to have served some other purpose. It measures 
54 inches in length. Ig inch in breadth at one end. and 1^ at the other. At 
11 inch from the narrower end the block has been pierced by a hole for 
a bolt. § of an inch square in se<‘tiou. and the up])er surface has been 
slightly lowered at this point to receive a circular iron washer beneath the 
holt head, the rust of the iron being visible on the surface. It is thus 
obvious that it was not intended to revolve. Tdie underside of the object 
has been cut back on a level from a point just in ad\’ance of the hole to 
the end. so that if the block was bolted to a fiat surface there woidd be 
a s])ace of 1 an inch between it and the latter at the extremity. It is 
clear from the size of the perforation and the evklence of the washer that 
it was intended to be firmly fixed. Possibly it was a cleat. 

^ Proceedings^ vol. Ixix, p. 2U3. 
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^Vl^(^rls. HpiiiiNpherioal Avhorls niado from the head'- of ox foiniirs 
(PI. XEIX. d and 1) were found throii<>;hout the area excavated, and 
totalled lo in number. A> a rule they have been i-udely fashioned with 
little ettbrt to give them any eh'gance of form. Spindle whorls from hnnur- 
heads are of frecpient ooeurrenee in prehistoric and later excavations, and 
are by no means confined to Yiking sites. They were found by Pitt Rivers 
in Romano-British excavations at \Yoodcuts Common, also by Sir Henry 
Dryden at Hunsbury or Danes Camp, near Northampton. 'Phey were 
among the relies from the Keiss broeh in Caithness, and the broch of 
Burrian in North Ronaldshay. Though now probably too light to effect 
their original iJurpose. they would be sufficiently heavy before the osseous 
matter, which they contained, perished. 

Bronze. 

Belt-chapc . — A belt-chape (PI. L. 5). 2^ inches in length, with a rivet 
round which the end of the strap has been passed across the open end. 
was found about 1 foot above the floor-level on the north side of No. YI. 

Brooch . — About ^ of a peuannular brooch of Irish-Celtic design (PI. 
XLYII. 6), and which had originally been coated with silver, was found 
among kitchen-midden refuse covering the floor of what appeared to 
have been a small chamber to the north of the inner cross-wall, and to 
the west of the vent which traverses the indeterminate foundations lying 
to the eastwards of No. YI. The only indication of date which this find- 
sx)ot confers is derived from the fact that the west wall of dwelling No. 
lY. x:>resumably of thirteenth-century date, actually lay on the tox^ of it; 
moreover, the iieriod of the building in which the object was found ax>X)ears 
to have been coeval with that of No. YI adjacent, which in its turn was 
secondary to the massive wall which in part contains it on the south. The 
date of deposit of the brooch might thus be as late as the twelfth century. 

The brooch has measured when comx>lete some 2 inches across in either 
direction. As will be seen from the illustration, the terminal is more 
realistic in conceirtion of a dragon than that of any other example of 
the style so far recorded. The head is outlined by a rounded moulding, 
which swells to a collar at the junction of the bow. The eye is well defined 
as a xJointed oval, and enclosed with a narrow moulding to rexu'esent the 
eyelid. The surface is ornamented with two rows of herring-boTie, or 
feather orn.ament. extending resxiectively to the ends of the jaws. The 
outer ends of both jaws terminate in volutes, and from the tox) of the ux>x)er 
jaw a sx3ur-like x)rojection. also hatched with herring-bone ornament, suggests 
a horn, or an ear. In the centre of the bow there is a sunk oblong x)anel 
withiii a raised moulding, -| of an inch in length, containing in the 
centre a rounded boss, while the surface of the x>anel is enricluKl with 
threads of interlacing ornament indifferently conceived and executed. 
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The how is plano-convex in section, measuring- ^ of an inch in breadth 
by ^ of an inch in depth. 

Though a possible twelfth-century date has been suggested for the 
deiiosit of this brooch, that date has, of course, little bearing on the date of 
the object itself, other than to supply a limit beyond which it cannot have 
been made. The possibility is that the brooch belongs to a considerably 
earlier date. The evolution of the Irish brooch has been treated of by 
various authors, and it is agreed that the source from which it sprung was 
a iJenannular fibrda with zoomorphic terminals of a stylised form, which 
made its appearance in Romano-British times, and examples of which 
have been found at numerous sites in Britain. It is not intended here to 
follow the various steps in the evolution of this brooch through phases 
which show a farther and farther departure from the zoomoriihic character, 
till it is almost lost in the splendid achievements of such brooches as those 
from Tara, Ardagh. Hunterston, etc. The history of the development over 
the five centuries from a.d. 500 to 1000 has been demonstrated by Mr 
Reginald A. Smith. F.S.A..^ and other authorities have likewise treated of 
the subject. At a certain point in this evolution, somewhere about the 
ninth century, there appears to have been some more definite return to 
zoomorphism in the treatment of the terminals, and we are fortunate 
in having an approximately dated example, the Croy brooch (PI. XLYII, 5), 
found at Croy in Inverness-shire, as illustrating tliis process, and supplying 
us with a type from which the Freswiek brooch may have descended. The 
Croy brooch, which was found associated with a coin of Coenwulf, King of 
Mercia, who ruled from 796 to 822. has been dated by Mr Smith to about 
the year 820. It n ill be noted that the terminals consist of two motives, 
a triangidar figure which occurs at the end of the bow, with a spherical 
motif in front of it. If we eliminate the latter we are left with a figure 
which might well have suggested, or itself have been suggested by, the 
gaping head of a monster, and which has several features in common with 
the Freswiek head. Here, we have indicated, the profile head with open 
jaws, the ridge or collar that cuts off the bow, and the moulding carried 
along the edge of the jaws, and turned up at each respective end so as 
to form a slight volute. There is also an eye. a triangular figure which, 
though quite suggestive, lacks the develoi)ed realism of the other, while 
the sxirface is hatched, though not exactly in the same manner as on the 
Freswiek relic. To compare the brooches farther: in the Croy brooch, 
in the centre of the bow there is a panel containing a central boss, sur- 
rounded by interlacing threads, executed in competent style, and in that 
respect differing from the degenerate rendering on the Freswiek examifie. 
This tendency to evolve a head with gaping jaws has been suggested by 
Mr Reginald Smith, and in the Freswic-k brooch we may well have 

^ ‘‘Tnsli of Fi\ c Ccnturi»“j/’ .{rrhivolagirif. vol. Ixv. p. 22S. 
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an example of the complete evohitioii occnrring at a late date iii the 
series. 

Fiiujer-rings . — Two penaimular finger-rings with tapered ends were 
found (PI. L. 9 and 10). They are both made from thin strips of bronze. 
One is imperfect, but the other measures § of an inch in diameter. 
The imperfect example was found to the right of the doorway outside 
No. lY. and the other came from the upcast at the west end of No. III. 

Bracelet . — A bracelet, evidently for a child’s wrist (PI. L. 6). formed 
from a piece of bronze wire. ^ of an inch in thickness, was found among 
the upcast soil when the deep wall crossing No. II at the back of the bath, 
was being ex^josed. When recovered it was slightly out of shape, but 
has now been restored to its original form, showing an interior diameter 
of Iy^ inch. It is slightly penanmdar. and has remaining at one 
terminal a collar of bronze, the corresponding collar being amissing. One 
surface is decorated with a series of short transverse notches. 

Plates and Patches . — As in the Yiking house at Jarlshof there were 
found a number of fragments of plates of bronze, most of which had been 
used as patches on large bronze vessels, of which the largest still retained 
in them the rivets of paiier-fastener type by which they had been attached 
(PI. L. 8). Two small pieces are each perforated with two circular holes 
of small diameter, evidently for pin rivets. The distribution was general. 
One piece with paper-fastener rivets was recovered from beside the bed- 
platform in No. IV. and another from the midden filling in No. VII. 

Pin . — A hammer-headed pin of well-known Yiking type (PI. L, 7) 
was found at the west end of the smithy No. III. from w hat was probably 
the site of the west wall of the building which had been torn out. The 
pin is complete, except for the actual point which is wanting, and measures 

inches in length. 

Glass. 

A small barrel-shaped bead of green glass, measuring inch in longest 
diameter and weathered on the surface, was fovmd on the surface of the 
hollow. 

Coin. 

A single specimen of coinage, a silver penny of Henry III. of England, 
inscribed '‘Willem on Lund,” from the Mint of London and dating from 
1258-1272, was picked up from the surface at the seaward end of the 
area. 

Iron Objects. 

Knives . — Four knives were found. Two were of the iironounced hog- 
back form shown by PI. L. No. 1. One (PI. L. 2) is a narrow-pointed 
blade, triangular in section, with a corniiaratively broad back. One blade 
was too much decayed for determination of form. Both the former are 
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types of blades charaet eristic of the early mediaeval period, and similar 
blades appear among the relics from Dimadd,^ Argyllshire, preserved in 
the National Museum. Identical examples were found recently in the 
stone Fort of Cahercommain in County Clare by Dr H. O’Neill Hencken.^ 

PI. L, No. 3, appears to be the remains of a- key, and No. 4 of the same 
plate the remains of a butt, or a socket. There was also found the remains 
of a pair of shears consisting of the sirring and upper iiortion of one leg. 

Pottery. 

The sherds of i^ot recovered were luimerons and of two distinct 
classes: first, a limited quantity of wheel-made mediieval ware, unglazed, 
or only so treated to a small extent; and second, a considerable quantity 
of potsherds of the quality wliich, from finds in Shetland and elsewhere, 
may now be regarded as characteristic of the Viking period. 

Mediceval Ware . — The media?val ware was. with the exception of one 
small piece Avhich was found above floor-level in No. VI. all referable to 
the later occujjation. It consisted of sherds of some three or four vessels, 
unglazed, or only partially so. on the shoulder and neck. With one 
exception it is of a reddish-brown colour, and the tAvo bases that 
occur among the remains are sagging, one markedly so. and the other 
slightly. There is no indication of thumbing around the bases. The 
remains of a large bag-shaped pitcher Avith an interior diameter at base 
of 7-| inches AA-ere found for the most part on the floor of No. I. and in the 
passage leading to the bath-chamber on the north of that structure, and 
what AA'as eA'idently a small sherd of the same Aessel. aaus recoA-ered from 
the floor of the bath, beneath the hea]i of clay in the north-Avest corner. 
A portion of AA’hat is eA’idently the handle aa sis found on the floor of No. I. 
It has a single grooA'e doAA ii the centre lengtliAvise. and deep finger impres- 
sions on either side at the point of juncture AA'ith the neck. This A essel 
has eAudently been for holding Avater. aiul may aa oII liuA e been used in the 
bath-chamber. 

The base of a cooking pot, sagging, and mnch encrusted Avith soot, 
AAas found in a kitchen-midden in front of No. IV. The interior diameter 
of the base is 41 inches. 

A portion of a handle, circular in section, but AA'ith a ridge along the 
toj), AA'as found AV'hile clearing to floor-lcAel in No. IV. 

The only piece of mediajA'al AAare AA'ith any distinctiA e character AA'as 
the sherd (PI. LI. 2), preA'iously referred to (p. 86). comprising ])ai-t of 
the rim. of light red AAare. soot-encrustetl on the outside and so eA'idently 
part of a cooking pot. AA'ith a diameter at mouth of some inches. The 
rim is eA'erted Avith an a]}proximately rectangular section, and is 

* Proceed mgs. vt*l. Ixiv. p. 118. tig. 5. 

- Bogal Sociefi/ of Aidigtiarics of Ireland. Extra vulumo for 
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ornamented on the npper surface with three wavy, narrow, parallel, 
continnous ridges. The onter surface, as far as revealed by the fragment, 
is decorated with zones of parallel lines in relief. This sherd was found 
on the level of the wall-head of No. lY when the wall was being removed 
to explore the structure beneath. It must therefore obviously refer to 
the latest occupation. A very close parallel is to be found, as previously 
stated, in a sherd from Rayleigh Castle, the occupation of which ceased in 
the latter half of the thirtee)\th century, aiid which is preserved in the 
Prittlewell Priory Museum, Southend-on-Sea.^ A late thirteenth-century 
date may fairly be claimed for these few mecliaj\'al sherds. 

Viking Pijtterg . — Plate LI, 4. illustrates a cooking pot, complete except 
for some slight damage at the rim. which was found by Mr Simon Bremner, 
when the excavations were not in progress, set upright in the sand, in 
front of the “naust.” No. Y, and forwarded by him to the Museum. It 
is of typical Yiking hand-made ware as found in Scotland, with numerous 
impressioTis of vegetable matter in the body, and it is heavily encrusted 
with carbon on the outside. In form it is globular, with a flat base and 
an everted rim. In height it measures 6 inches, and in breadth at the 
bulge 65 inches. From an adjacent spot there were recovered sufficient 
fragments of a much smaller pot (PI. LI, 3) to enable its reconstruction 
to be effected. It has been fashioned with a very uneven surface, and 
from the encrustation of soot on the surface, appears also to have been 
used as a cooking pot. It has measured 2i inches in height, by 3| inches 
in diameter at the bulge. Both the above vessels are flat-bottomed. 

The general character of the ware, all of which is hand-made, is, besides 
the use of grass in the paste, a coarseness of technique which is displayed 
in the very uneven surface of the exterior. The body is hard and well- 
fired, varying in colour from buff to grey, and black. The pots are in 
general encrusted with soot only on the upper portion of the exterior surface, 
indicating that they had been sunk in the embers uj) to the shoulder. There 
is invariably an encrustation of carbon also in the interior. Mdiile the general 
character of the ware is uniform, there is a considerable variety in the treat- 
ment of the rims, as shown in the sections illustrated (figs. fi). Finger 
impression has been a])plied as a decoration on the rims of one or two 
vessels (fig. fi. No. 4). while a single rim, part of a pot of large size. api)ar- 
ently of 9 to Ifi inches in diameter at the mouth, has been ornamented 
with a series of small, irregularly placed notches cut across it (fig. fi, No. 
18). Some obli([ue cuts jflaced one in<-h or so below the rim of another 
sherd may have been jiart of a (h'corated sclumu' of tlu^ complete vcsstd 
(fig. fi. No. 20). .Vnother sherd, not illustrated, is decorated with a series 
of deep vertical grooves. ])robably finger impressions, extended around the 

' For tbi-i inforiniUi'in I am indcl)tc(i to Mi Gfvalil nimtiing of tho Tioyal Cunimission of Anciout 
Walo, etc. 
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rim. A sherd of a pot with an indicated diameter of some 0 indies (PI. 
LI. 1) has been decorated with a series of broad streaks, in some dark 



Fig. (). Sections and decorated surfaces of Kims of Viking Pottery found at Fi eswick. 


brown colourin'^ matter. Several pieces show perforations evidently made 
to elYect repair. The bases a^ipear to have heen flat-bottomed. The 
cooking pots, as far as measnrabh' from the sherds, show indicated dia- 
meters at the month of from 10 to I I indies. 

While tlu' more sophisticated I’orins and decorated rims found at 
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Freswick were entirely absent from the pottery found in the Yiking house 
excavated at Jarlshof in 1934, yet in both respects they recall ceramic styles 
of an earlier period found in a jirehistoric site there. Pottery with char- 
acteristics very similar was recovered by Professor Y. Gordon Childe in 
the excavation of a promontory fort at Larriban. or Lsirry Bair Head, 
on the coast of Antrim, in 193.5,“ in regard to which he remarks on its 
being a ‘‘very characteristic North Irish fabric.” The tyjiical cooking 
pot found at .larlshof. a barrel-shaped vessel, is rejiresentcd most closely 
by No. 10 of fig. 6. 

It was not found possible to restrict any form to either of the periods 
represented by the three groups of buildings. On the whole, the sophisticated 
rims ajipeared to belong to the late rather than to the earlier periods. A 
number were found in the material with which house No. YII had been 
filled nil. 

Stone. 

Hones . — ^Twelve sharpening stones or hones, of cpiartzose schist from 
the Moine schists, were found on various sites, five of them coming, as 
might be expected, from the smithy. Tliey are all. with one exception, of 
the haunched t;vpe, the exception being a straight-sided hone of black 
phyllite or clayey schist, a different material from that of any other. Except 
the last mentioned, all are much worn and incomidete. A typical 
example is shown in PI. XLIX, 8. 

A sharpening stone, probably of Caithness flagstone, to be used for 
some narrow, round-pointed metal instrument, has a deep groove the 
length of each of the two oi^posite faces, and is considerably abraded at 
one end. 

Plummets of Quartz, etc . — A number of small blocks of quartz, varying 
in weight from ^ lb. to 1 lb. 2 oz., were found on the site of the “naust” 
and elsewhere. Each block presents one flat surface, and towards one 
edge there has been an attempted perforation for a cord, in one case only 
completed. A specimen is illustrated (PI. XLIX. 5). The process of 
perforating a block of cxuartz must have been difficult, for several of these 
blocks have been broken in the attempt. Quartz would be selected for 
use as plummets owing to its high siiecific gravity. 

In one instance an ovoid sandstone pebble, similarly with one flat side, 
shows an incomplete perforation on one edge, owing to a fracture (PI. 
XLIX, 7); and another, with a fracture<l groove on the flat side, has a 
groove continued across the opposite face. A small block of quartz, .also 
flat f)n one face, li.as been grooved round tlu‘ centn^ of the other sides, 
evidently tf) hold <a cord. 

^ ProcfMings, vol. Ixviii. p. 287, Hj?. 51. 

- rmf.'hhor V. (ionlon CliUdc, “A I’romontory Fort on the Antrim Coast,” The AnliqHwica Journal 
vol. xvi. p. 18S. ’ 
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Polishers . — There are two polishers, an ovoid f)ebble of porphyry, 
flattened by use on each side, which was found in the smithy, and a larger 
water-worn ovoid pebble of quartzite. The latter at one end has been 
reduced to an angular section by rubbing, and at the opposite end has 
been slightly abraded. 

Pot-lids . — Three pot-lids of stone, from 2|^ to .3f inches in diameter, 
were found, all in No. VI, two of which are illustrated (PI. XLIX. 9 and 10). 

Querns . — Several pieces of the grinding stones of rotary querns were 
found fashioned from garnetiferoiis mica schist. This material. Avhich was 
also used for querns by the Vikings in Shetland, where it is plentiful, like- 
wise occurs in the west and south parts of Caithness. One of the pieces, 
which amounts to somewhat less than one-half of an upper stone, has had 
a coujitersunk circular area about 2 inches wide around the central oijening. 
and though much weathered still shows the base of the socket to hold 
the vertical wooden handle with which to turn the stone. 

The upper stone of a rotary quern, complete but for a chiji off one end, 
was found, as above related, covering a post-hole at the east end of No. VI. 
It is ovoid in outline, with a hole for a handle at one end. and measures 
16i by 13 inches. 

Steatite . — A piece of the rim, slightly curved, and 14 inches long, of a 
very large steatite vessel was found to the north of No. VI, and another 
fragment on the floor-level of the house. 

Weights . — A number of larger ovoid pebbles, with grooves cut in opposite 
faces, and across the end. to hold a cord or roi)e, were also found. Such 
stones are still used at the present day for weighting lobster creels. 

Sinker . — A pointed oval pebble of steatite, with a perforation at either 
end for a cord, was found in No. Ill, and, on the analogy of the lead object 
used at the i^resent day, was probably a "line sinker ’ (PI. XLIX, 6). 

In addition to the foregoing there were found a number of flat-sided oval 
pebbles, some 6 to 8 inches in length, much chipped and indented at the 
ends and on the edges of the sides. For the purpose for which these were 
used, the ingenious theory was advanced by Mr Simon Bremner. a corre- 
sponding member of the Society, and tlie foreman at the excavation, that 
they had been employed in boat-building to "hold oji” against the point of 
the rivet when it was being driven in. 

The Viking house discovered at Jarlshof in Shetland in 1934 was prob- 
ably a long house, as being of earlier construction tlian the well-])reserved 
example. No. VI. found at Freswick. but in respect that the former no 
doubt continued in occupation until a date < ontemporary with the Caith- 
ness exami)le. it is of interest to contrast the cultural evidence found on 
both sites. The Freswick settlement discloses by its relics a class of 
occupants in poorer circumstances, as the finds were fewer in proportion 
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to the area uncovered, and as a rule, also, they were rndtn- ii\ character. 
Tliere was a complete absence of the scribed slates which were sindi a 
remarkable feature of the Jarlshof finds, nor were there found at Freswick 
any bone pins to compare with the finer examples found in Shetland. 
While hones were proportionately nnmerons among the relics from F'res- 
wick, they were all of the haunched form, and there was entirely absent from 
among them any example of the small black hones, quadrangular in section 
and perforated at one end for suspension, which occurred in considerable 
numbers at Jarlshof — a type which is not infrequently found associated 
with Viking relics. At Jarlshof loom weights were found in great numbers, 
at Freswick they were conspicuously absent. Whereas at Freswick the 
most common relics were whorls made from the femur-heads of ox-bones, 
not a single example of such a whorl was recovered at Jarlshof. In both 
lilaces remains of querns made of garnetiferous schist were found, and 
while at Jarlshof remains of vessels of steatite were common, at Freswick 
they were very rare. 

The most remarkable contrast in the finds from the two sites is to 
be found in the pot-rims. The ware from both places is identical, and 
distinct from other wares so far discovered in Scotland, by the evidence 
it bears so fully of the numerous impressions of the husks and straw of 
oats on the body, but the forms of the rims differ materially. The Shet- 
land rims of the Viking period are very simple, being as a rule either 
slightly everted or curving inwards in the manner of a barrel,^ while the 
C’aithness examples supply, as already mentioned, a variety of forms. 
Whether such early forms Avere extant among the natiA’e population of 
the county at the date of the Viking iuA'asions can only be learned by 
excaA’ations on natiA’e sites. There is a probability, hoAve\-er, that they 
had been imjAorted from Ireland. 

In both settlements numerous fragments and patches of sheet bronze 
Avere found, showing that large bronze cauldrons Avere still in use. The 
objects for Avhich a use as plummets is suggested A\ere peculiar to Fres- 
wick. as also the pebbles siqiposed to have been used by boat riA’eters. 
The characteristic combs of the period are common to both. 

The interior arrangements of the principal house (No. VI) at Freswick 
are in every AAay characteristics of Viking culture, and the general imiAres- 
sion derived from the excaA’ation is that the NorAAegian settlers in Caithness 
brought Avith them a distinctiA’e cadture of their oAvn, Avhich through the 
period (jf tAvo or three hundred years in Avhich they nourished in the 
county, remained entirely unaffected by tlu‘ indigenous culture of the 
region. The conchisimr to be adduced from these circumstances is that 
the immigrants either lived in ccnuplete isolation among the natiA’e inhabi- 
tants, or. as seems more likely, that they ousted them from the plains and 

‘ 1‘ruccetl trigs, vol. Ixix. p. 30(i. 
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fertile regions to seek out a scanty subsistence among the moors and 
mountains that form the western and southern confines of the county, 
and where the place-names and the people are still for the most ])art Celtic. 

REPORT ON THE ANIMAL REMAINS. Ry Idiss Margery I. Platt. 
of the Natural History Department of the Royal Scottish Museum. 

The majority of the bones are of a small but mature Ox of shorthorn 
variety. 

The remainder of the species present are given in order of their 
numerical importance ; 

Pony, very small variety like the Shetland race. 

Days, remains of three, one very small and fox-like. 

Sheep, extremely heavy-horned variety. 

Red Deer, Cervus elaphus scoticus Lonnberg. 

Grey Seal, Halichoerus grypus (Fabrieius). 

Pig. 

Gannet, Sula bassana (L). 

Cod, Gadus eallarias L. 

In eonclusion it gives me pleasure to ackitowledge my indebtedness 
to Admiral Sir Edwyn Alexander Sinclair. G.C.B., etc., the ]troprietor of 
Freswick, for having so readily acceded to my request for permission to 
excavate, and also to the Messrs Gulliek, the farmers, for according their 
permission, and helping wherever possible. 

Also to Mr Edwards, the Director of the National Museum of Anti- 
quities. for having directed my attention to Freswick, and for much 
assistance in the production of this paper. 

My thanks are due to Miss Margery I. Platt. M.Sc., of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, for her report on the animal remains; as well as to 
Mr David Balsillie. B.Sc., of the same Museum, for determining the char- 
acter of mineral specimens, and Mr M. Y. Orr, of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
for having identified the vegetable remains. 

Dr Sigurd Grieg, of the University Museum of Oslo, helped me to date 
the combs, while Mr Gerald C. Duuning. of the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments in Wales, etc., gave me valuable assistajice in dating 
the sherds of mediajval pottery. 

I am grateful to ^Ir R. B. K. Stevenson, Keeper in the National 
Museum of Antiquities, for the valuable assistance he gave me over a 
period of two weeks on the spot. My excellent team of local workmen, 
under Mr Simon Bremner. tackled their job with such zeal and interest 
beyond the mere terms of their employment as to deserve special 
recognition. 
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I owe thanks to Mr F. lY. Robertson, Ph.D.. of the County Library 
at Wick, for having lent me a tent and furniture, and other acts of 
kindness. 

While, lastly, to the Council of the Society for having allotted to me 
the generous contributions from the excavation funds that made the 
excavation possible. I am under a deep debt of gratitude. 

The relics have been kindly jwesented to the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland by the proprietor. 


II. 

THE AGRICOLAN FORT AT FENDOCH. By I. A. RICHMOND, 
M.A., F.S.A.. F.S.A.Scot.. and JAMES MrTNTYRE. F.S.A. 
MTth Contributions by J. A. STANFIELD. ERIC BIRLEA', 
M.A.. F.S.A.. AND A. RAISTRICK. Ph.D.. M.Sc. 

(i) Introductory. 

The southern border of the Highland massif is formed by the great 
boundary fault on the northern limits of Strathearn and Strathmore. 
Here the Highlands begin and the Lowlands end. and beyond this point, 
before the age of firearms, no invader of Scotland ])ressed. It has long 
been known that here too the permanent garrisons of Rome reached the 
farthest north-west frontier of that great eminre. seizing the 2 )oints where 
the principal rivers debouch into the plain, and thus controlling entry 
to and exit from the Highlands. The forts and temporary camp at Dealgin 
Ross.i ijy Comrie in Strathearn. were among the first Roman sites to be 
observed nortli of the Antonine Wall. Later, the legionary fortress - and 
forts at Inchtuthil. where the 1’ay emerges from the Dunkeld gorge, 
attracteil attention and eclipsed all other Roman sites in the district. 
Earlier still, however, as Sir George Macdonald has shown, ^ a Roman 
fort had been discovered by Colonel Shand in Glenalniond, at the pt)int 
where the river Almond, leaving the narrow defile of the Sma’ Glen, turns 
eastward towards the Tay. At that time the rampart and ditch of the 
fort were in gootl order, as described * by the contributor to the Statistical 

^ Thu ''itu was fii*st duscrihud ]>y (Jordon. Hin. Scitf.. m 172t). 

^ Proceed tugs, xxxyi. 182-242. Tlir site was tirst observed by Maitland in 1757, HisUtnj anti 
Antiquities of Scotland, i. llhb 

Proceedings. Ixxi. 374. The account is datetl t<» 17SS. 

* XV. 25(i; cf. Proceedings. Ixx. 4HO. Dr D. .M. Forrester, of Broughton near Biggar. has 

shown Us a Sketch of icater-tracks in Glenalniond, made by tiie Duke of AthoU's ag»*nt J. Stofiie. on 
21st January 17f*7. This shows the fort ramparts in good order <*xcept wlien* covered l)y tlie farm 
of Faster Fendocli. 
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Account. Later, ploughing reduced them to low features difficidt to 
discern, and the site was temporarily lost to knowledge for field-workers, 
who selected two unsatisfactory candidates for recognition as Roman 
earthworks, rightly dismissed ^ by Christison as negligible. The re- 
discovery of the site reported in the eighteenth century came in 1936, 
and has already been described * in these Proceedings. 

The position is a good one, not unlike others of Roman choice, for 
example, the fort of Brough-hy-Bainbridge in Wensleydale. or the newly- 
discovered fort at Loudon Hill in Ayrshire. The glacier which once 
occupied the Sma’ Glen has formed ® a bold terminal moraine, centred 
on the mouth of the valley. This moraine is now divided by erosion into 
a series of irregular hummocks, most of which are unsuited to accommodate 
a Roman fort. None in fact exceeds, and many fall far below, three 
hundred feet in width, whereas the Roman engineer preferred to have 
at least four hundred feet in hand. Making the best, however, of the 
terrain at their disposal, and obviously desirous of selecting a site in full 
view of the glen, the Roman surveyors chose the largest and most regular 
hillock available, and planted upon it a fort 598 feet long and 320 feet 
wide. The unusual proiiortion, so different from the square or tertiate 
form normally chosen for Roman forts, is entirely due to the difficulty 
ill finding a suitable position. 

Tactically, the site chosen (PI. LII, 1 and fig. 1) is good. The little i^lateau 
falls steeply on every side, southwards to the Fendoch Burn, and elsewhere 
to marshes indifferently drained by a nameless streamlet on the north. 
On the east the Romans did not occupy the tapering tail of the moraine, 
but supjilied extra defences (see p. 112), intended to cancel any apparent 
advantage gained by massing there for an assault. True, the site is over- 
looked by hills on all sides; but this circumstauce. disadvantageous in the 
days of long-range weaiions. was of little moment when only hand-thrown 
missiles were in question. Much more imi>ortant was the advantage 
conveyed by good lateral communications. To east the valley of the 
Almond offered an easy passage towards the site of Bertha, at the junction * 
of that river Avith the Tay. T’o AAest the AA'ide A alley of the Fendoch Burn 
gaA'e almost immediate access to Strathearn and the fort of Dealgin Ross. 
It is not knoAvn that the Romans proAided this route, controlling the A'ery 
fringe of the Highlands, AA'ith a metalled roa<l, though the ohserAation 
by Shand ® of a road leadiiig from the south toAA ards Monzie might SAiggest 
that they did so. But it is certain that the route Avas recognised and 
employed as a natural passage. Xo LoAvland iiiA'ader had CA'er pushed 

’ Early Fortification.'^ in Scotlaml, !>2-8, tig. 2U. 

- Frocccding.'i, Ixx. 400-400. 

VV’t‘ are indebted for geological comments upon tlie site to Dr K. St Joseph. 

•* Frorcctiings, liii. 145—152. 

^ Quoted by t'lialmei*s. Caledonia Romana., i. 140. 
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closer to the Highland line, and none ever chose the positions for con- 
trolling it with greater ability. The significance of the Sma’ Glen in 
Highland communications need only be emifiiasised by two observations. 
This was the gap chosen by General Wade for his main line of road into 
the furthest Highlands; while to-day the same pass carries a i^rincipal 
highway to Inverness, the natural centre of Highland administration. 

(ii) The Defences. 

(a) The rampart of the fort was examined in 1936 and 1937. It had 
been built in turf, but its reduced state and the porosity of the soil below 
it had induced heavy leaching, with the result that the lamination typical 
of turf-built structures had been reduced in definition (PI. LII, 2). The 
ploughing down of the front also rendered the dimension somewhat difficult 
to estimate. In 1936 a section at the south-west angle gave a width of 
over 20 feet, where the rampart impinged upon an oven. Subsequent 
sections suggested that tliis estimate is rather too high. At the north 
and south gates, the post-holes of the tower denote a minimum width of 
17 feet, for laid turf was everj-ndiere %'isible; and this cannot be far from 
the truth. A second section at the south-west angle (PI. LII, 2) revealed an 
interesting detail as to treatment of the back. While the front was 
entirely broken away, the back still exhibited an offset of turfwork at the 
foot of a sharp slope, resembling the arrangement ^ of Hadrian’s Turf 
Wall and of the rami^art of the inner annexe at the Antonine fortlet of 
Chew Green. 

The profile of the finished structure thus resembled in general type 
examples already known. It began Avith a sharp slope at the back, and 
it is not likely that the front stood less steeply. Soon, hoAvever, the rear- 
ward slope must liaA'e become more gentle, in order to reduce the width 
of the rampart to a walk of some six feet at a not excessive height. The 
steep slope at the base of the back is to be explained ^ as intended to 
prevent access to the rampart-walk except at authorised points. Xo 
accurate estimate of the original height can be made upon this basis; 
but a rough calculation is nevertheless iJossible. Supposing the front to 
have stood at an angle of about 75 degrees, not an unreasonable slope 
for turf-work, while the back, after some 4 feet of almost vertical rise, 
assumed an angle of about 42 degrees, the angle of rest, a reduction in 
width from 17 feet to 6 feet Avould be effected at a height of approximately 
12 feet. An addition of 6 feet for merlons and parapet would give an 
over-all height of 18 feet. 

The walk on a turf rampart was normally framed in timber with a 

' Cumb. and Westmorland Arch. Soc. Trans, ser. 2 (honceforward cited as CW^), xxv. 222-223; 
Archceologia Aeliana, ser. 4 (henceforward cited as .4a*) xiv. 143, for sharp slope at Chew Green. 

2 CW^, loc. cit. 

VOL. LXXIII. 


8 
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surface of corduroy or duck-boardiii". as fretiueutly illustrated ou 'Prajan's 
Column.^ though a j^ravel walk has recently been found in ])osition on 
a low turf rampart at Petnaria.- AYhen gravel or kindretl material was 
available, as at Fendoch, it coidd be spread on top of the dnek-boarding. 
so as to reduce the risk of slipping while strennonsly engaged in defence. 
The front, as already observeil, would be protected by boarded or wattled 
parapet and merlons. The merlons woidd be widely spaced, as on Trajan’s 
Column,^ so that men armed with shields and spears might occupy the 
embrasures (PI. LXI. 1). I’he close spacing common in other epochs had no 
place in an age when ai’cher-eohorts were rare. 

Behind the rampart the hilercalhiin^ an open space here 26 to 28 feet 
wide, leaves room for circulation and helps to place the buildings of the 
fort beyond the range of hand-thrown missiles. This was partly occupied 
by a lightly metalled road of gravel and shale detritus: but immediately 
behind the rampart and under its shelter an oi)en strip, varying in widtli 
from 0 to 16 feet, was reserved for minor structures, such as ash-pits, 
ovens and fuel-stacks. 

The single ditch surrounding the fort was found in 1936 to be 13 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep. It is separated from the rampart by a berm about 
5 feet wide, while the upcast from it is disposed in a low-spreading mound 
beyond the defensive system. On the east front (d' the fort an outer ditch 
lay 11 feet beyond the inner ditch, and was itself 11 feet wide, but its 
depth was not tested. 

The careful j)lanning of the internal binldings, described below, de- 
manded. but did not receive, an equally careful planning of the defences, 
which should have been set out four-square, with strictly parallel sides; 
on the north front a discrepancy devtdops towards the north-east angle, 
adding some 18 feet to the over-all length of the east ranq)art. whicdi 
measures 338 instead of 320 feet, as at the west. The length of the fort, 
however, remains constant at 598 feet. 

(b) The annexe was first observed in 1937 l)y Mr E. G. Simpson, Hon. 
F.S.A.Seot., during a brief visit to the site. His practised eye detected 
a dark line suggestive of a ditch descending the slope towards the Fendoch 
Burn, at a distance of 215 feet behind the east side of the fort. Further 
observation revealed surface indications of an upcast mound outside the 
supposed ditch and a ramx>art inside it. The existence of these features 
was x)romptly verified by trial-holes, which showed that the ramjjart was 
of turf, like that of the fort. In 1938 a section across the ditch established 
that it had been Y-shai)ed. 81 feet deeii and 17 feet wide. At 200 feet 
south of the fort-rami)art the ditch is interrupted by a causeway of un- 

‘ PBSR, xiii. 5. 19; Cichoiius, Dir Hrlirfs drr Traiansxatilr (hprcinaf'tcr lofcricd to as Cirhoriti.s), 
SC. xii. XX. etc. 

2 t’order and Roinan.s, Excavations at the Roman town at Broagh-Petaaria, 1J)37, 17-25. 

® Cichorius, sc. cxxxiv. 
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disturbed subsoil. 12 feet wide. Tliis is occupied by a lightly-metalled 
disused road, which must, nevertheless, be relatively modern, for it is laid 
down on top of a thick layer of humus, well above the Roman level: it 
is marked as a footpath upon the 25-iiicli Ordnance Survey Map of 1900 
(hg. 1). and those who constructed it no doubt took advantage of the gajj 
in the Roman defences. 

The east defences of the annexe, thus defined, continue towards the 
edge of the natural terrace above the Fendoch Burn. Before reaching the 
brink of the declivity, they curve westwards, but are almost immediately 
lost to sight, owing to an erosion by the stream. Further west, the relatively 
flat ground, which the defences were designed to contain, terminates in 
bold, steep Immmocks. Hereabouts, then, the defences might be expected 
to return towards those of the fort. There is. however, no surface indica- 
tion of their existence, nor was any ditch revealed by trial-holes on the 
neck of land linking the soutli-west angle of the fort with the hummocks. 
It is not likely that this side of the annexe was left wholly unfenced; but 
the rough ground and the stream and marsli beyond it certainly rendered 
elaborate defences far less necessary. A minor feature may thus have 
taken their jdace. slipping through our line of trial-holes. 

Inside the annexe numerous trial-holes were cut on tin' Hat ground by 
Messrs C. M. H. Millar. Carter, and Hall, and their ])upils. from Trinity 
College. Glenalmond. These revealed no structural remains, but one hole 
liroduced traces of burning and some shapeless lumps of iron (see ]). 148). 

(c) The Gateways. — The east yate. at Fendoch the porta deeutnana. was 
located in 19.36. by discovering the cobbled road which passed through it. 
In 1938 held observation discerned that this roadway occupied a central 
position in a low 40-foot ga]). of the same wiilth as the north gate. It 
was thus possible to assume that the planning of these gateways had been 
very similar, and no further excavation seemed calleil for. The west gate. 
or porta praioria. lies below the ruins of Easter Fendoch. and is not likely 
to have been less large than the o]i]wsite and less important tlecuman 
gate. An excavation here woidd have involved heavy wt)rk in clearing 
the upper ruins, with the attendant ])robabihty that the farmstead had 
seriously damaged the Roman structure. 

The pattern to which the east and west gates ]n'obably conformed is 
thus provided by the north gate, the porta pritwipalis de.rtra. This was 
uncovered in 1938. It has (Hg. 3) a frontage of about 36 feet, of which 
a])proxiniately 25 feet are occupied by towers and lOi feet by a carriage- 
way. Its depth has been 17 feet. That the dimensions cannot be given 
accurately is due to the method of building, which was as follows. A 
secure anchorage for the structure was prepared by digging exceptionallv 
large rectangular jiits (PI. Idll) to hold the main uprights. When these 
uprights had been placed in position and braced together the pits were 
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packed with rammed t^ravel and sand. Two drainage gidlies (PI. LI 1 1. 1) 
were next cut. each actually in the packing of three post-holes. When 
the fort was disused and the jjosts had been withdrawn, provided that the 
rammed packing surrounding them had irot collapsed, a pure grevish- 
purple silt from the adjacent turf rampart filled the holes which they had 
occupied. Thus, the post-holes imjjressed in the packing (PI. LY. 1) are to 
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Fig. 3. North Gate at Fendoch. The outside of the gate is at the top. 
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be distinguished from the pits dug to receive both packing and posts; 
and while the pits were not difficult to discover, it was not always that the 
impresses of the jjosts had survived or attracted notice. The method 
employed may be compared with that used to set the great posts of the 
gateways in the sandy soil of Haltern i or Xanten.^ At Xanten, the stone 
bed-plate upon which the bottom of the post had rested was often the 
only indication of the actual dimensions of the timber, but impresses also 
survived in the filling. Fendoch, like Haltern, produced no bed-plate, for 

^ Mittheilungen der Altertumskommission fur Westfalen, v., 24, fig. 6. 

2 Vetera (Romisch-Germanische Forschungen, iv.), 35-36, figs. 24-28; cf. ibid., pp. 62-63, for rather 
similar sockets from the houses of tribunes. 
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the gravel subsoil was reckoned so much firmer than sand. Thus, the 
impress of the post was the only clue to the exact position and size of 
the structure. 

The pits indicate that the general plan of the gateway was a single 
j)assage-way between two towers. Neither tower had been erected on 
top of the turf rampart ; for the fallen turfwork did not come into view 
until the east and west lines of pits were encountered, and several courses 
of standing turfwork became \'isible when the outermost limits of the pits 
had been reached. Thus, the rampart had evidently been laid up against 
boarding held between it and the posts which the pits contained. It 
follows from this conclusion that the fronts of the towers were not the 
open frameworks illustrated so frequently among the semi-f)ermanent 
fortifications 1 of Trajan’s Dacian campaigns (PI. LXI. 2), but weather- 
boarded structures of more solid type. 

In detail, the dimensions of the towers may be calculated as follows. 
Those of the east tower are fixed to east and north by two ijost -holes, and 
to west by the gully which crosses the i>its so as to lea^■e only limited 
space available for posts. A south limit is fixed by the relation of the 
southward lateral pits to the surviving south-east post-hole of the west 
tower. This results in a 12i-foot frontage and a depth of 17 feet. The 
arrangement does not include an irregularly-placed pit beliind the tower, 
of wluch something will be said at a later stage (p. 118). The west tower 
is delimited on east and south by the post-hole in the south-east corner, 
to north by the front of the east tow'er, and to west by the gully crossing 
the filled pits. These conditions comfortably permit a 12^-foot frontage 
and a 17-foot depth matching those of the east tower. The passage 
between the two towers is 10|^ feet wide. The main uprights of the towers, 
as the three surviving impresses agree in showing, were one foot square in 
section, and it may be assumed that if the rampart rose to a height of 
some twelve feet the towers were not less than 28 feet high, allowing for a 
ten-foot upper storey and a six-foot crenellated top. An iron spike, 
7| inches long and f inch square in thickest section, and thus commensurate 
with the massive timbers attested, Avas found in the east tower (PI. LX, 2). 

Some differences betAAeen the towers may uoaa' be noted. The A\'est 
tower was floored (PL LIII, 2) with ]Aacked graA cl at least a foot thick, laid 
directly upon the subsoil and carrying a thin occupation-leA el of trampled 
dirt and ash. The east toAA’er (PI. LIV, 1) exhibited no such layer: only dark 
and thickly silted humus. AA'ashed doAA'u from the adjacent rampart, 
covered the subsoil. It seems evident, therefore, that Avhile the basement 
of the west tower had been in use. presumably as a guard-chamber, the 
eastern toAA-er had been closed. This difference no doubt accounts for a 
A'ariation in construction. While the closed basement could be cross- 

‘ Cirhorixs, sc. xv. xxxi. cxxxiv. etc.; cf. PBSR, xiii. 27-28. 
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braced internally, the open basement bad to be free of such entanfjlements. 
Accordingly, an external upright ha.s been set in a large pit at the front 
of the west tower, while a smaller pit at the back (fig. 3) has held a 
framing-post for the guard-chamber door. The back of the east tower is 
very differently treated. As already noted, a single large pit, as irregularly 
placed as the extra pit in front of the west tower, marks the site of a post 
which cannot have formed part of the main rectangle. It can be explained, 
however, as reinforcing an external staircase, which could be bracketed 
to the back of the tower at the main uprights, but might well require the 
intermediate support such as the post in this position would provide. 
It would suit a staircase about 3 feet wide. 

Two more points in the jdanning may be noted. The lateral jjosts of 
the towers are not set at equal intervals. Eight feet separate them 
towards the front, 6 feet towards the back. An explanation of the 
difference is no doubt to be found in the arrangement of the adjacent 
rampart-walk. A broad turf ram})art was built with a sharji front and 
less steep back. There would thus be room for the whole of the rampart- 
walk in front of the middle post, and the tower woidd be entered by a 
door hung upon this firm support. Secondly, the different interval may 
also be related to the gangway covering the gateway passage. As in the 
double gateways ^ of Haltern or Xanten the gangway and doors which 
it covered would be set well back. The closer relationship of the rearward 
posts would supply the extra strength there required. No trace of a sill 
was observed, but search was not made for a door-step : the main part 
in holding the doors shut must have been taken by great bars held in iroir 
brackets. The space in front of the doors, some 10 feet square, must 
have been a death-trap into which few wordd venture and whence fewer 
would esca])e. 

Finalhc, the road through the gateway is of gravel, a foot thick, tailiiig 
off rapidly beyond the entrance. It is thus much thicker than the inter- 
vallum road (see above, i). 114). The difference between the two is 
reconciled by a gradual slope in alternate layers of gravel and turf, four 
thick at the highest i)oint. Similar ballasting of military roadways has 
been observed at Gawthorn.- 

The ancient aspect of the gateway was no doubt similar to that of the 
gates of Xanten.^ as restored by Eehner. Hut whih' these gatewavs had 
bastions with fronts closely ri'sembling the Fendoch gateways in size, their 
backs were L-sha])ed ;ind uidike true towers such as a|)|)ear at Fendoch. 
.\n attempt at restoratioii (fig. 4) must start, however, from the ram])art- 
walk adjoining the gateway and governing the height of its first floor. 

' UaltiTii. M Utriltinrjni ih r fur l\'i .^Ifiilrn, v. 21, lij; ij- X inti'n V rh ra 

32 34, figs. 21-23. 

- Arch. Journ.. Ixxxix. 7(1. •’ Velrra. ji, 31, llg. 23. 
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This has been oak-ulated at about twelve feet high. It can hardly be an 
accident that 12i feet is the dimension of the front of tlie towers: for 
timber-work involving cross-bracing is regularly built ui)on the sriuare. 
This heicrht is also suitable for the doors of the gatewav. which would be 
hung behind a framework fixed between the rearward inaiTi posts of the 
passage, while the gangway would cross the passage above tbem. There 
is no need to suppose that this gangway was roofed: its front would be 
protected, as is assumed at XanteiiA by a parapet and merlons some 
6 feet in total height. In its length of 10^ feet one central merlon and 
two half-merlons to protect the tower-doorways, would suffice. The 
embrasures between them would thus be about 4^ wide: none too 

large when it is recalled that the Roman soldier of this period appears 
(PI. LXI, 1) on Trajan's Column ^ defending crenellated ramparts shield-in- 
hand. thus requiring a larger embrasure than was demanded by later 
custom, employing different weapons and armour. 

Beneath the floor-level thus established the basements of the towers 
were differently treated. The east tower, where the basement, as noted 
above, was not put to use, required neither door nor window, and to the 
lower part of its back was applied an external stair. The west tower, 
where the basement served as a guard-chamber, was entered by a door 
at the east end of the south side and was probably liglited in addition 
from a rearward window: for it is unlikely that the front had loop-holes, 
suited only to weapons of a kind not supplied to the normal auxiliary 
cohort . 

The upper storeys of towers furnished to the semi-permanent works 
figured upon Trajan’s Column ^are open platforms (Pis. LXI. LXII), whence 
the defenders, protected by their own armour, rained down missiles upon 
the heads of assailants. A boarded structure, however, wotdd possess at 
least a parapet to screen its occui)ants: while the divided front of the 
west tower creates in effect two windows. These must have been high, 
for use with spears or pila muralia.* and 5-foot windows would ])robably 
fit the requirement. Access to this floor-level was probably confined to 
the stair behind the east tower. The flat roofs of the towers would be 
reached by ladders from the first floor, and must have had a parapet and 
merlons, the latter attached to the main iq)rights. 

The south f/ate of the fort (fig. 5). leading to the annexe, is on that 
side of the plateau which is least open to attack. It is thus a minor 
gateway. re<iuiring less elaborate ])rotection. These facts are reflected 
in the design, which is that adopted for many minor Roman gateways, 
for example, the mile<-astles ’ of Hadrian’s tYall. The passage-way 

■ Lor. cil. ‘ Cirhoriifi, j)!. 2t, hc. xxxi. » (•f_ note 1(>. 

* Jahrhuch d. K.D. Ittsf., xxiii. fl ; (’astlesliaw, Interim Report, ii. pi. 17. 

^ Yiii. for the three typet>. 
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(fig. 5) runs below a single tower, of which the main uprights were held 
in six large rectangular pits. Xo impress of an actual timber was noted. 
Since, however, the pits would contain without difficulty a tower similar 
to those of the north gate, it may be presumed that the same standard 
size was used. The tower would then be 124 R'pf wide and 17 feet deep. 

As at the north gate, a gully (PI. LIT. 2) made its exit alongside the main 
posts of the tower. But while the gully at the north gate was so placed 
as to be accessible for rejiairs with- ^ ^ 

out disturbing the rampart, this lli 

one lies on the wrong side of the : ijy ^ 

main uprights and was covered by ^ 

the tumbled turf of the rampart. G • . ^ 

visible on both this and the opposite 

side of the tower. The gully was //// § || 

not lined with stone, nor had wood- 

work been left in position : yet it is 

certain that the channel must once • /X '''' 

/ ^ / ' ^ T / / / V ^ 

have been covered, at this point at '///, <!','% 
least, in order that its contents /// 

might pass below the rampart, °|/ ■^ 

This point is of significance in a 

later context (p. 1.39). '''"'/‘X' j ’ ■ ■Xv/X/'/, 

The aspect of this gateway. \ j : di/I 

however, will have differed from | ' 

the north gate in so far as it com- il r 

billed the tower and gateway- o ^ scale or feet 2 o 

passage which are there distinct “ ■nr -™ i 

, , rni 1 p Fie. 5. South Gate at Fondoch. The outside of 

structures, ilie door-trame may the gate is at the top. 

be supposed to have been fixed to 

the outermost uprights, since cover would be offered to assailants by 
setting it further back, below the tower. The upper storey would occur 
at rampart-walk height, and would probably have two front windows, 
flanked by one on each side overlooking the rampart-foot. Since no stair 
could be supplied at the tower itself, this floor was doubtless reached from 
the rampart-walk. Hence a ladder would give access to the flat crenellated 
roof. 


• ..\/y/y/. 
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Fig. 5. South Uate at Fondoch. The outside of 
the gate is at the top. 


Angle-toicers are so constant a feature of Roman military architecture, 
that very careful search for post-holes was made at the south-east angle, 
on the most vulnerable front. Xo trace of disturbiince of the subsoil 
was found, though the ramjiart was standing 3 feet high. It would be 
rash to conclude from this evidence that no angle-tower existed at Fendoch; 
but the result was not such as to encourage further search. 
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(iii) IxTERXAL Buildings. 

(a) Introductory. — Before describing the actual buildings, the method 
of constructing them may be noted. All had been of timber, fixed in the 
ground by digging in the subsoil vertical-sided trenches wide enough to 
contain with ease the sills which held the main framing of the buildings. 
If the plan demanded post-holes rather than sills, a bed for each post was 
prepared, as at the north gate (p. 115). by digging a large rectangular ])it 
wherein the jiost was set upright and packed with rammed filling. There 
is no doubt, however, that the principle of digging the jiit much larger 
than the timber which it was to receive applied also to the trenches for 
the sills. In all the more elaborate buildings, such as the headquarters, 
commandant’s house, granaries, and hospital, the trenches were not less 
than 2 feet wide. But the tallest and most massive timbers required on 
the site and employed to form the main uprights of the gateway-towei’s, 
were no more than one Roman foot square, thus setting a limit to the size 
of beam likely to have been used for the internal buildings. In fact, the 
posts of the front portico in the headquarters building were 6 inches square 
(see below). This was i>robably the scale of the barrack timbers, which 
had been contained in trenches a foot wide. 

Another feature worth note is the general occurrence of shallow runnels, 
created not by man but by rain-water dripping from the roofs. The 
gravel subsoil of Fendoch readily absorbed surface moisture, rendering 
unnecessary the open drains or gutters demanded by the Roman custom ^ 
of leaving their roofs unprovided with eaves-spouts. Thus, the frequent 
dripping of ivater formed a shallow channel in which accunudated some 
3 to 4 inches of mud and trampled ridibish. The feature was first 
recognised at Barrack 1 (PI. LYIII. 1). on the analogy of a similar runnel 
observed - at inilecastle aOTW on Hadrian’s Wall, but exam])les soon 
abounded. In these runnels lay much of the pottery found on the site; 
and it should here be recorded, to avoid further misunderstanding, that 
the runnel associated with the verandah of Barrack 0, Avhich yielded a 
fragment (tig. 14) of Dragendorff’s Samian sha])e 29. was in 193(5 mistaken 
for an earlier foundation-trench cut by ])ost-holes (]>. 135). 

(b) The hcadyiKirtcrfi tmildiny. or jn-inripta. has (lig. (J) a fronta<ie of 
80 feet and a de])tli of 100 feet, the latter including a front ])ortico 10 feet 
deep with ten uprights. These posts, though set in pits 2 fe('t sfpiare, 
were themselves just (5 inches scpiare. as shown by an inq)ress in tin' 
packing of the fourth ])it from the south. At the south end of the |)ortic() 
there was a rectaiigidar |)it. 3 feet deej) and 8 feet scpiare. with vertical 

^ tlif iinplicatidii <it \' (truviu'i. ii. S, IS, ftroUrlura ('onmuntnt rctirivt twha fx iiirnii irtdmti 

- XXXV. 22i). ulwn* th«* fuatiirv is iiiarkutl liy two ranpitii^-polcs in tin* toicgi'ound. 
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sides, which in the o^ravel subsoil must have been lined, presumably with 
timber, as was a similar pit in the commandant's house (]). 129). Again, 
sinc-e the pit blocks not only one bay of the colonnade but also the open 
entrance to a lateral room beyond it. we may assume that it was at least 
partly covered with a wooden top. In so public a position, the pit can 
hardly have served any other purpose than a water-tank, comiiarable 
with that which lined half the frontage of the headquarters building at 
Bremeninm.^ Satisfactory evidence that the portico was frequented by 
the soldiery when at ease was provided by a gaming-c-ounter of cream- 
yellow glass paste, marked with two drilled dots, found 20 feet north of 
the tank. 

The main entrance to the building was a central doorway. 10 feet 
wide. This led into the first division, a forecourt 41 feet wide and 31 feet 
deep, surrounded by a colonnade of six and five posfs on the longer and 
shorter sides respectively, contained in pits 2 feet square. Within the 
forecourt is normally found a well. At Fendoch. the water-table lies so 
deep below the fort, that water must have been obtained in some other 
way. A hint as to the method actually employed is given by the tank 
already described: later, a pipe-line was discovered and is described below 
(p. 138 ff.). The forecourt was flanked by long rooms, apparently not sub- 
divided. That on the south was reached through an open entrance from 
the front portico; the northern room was closed, and the position of its 
door, or doors, is uncertain, failing superstructure. No clue was obtained 
as to the purpose of the rooms, but similar accommodation is elsewhere - 
explained as armamentaria, or armouries, a view which the accessibility 
of the southern room might be thought to favour. 

Behind the colonnade of the forecourt and the lateral rooms lay the 
second division of the building, covering a space 77 feet wide by 17 feet 
deep. Its frontage of 57 feet is contained (PI. LYI, 1) between the ends of 
the lateral rooms and has been carried by six posts, contained in pits 
3 feet square, of which three haAC been recovered, leaving the rest to be 
inferred. The notable difference in scale of these pits, a foot bigger each 
way than those of the forecourt, shows that they were intended to hold 
posts very much larger, supporting a higher structure comparable with 
the gateway towers. This was the cross-hall, which ran straight across 
the building, as is shown by the way in which the north wall of the 
southern lateral room butts against it (fig. 6). In the life of the fort and 
its district, it was equivalent to the basilica, or judgment-hall, in civil 
fora, for which the same plan® was used: and here the commandant of 

* .1-1 ^ i. plan facing p. 68; Bruce, Romut) Wall. edn. 2, p. 152. .V wuoderi trap-door covering 
a rectangular pit or tank was noted at Haltern, Mill. d. AUrrliiiiix-Komm. f. Wi’ntfaleii, v. 12-43, 
figs. 7-8. - S. X. -Miller, Roman Fort at Ralmmldtj, p. 24. 

’ Cf. Vetera, 51, where the parallel with Oaerwent i.s devi loped ; also Ward. Rotnuno-British Build- 
ing‘< and Earthworks, pp. 89-hl. 
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the fort held his eourts-martiald The recess on the south, formed by the 
returning end of the lateral room, would accommodate the dais or tribunal 
for his judgment -seat, the elegant bronze sella castrensis ^ which each 
commandant possessed. 

The third division of the building is formed by the five rooms which 
lie behind the cross-hall, in conformity with well-known ijlans.® The 
three principal rooms, each some 20 feet square, are flanked by two minor 
offices, 10 feet wide and 20 feet deep. The central room was the regi- 
mental chapel,^ where the Emperor’s image and the standards of the corps 
received the veneration inspired by loyalty and disciplme. The large 
rooms to north and south would be used for accounts ® and records,® 
while the smaller rooms take their place as filing-rooms for reserves of 
information not normally required, and as subsidiary offices. It will be 
observed that one end of a minor division was uncovered at the back of 
the room north of the chapel. This may be compared with a division 
in the centurion’s quarters of Barrack 2, but the purpose of both remains 
obscure. Similar minor divisions in the principia at Vetera are explained 
as cupboard-supports.’ 

The general impression of great precision, so powerfully conveyed by 
the design of the building, is strongly reinforced by a study of details. 
This soon reveals that the planning was conceived in units of tens and 
fives, reflected in the dimensions of the whole building, its rooms and 
colonnades and the iiitercolumniations of the cross-hall. The plan is in 
fact a manifest, drawing-office product, such as the engineers of a prcvfectus 
fahrurn might well have produced. Equally, there is no reason why all 
the component parts of such a building should not have been made to 
order and kept in store, ready for use when required. The whole building 
as here designed could in fact be erected with standard timbers. Such 
timbers could not have been prepared locally: for a pollen-analysis of the 
turf from the fort-rampart shows (]). 154) that large timber was not w’ithin 
the horizon of Fendoch. Thus, the material for building would have to 
be ordered from elsewhere; and whence, if not from the stocks of military 
saw-yards? The signiflcance of this point will become apparent at a later 
stage of our report (p. 151). 

^ For police action by a commander, see Hanly. Pliny's Correspondence leith Trajan^ xxix. xxx, 

^ Cf. Curie, A Roman Frontier Post, pp. 28t>-287, pi. Ixiv. 

® Cf. J. Ward, Romano-British Buildings and Earthicorksy tip. 28, p. 83; also Haverfield and 
Macdonald, The Roman Occupation of Britain, fig, 11, pp. 135-138, 

^ Von Domaszev,s]^\, Die Religioyi dea romischen Heeres, 11-19; cf. Statius, Theb., x. 176, domuw^we 
verendam Signorum; and Tertullian, Apol., 16, religio Romanorum iota castrensis signa veneratur, 
signa iurat, signa omnibus deis praeponit. 

^ In the hands of the actarii, cf, CiX, vii. 458, fi*om Ebchester, recording an actarius of the cohors 
IIII Br{eucorum). 

® In the hands of the corniculariif cf. CIL, vii. 739, from Greatchosters. 

’ Vetera, 50, “wiirde man . . . die . . . Zwisclicnmauern als Substructionen fill* schwere Akten- 
schranke u. dgl. ansehen.” 
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'File aspeot of the biiildiog (fig. 7) next <-oimiiau(ls our attention. 
On the main street a first impression was conveyed by the portico. Its 
6-incli ])osts woidd suggest the sturdy trim efficiency of the army to 
which they belonged, and are so frajikly utilitarian as to ])rt>chnh‘ a flat- 
roofed ornamental structure. Xor is a height greater than It) feet 
demanded by the needs of soldiers, even when carrying standards. A 
pent roof may therefore be assnincd at this height, with a ridge .j feet 
higher, carried upon the back wall of the portico. The roofing material 
was probably oak shingles, brought with the rest of the material. If a 
pent roof is assumed for the ])ortico. it is also ap])ropriate to the lateral 
rooms, which would receive light from windows ])laced either in their 
external walls or in the forecourt, thus obviating a (derestory. The roof 
of the cohjnnade in the forecourt would slope in the other direction. gi\ ing 
thus a pleasiTig and natural roof-line to the forepart of the building. All 
other arrangements residt in waste of material and loss of appearance, 
without gain in other directions. 

The vista in the forecourt was closed by the fac^ade of the cross-lndl. 
Here the main entrance was central and 10 feet wide. But the arrange- 
ment of the posts shows that the rest of the faq-ade was o])en. and minor 
entrances may thus have faced the lateral colonnades of the courtyard. 
The function of the opeiilngs. however, was rather to admit liglit. which 
was nundi needed not only for the hall itself, but for the rooms behind it. 
Direct light would, indeed, be cut olf by the colon7iade of the coui’tyard. 
but borrowed light in abiuvdance would stream in through the openings, 
where grilles or latticed screens would provide the necessary wind-breaks. 
The main source of direct lighting must have been a clerestory, rising 
high above the colonnaded forecourt and closing the vista with a patterned 
liiie of wimhjws.- The number and size of the windows is governed by 
the ])lanning of the main u])rights, which suggests that there were nine, 
the central one cither larger or differently s])aced, emphasising the axis 
of the building with a touch of variation. It may be regarded as certain 
that these windows were glazed, to prevent wind from lifting the great 
roof of the hall. 

The height of the hall and the arrangemeTit of its rooting is governed 
by the treatment of the rooms behind it. In many principia, as. for 
exain])le. Chesters ^ or Housesteads,* the hall is so related to these rooms 
as to suggest that they were covered with ])ent roofs, like side-chapels iu 
a nave. In almost every respect, this design would a])pcar to be much 

' Tili-s can tianlly have left no trace upon the site, hIuIi- the cutting of tlie large timbers would 
provide abundant material for .shingles. 

- Much window-glass came from the lieadquarters at Balmuildy, Balmuildi/. p. 2t); for wimhiHS 
themselves, see Romano-British Builrlingx and Earthnorkn. pp. 271 -272; a niifrtdariariiiti, or glazier, 
.counted among immunef* in the army. Cod, Theod.. xtii. -1, 2. 

^ I*SAy^, iv. 137. ' .7.0, XXV'. 21h, ]il. xv'. 
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Fig. 7. Conjectural Cross-section of Headquartcis Building, Fendoch, from front (left) to back (right). 
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the most reasonable for the Fendocli biiililing, resulting in a hall 25 feet 
high to the roof ridge, with wooden walls 20 feet high. There is. however, 
one ])oint at whieh sneh a scheme seems to fall below the dignity of the 
ceremonial occasions which enlivened the routine of Roman military 
life. 'Phe decorative standards and Im]ierial image were kept in the axial 
cha]iel. or sacclluin. of which a glimpse conkl he obtained from the very 
front of the hnilding. These revered objects, no donht raised ^ ujioii a 
stand or dais, not only exact more head-room than the 11) feet siifficient 
elsewhere, hnt also require cross-lighting to save them from dark 
obscurity. 'Phis woidd he provided by raising the roof-line of the chapel 
to the level of the cross-hall roof out of which it would open like the 
transept of a church. The greater height of this principal feature of the 
building has sometimes, as at Mumrills.- been dediiced from the extra 
solidity of its foundations. Here no deduction can be made from the 
size of the fonndation-trenches. which are everywhere very wide, and 
the question depends u|)on proportion and seemliness. 

(c) The conunandcDifis house, or praiorium. is placed upon the sunniest 
side of the fort, which is also least exposetl to the enemy. It has (fig. 8) 
a frontage of 08 feet and a depth of 100 feet, matching that of the prineipia. 
Its front thus lies parallel with the ])ortico of the latter building, but 
its arrangement is less public in character, suiting the function of the 
pnvtorium as the private house of a iniblic personage. It is divided into 
three columned vestilndes of unequal size. The south vestibule gave 
open access to a large hall, the second biggest room in the house, which 
may be regarded as a reception-room for delegates, official messengers, 
despatch riders and all who maintained connection between the outer 
world and the conunandaiit in his non-jndicial ca])acity. Entry from 
the house to this hall was ]irobably not direct: comidete privacy would 
be ensured for the household by using for this ])urpose the lobljy to north. 
This passage was served by the central vestibide and is thus marked as 
the main entrance to the house, doubtless closeil by doors at each end. 
ddie north vestibule even more evidently leads to the north wing of the 
house by means of an o])en s«-reened passage. It is com])rehensible as a 
service-entrance, by which orderlies, sutlers aiul the like maintained 
contact with the servants' quarters of the house. In addition, it serves 
a small room in the south-west corner of the courtyai-il. sintable in size 
and ])ositit)n ^ for a latrine. Where no sewer was provided, the sanitarv 
service * formed in the Roman army a fatigue, for the ])erformance of 
which the service-vestibide is the ino.st approx)riate means of axqiroach. 

The central feature of the house proper was an oblong ojien court, 

' Cf. Tiic. Hint., i. 30. in siiggenlii in quo jiaido ante aiirca Galbae statna fiierai. inriiiiiin inin- signa 
Othom m fcj-ilUs circiinnian-nt. - Proceeding.-!. Ixiii. 427— t2,S. “ ,1.4*. xv. 247. lig. 5. 245. 

^ For the duty od uteren.-!, see Fesquier. L'annee romaine d'Eggpte. p. 141. 
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or light-well. 24 feet wide by 29 feet <leep. surrounded by an open covered 
walk, from which every room could be reached. Apart from the obvious 
advantages of lighting and circidation thus obtained, the open space 
afforded a charming oasis of domestic peace amid the clangour of military 
life. The east end of the court was occupied by a great dining-room, 
the scene of the evening meal which in the Roman family was the social 
event of the day. Here the commandant would dine with his staff. 
sometimes filling the iriclinium with guests from a neighbouring fort or 
even with Romanizing British notables, amid a display of silver plate and 
rich table furnishings, so often forbidden to officers on campaign but 
certainly available in their permanent quarters. 

.'^ince most of the north wing was evidently occupied by service 
quarters, while the west wing chiefly comprises reception-rooms, the south 
wing is left for more intimate rooms, such as bedroom and bathroom. 
There is no trace of the elaborate heated rooms built in stone, which often 
form 3 part of a commandant's house. But the hint of a water-supply 
is conveyed by a rectangular tank. 4 feet dee]). 7 feet long, and 4 feet 
wide, in the south-west corner of the front room of the south wing. It 
had vertical sides once lined with wood, as was indicated by small nails 
in horizontal rows * sticking at regular intervals to the side. Recreation 
had its place here, for a second gaming counter, of ])lain white glass jjaste, 
was found in the tank. 

The aspect of this timber house no doubt harmonised with that of 
the principici. Its general i)lan, however, powerfidly reflects the 
Mediterranean design enii)loyed by the Roman army for its commandant's 
houses. Thus, few windows may be expected on the exterior facade, and 
the rooms would receive their light from the coHilc round which they were 
built. This involves the assumption that they were carried vq) some 
15 feet to ceiling level, with a roof-ridge 5 feet higher. The front 
vestibules, however, would hardly be included in the main roofing scheme, 
but would receive a pent roof, resembliug that of the adjacent ])ortico 
of the headquarters. The separation of the central vestibvde. and its 
major importance in relation to the plan might be reflected by a different 
treatment, verging iq)on the ornamental. 'Phis woidd be most likely to 
take the form of a gabled porch, formed as a peilimeut in classic style. 

(d) 7Vic (jranaries. or horrra. occiq)y the northern flank of the head- 
quarters. being planned as a pair running east and west and sei)arated 
by a 10-foot alley. Each is 5(5 feet long and 30 feet wide (fig. 9). In 

^ In a miliiary coliort this w»)uhl include tin* mrtlirus. see Cheesman, .{u.rdia, 41. 

- ('f. (’a(.‘s. B.C., iii. 5^5. tnagnuui argcnti pondim expoaUnm. 

^ (’f. Munirills. Procreduigs. Ixiii. 434-447, where a wooden house was succeeded hy a stone one. 
No tract' of furnace-heatinj; was found in tlie wooden huildings. as here. 

* 1 shoulii not iiave observed these liad my attention not been dra\Mi to tluan hy M. B. Barrow, 
who was working on tliis trench. An upholstenu* hy trade, lie liad an exceptionally keen eye for minute 
detail. 

VOB. LXXIII. 9 
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stone granai’ies ^ the most characteristic features are ijuttresses and 
ventilators. Wooden buildinfts x'equire no buttress, because strains in a 
timber structure are taken by cross-braciiiu;. On the other liand. well- 
ventilated flooring is even more important than in the stone buildings. 
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because of the greater liability of a timber building to overheat. Thus, 
the floors are carried upon eleven cross-beams, at intervals of 3 to .5 feet, 
allowing ])lontiful sj/ace for the free circulation of air. So simple a form 
of building is not normally employed in the ventilation of stone granaries: 
but those of the Trajanic fort of Gellygaer.^ erected at a time when 


^ J. Ward. livmano-Brilish Buihlhign and Barihivorks, fig. 31. pp. 91, 94. 

- Roman fort of dfllrygarr. 104, gcnoral plan, huihlings, v. Yiii.: cf. Rontano-Briti.sh Buddings atid 
Earthirorks. 91. lig. 31, and Ifavvilield and MacdonaM, The Roman ()rcHi}ation of Brdain, lig 10, 
pp. 144-145. 
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timber forts were being rebuilt in stone tlu-ougbout the jirovinee, jjresent 
an interesting hybrid between this type and the normal stone building. 
Wooden storehouses, indeed, persisted later, as at Old Kilpatrick. ^ where 
building ix. is built to a pattern in use at Haltern ^ and Richborough.® 

It will be observed that the granaries are set back 10 feet from the 
line of the headquarters and commandant's house. This might suggest 
that they also had been provided with porticoes or porches. But the 
contrary is suggested by the position of the roof-drippings from the 
building, which turn the corner in association with the ascertained front 
line. Extra space on the street would, however, be required for turning 
and backing the corn-waggons into position when stocking the buildings, 
while steps or a loading-platform would also demand room. 

The external aspect of these buildings would depend much vq>on the 
arrangement of the interior. In stone granaries, the provision of 
buttresses denotes that pressure was expected to bear upon the side walls, 
against which the grain is assumed * to have been stacked in lateral bins. 
In the wooden building the function of the buttress would be fulfilled by 
a brace or tie, which at once suggests the division of bins into compart- 
ments. Thus, while the i^lan cannot be said to force a design of suiier- 
structure upon us. it nevertheless powerfidly suggests the main lines of 
an arrangement (fig. 10) as follows. The whole building is i>lamaed in 
units of fives and tens. Its width of .30 feet suggests a central passage 
10 feet wide, with bins on each side also 10 feet wide. A gabled roof is 
attested by the mark of its drips, and this woidd be siipported by i)o.sts 
not central but set in two rows so as to form also the corner posts of the 
bins. While on the exterior of the building these iiprights presumahly 
occurred at every 5 feet, there is no reason to ])ostulate more than a 
10-foot interval on the internal division, thus allowing five bins to each 
side, or ten per granary. The effect would be that each of the ten centuries 
in the garrison wovdd thus have one bin in each building. There is no 
doubt that the accommodation thus sup])licd woidd be ample. Assuming 
that the bins were filled 5 feet higli, 370 cubic yards of storage-room 
would be available. A year’s corn-ration for one man is calculated by 
Collingwood ® to take up half a cubic yard. Thus, it is evident that ten 
centuries would here possess almost a year’s supply. An increase of 
6 inches in height would even provide a reserve. Xevertheless. the 
o-foot unit would suggest a bin 5 feet high tit the bac-k at least, with a 
wall rising .5 feet more above it. the upper .space being occupied by carefullv 
weather-proofed double louvres, to give the abundant circulation of fresh 

’ S. N. Miller, The Homan Fort at Old Kilpatrick, biiiltiing, ix. 22. - Haltern granary. 

^ Hiehborough granaries, JRS. xxiii. 210. pi xxv. * CIT’-. xx. 130. 

^ Loc. cd. The basis of calculatum is 50 feet (internal length of granaries, exclu<iing divisions) 
multiplied by 10 feet (width of bin), by 5 feet (height of bin), by 2 (double row) by 2 (pair of granaries) 
=^1U,U00 cu. feet -370 cu. yards (approx.). 
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air which a buildinpr of the type would require. The wide overlianij ot 
the roof is also ex])laiiied by the desire to afford a maximum of shelter 
and shade to a building whose eontents were so sensitive ^ to heat and 
damp. Light would be admitted partly by the louvres, partly by windows 
at the ends of the gangway and n\ueh by the opening of the doors when 
access was obtained to the building. It is the presence of these doors, 
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Fig. 10. Conjectural restoration of a section of a (uanai y, Femlocii. 

breaking the continuous wall-space, which seems to have dictated that the 
front walls should project beyond the rest, no doubt so as to lai> cross- 
beams and uprights firndy at the angles. 

(e) The Hospital. — A position of relative seclusion. com])arable with 
that chosen for the commandant’s house (p. 127) was selected also for a 
second building (fig. 11), 40 feet wide and 100 feet long: which occupies, 
behind the commandant’s house and the south half of the head([uarters 
building, the space between inlerraUum and ria decuniana. The building 
consists of three divisions, forming two sets of rooms lo feet wide, served 

‘ Modern millers’ practice, ns I have learnt l)y inquiry from Messrs Spillers. of Xeucastle-upon- 
Tyne, is not to allow a heat aliove SO degrees I'ahrenheit. 
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by a lon^ central corridor 
10 feet wide. Its size and 
plan show it to be im- 
portant. yet dift'erent from 
such bnildings as barracks 
(p. 134). stores (p. 130). 
or stables.^ with which its 
length qualifies it to com- 
2 >are. The principal feature 
of the plan is the self- 
contained privacy afforded 
by the central corridor, 
with direct external access 
only at either end. If. 
however, allowance is made 
for the difference in scale 
between Pendoch fort and 
a legionary fortress, it com- 
pares very closely with the 
plan regularly adopted in 
the fortresses for the wards 
of the great military hos- 
])itals. or valet ud i naria. 
as at Haltern. Vetera. 
Xovaesium. Lotschitz. and 
C’arnuntnm. recently dis- 
cussed - by R. Schultze. 
These very large hospitals 
are ranged about quad- 
rangles: on three sides of 
which lie wards planned 
as a series of side-rooms 
opening on to a wide axial 
corridor, while the fourth 
side is occu]>ied by a great 
recejdimi-hall for ])relimin- 
ary examination of cases. 
The quadrangular plan 
with simple side-wards is 
echoed at Housesteads. in 
the building behind the 
headquarters identified as 


- Bonner Jahrbncher, 1934. cxxxix. 54-93, pis. i.-v. 



-1*1^. xiv. 105. lig- 5. 104-107. 


Kig. 11. 4’lic Hospital, Korulocli. 
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a liosjHtal ^ by Stuart Jones. At Fendocli. a quadrangle would have 
occupied too much space, and the plan adopted is of a ward with eight 
side-rooms to east and a reception-hall, or ward, on the west, flanked 
by rooms for administration. The administration may, indeed, have 
encroached upon the eastern rooms, but too little is known of arrangements 
or requirements to particularise further. 

The aspect of the huilding no doubt closely resembled that of the single 
ward in the larger continental hospitals. The side-rooms themselves 
would be lighted with high windows ])recluding a \iew into or from the 
building. The central corridor would carry a clerestory, lighting and 
ventilating the whole. 

(f ) The barracks of the fort were not completely excavated, hut subjected 
to an examination sufficient to establish their number and plan. Barracks 
1. 2, .3. and 4 lay in the prcetentura. groiqied in pairs next to the north and 
south ramparts. Barracks .5. 6. 7, 8. 9 and 10 occupied the whole of the 
refenfnra. three on either side of the via decumana. 

Barrack 1 (fig. 2) was the mo.st thoroughly examined. It had been 
1.54 feet long by 32 feet wide. The whole width of the building had been 
occupied for 34 feet by centurion’s quarters (PI. LYIII, 1). the remaining 
120 feet being devoted to 10 mess-units {contuhernia). 26 feet deei>. fronted 
by a 6-foot verandah. Nine of these rooms were uniform in size: the 
tenth, adjoining the centurion’s quarters, was larger. A cross-division was 
examined (PI. LYIII. 2) opposite the fifth verandah-post from the west, 
and it may be assumed that these posts fell opi)osite the dividing walls 
between each room. The runnels formed by drippings show that the 
huilding had possessed a gabled roof. The longitudinal partition, dividing 
the contuhernia into vestibules for kit and iuTier rooms for living-quarters, 
is to be inferred from the other barracks, soon to be described. 

In Barrack 2 the projecting corner of the centurioii’s (piarters. two 
points on the front wall and one on the back wall were located. gi\ ing 
a building matching Barrack 1, and divided from it by a street 12 feet 
wifle. on to which both verandahs fronted. It was noted that the cen- 
turion's fiuarters hafl a mitior division 3| feet west of the ])rojecting corner. 

Barrack 3 lies north of the riet pr<ctnria. in the same relative ])osition 
as Barrack 2. With unexpected good fortune the trial-trench disclosed 
not only the main long walls of the building, but a complete cross-division 
with central partition. The dimensions here and in Barrack 4. where 
a cross-division and longitudinal walls were also found, so e^identlv 
corresponded to those of Barrack 1 and 2, that no time was spent in locat- 
ing the centurion’s quarters. 

In the refeniiira. the rain-water runnel and front wall of Barrack 5 had 
been discovered, ^ but not recognised, in 1936. Two years later, when the 

* Companion to Roman History, p. 255. - Proceedings, Ixx. 4n4; and pi. ii. 4D(). 
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systematio examination had rear-hed this part of the fort, trenohing located 
a verandah post-hole, the front wall, vestibule wall and hack wall of the 
building, which were traced again in detail at the west end. In the cen- 
turion’s quarters the north, soxith. and east walls, projecting corner and 
cross-dix'ision, were all identified. The length of the building was thus 
established at 154 feet, exactly matching Barrack 1, while the centurion’s 
block is 35 feet long. The wddth of the barrack is, however, reduced to 
28 feet. x\dth the effect that the vestibules of the contubernia are consider- 
ably smaller than in the western group. This is the only point at which 
the narrowness of the site affects tlxe plan adversely ; in order to accom- 
modate six barracks in the retentura the men's quarters have been made 
appreciably less roomy than those farther west. 

Barrack 6 was also discovered ^ in 1936, when the south wall of the 
centurion’s quarters, together with three jxost-holes and the rain-water 
runnel of the verandah, were first observed without being understood 
(see p. 122). In 1938 the front wall, vestibule wall, and back wall of the 
men’s quarters were added: and also the soutli angles and back wall of 
the centurion’s room. The building substantially resembles Barrack 5, 
facing it across a 14-foot street. 

Barrack 7, lining the south side of the via devumaiia. lies back to back 
with Barrack 6. separated from it by an alley 4 feet wide. The back wall, 
vestibide wall, front wall, west wall, and a verandah post -hole were located 
ill the men’s quarters. In the centurion’s quarters the back wall and cross- 
division were found, but the trench for the front wall had been dug in a 
belt of soft sand and could not be recognised: its position follows, how- 
ever. from that of the verandah, already described. 

Across the 28-foot via dectonana Barrack 8 was found in good order. 
The west end of the men’s quarters, with west wall, corners, and vestibule 
wall, was almost entirely uncovered. ’Phe same walls were observed once 
more hx the position assigned to the sixth (■o)diibvrtili(m Irom the west. 
In the verandah the rain-watx*r rxmnx'l was noted and also a pit. the latter 
being comparable with txvo ])its found in the vei’aixdah of Barrack 10 and 
xinprodxictive of I'xdics. In the ceutxirion's qxiarters the ])rojecting corner, 
with rain-water rxmnxd cxirving i-uuiul it xxs in Barrack 1. a ci’oss-division 
xxnd the back wall wei-o observed. 

Bxxri’ack 9 lies back to bxxck with Barrack 8, divided from it by a 4-foot 
{xlley, and faces Barrxxck 10 across a 16-foot sti'eet. ’Phe west end was 
hei-e also xxixcovered, revealing ineix’s qxxxxi'ters with vestibxile, while the 
medial cross-trench picked xxp their continxiation. together with the 
x-ain-water rxnxixel of the verandah. The back wall, cross-division, and 
projecting corner of the centxii-ion’s qxiartei-s exactly matxdied those of 
Bfirrack 8. 


Proceedingn, Ixx. 404; and pi. ii. 406. 
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Finally, in Barrack 10. the whole we>t end. with vestihide-i and three 
men's rooms, wa*; bared, in order to confirm the 12-t'o()t spacin<j ot tlie 
coniuhn-nia. Front wall, vestibule wall, and back wall were identified in 
the position of the sixth room from the west, too-ether with the rain-water 
rnnnel of the verandah. As already mentioned, two ]iits wi're found in 
the verandah. They yielded neither relics nor ashes, and may have heen 
intended to contain an cinipJiorn * for the water snjiply of the mess-unit. 
The front wall of the centurion's room, with rain-water rnnnel. was 
identified: hut the other walls had been founded in soft sand, as in 
Barrack 7. and the trenches for them had collapsed. It may be observed 
that this barrack was not quite symmetricidly planned. The back wall 
is not parallel with the front, but has heen attracted, to use a gjrammarian's 
term, so as to decline towards the north rampart. 34 feet way from it. 
Had the line of the rampart itself been (juite correctly set out. the error 
of which it is the source would not have occurred. Tlie mistake is. how- 
ever. jiarticularly interesting, as showing how the trenches for the wooden 
sills were laid out before the timber itself was assembled. Had the 
assemblage taken jjlace and the building been partly erected, the mistake 
could not have occurred. 

The aspect of these ten remarkably uniform Inuldings was very simple. 
As the dis]3osition of their rain-water runnels shows, they had gabled 
roofs, which would cover the whole building, including the verandah. 
How the men’s rooms were lighted is not clear. Presumably the vestibules 
were open-fronted, and would transmit borrowed light through the open 
door of the inner room, which would be shut only at night, when no light 
was wanted. 

Equally, the uniformity of the buildings leaves no doubt as to the 
size and type of garrison statiouefl in the fort. They accommodate the 
ten centuries of a cohors tmUiana of auxiliary troops. There is no s])ace 
remaining in the fort for additional complications, such as a mounted 
detachment, which would require stabling demanding far beyond the area 
available. The whole arrangement is strikiiigly like the fort of House- 
steads. where the milliary cohors 1 Tmojrorum was quartered in the third 
century. 

(g) 4Yhen the barracks have been described, few oth(>r buildings remain 
to be recorded. Probably the largest were two sheds 18 feet wid(\ which 
bordered the rio pnetorio. backing on to the adjacent Barracks 2 and 3. 
Their outline was not traced in detail, hnt at the Hadrianic forts - of 
Housesteads. Halton and Birdoswald. store-sheds of similar ty])e occur. 
It may be observed that the effect of long, plain wall-surfaces at this point. 

’ .1.0. xi. 114. note; cf. .1.0. \ii. 1.57 (mili'C!i-.tli' !)). 

- lldusL-hti'ud.-. .1.0. .\xv. 2411. 1)1. xix: llaltoii. .1.1'. xiv. lig. .7. p. 1(15; BirdnsHalcl, C'lt”, xxx. 
172. lig. 1. 
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different from the broken variety of a barrack-verandah, would be 
to concentrate all attention u]>on the headquarters building, which closed 
the vista in the very heart of the fort. The necessity for store-sheds is 
unquestionable when it is recalled that the men had no room in their 
vestibules exce]3t for kit. All extras, such as tents or reserve stores, would 
require the accommodation which such buildings would provide. 

Behind the granaries lay two open-ended buildings. 64 feet long. Their 
plan was not traced in detail, and as recovered is not self-ex])licative. 
They may have served as workshops or cart-sheds, which are not to be 
recognised elsewhere within the fort. Equally obscure in purpose is a 
small building behind the headquarters. It is 40 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, with a central longitudinal division. 

(h) The Roman militarg oven is well known to have lieen a round plat- 
form of hat stones, served from a hob. from ground level, or from a stoke- 
hole. and covered hy a dome of rough stones luted with clay. It was 
operated hy hlling the interior with haming brushwood, raked out when 
consumed. On inserting the food to be cooked the door was closed, and 
the dishes ^ were withdrawn at the a]>propriate moment. 

Five such ovens were discovered at Fendoch. comprising exami)les of 
all the variant types. Tlieir excavation, begun in 1937. has been carried 
out by Hr (’. !M. H. Millar. F.S..\.Scot.. of Trinity College. (Tlenalmond. 
with his colleagues Messrs Carter. Hawthorn aiid Hall, and munerous 
])upils from the college, to whom warmest thanks are due for their en- 
thusiastic interest atul pertinacity. 

Oven 1 . in many ways the best ]>reserved exainple(Pl. LVl. 1). lay opposite 
the end of Barrack 1 . Its floor was .'i^ feet in disuneter. surrouiided by stone- 
work 8 feet in diameter and fnaited with a lu)b 4 feet wide and 3-^ feet 
deep. Oven 2. ohseiu ed in 1936. had been much damaged by the plough. 
Its broken and heavily-burnt stones formed a riiig 8.1 feet in diameter, 
but it was impossible to reco\er further details. Oven 3 (PI. LVII. 2) 
paired with Oven 2. had a floor n feet in diameter, surrounded by stonework 
8 feet in diameter. It was served from a rude ]>it. into which ashes and some 
pottery (fig. lo. Xos. 1. .3. 4. 6. 8. 9) h:ul been raked. Oven 4. pairing (PI. 
FIX, 2) with Oven 5. has a floor 4 feet 8 inches in diameter, and external 
stonework 6l feet in diameter. Its doorway faces west. The stonework 
is much reducetl. because this oven had been demolished and thiidy overlaid 
with clean gravel, upon which had been planted (PI. LIX. 1) a new oven, 
reduced by the ]dough to a idatform of rough stones like Oven 2. This 
is the only example of a complete reconstruction observcil. though it 
must not be forgotten that the domes, like those of a kiln, might be rebuilt 

‘ Tlio food cooked «a.s principally buccellutum. soldii>is' liisouit. as was continued until late tunes; 
cf. A null. Marc., xvii. S. frumeiiliim r.r eii quoil era! hi sniihii.i coiisiiiiH’iithim. ad »,.■»,< diuhiniilali’in 
excodum. buccdlatuiii iil vulgo uppeUant. humeri.i hiipomiit libeiiliiim iiiililiiiii. 
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several times before the action of fire rendered the floor too broken and 
uneven to he of further use. Oven o has a floor of G feet in diameter, and 
stonework feet in diameter. Its door opens on to a hob 3.^ feet wide 
and I feet deep, thus matching very closely Oven 1. Oven 6 was marked 
by a heavy deposit of ashes and burnt .stones, but structural definition 
was lacking. Finally, a pit to south of the east gate. 4 feet wide, but 
of unknown length, yielded so much ash as to suggest that an oven other- 
wise unrecorded lay not far away. 

The relation of the ovens to the barracks and their streets is sufficiently 
well defined to deserve special note (see fig. 2). Oven 1 falls opposite 
Barrack 1, just as Oven 6 is associated with Barrack 4. Ovens 2 and 3 
are situated at the end of the street shared by Barracks o and 6. while 
Ovens 4 and 5 are similarly related to Barracks 9 and 10. Thus. Barracks 
2 and 3. opposite which the ruins of Easter Fendoch precluded a search, 
and Barracks 7 and 8, rex^resent the only cenfurice without an ascertained 
complementary oven: and it will be re<-alled that an oven had been 
suspected to lie opposite Barrack 7. There can. in fact, be little doubt 
that in the original x>lan each century had one oven, in which it may be 
sux^iiosed that each mess-unit of eight men would bake its daily bread bv 
rota. No examination f)f military ovens has x'reviously been so extensive 
as to warrant such a conclusion. 

(i) TJif water supphj of the fort is conditioned by the fact that the 
water-table lies at least 100 feet beh)w the moraine ux>on which the site 
is xilaced. This ])recludes the digging of wells, nor is it easy to sux)X)ose 
that a milliary cohort, even if unmounted, could be conveniently su])])lied 
with water from a single well in the forecourt of the headciuarters. .Again, 
it will be recalled that, while water-tanks were x'l’ovided in at least two 
X)laces. no attempt was made to collect water from the roofs of the buildings. 
Tbe rain-water from the barrack roofs, the largest cat(4inient area in the 
fort, was allowed to sink unheeded into the subsoil. 

Reference has already been made, however, to gullies x>assiug out of 
the fijrt at the gates. When excavated, these were found to be fiat- 
bottomed channels, with sides for the most |)art rather irregidar and 
weathered. The gidly at the south gate, which was more thoroughlv 
ex]ilored than the others, had formed ])art of a system, with a branch, 
of which the end was not reached, runiung for at l(>ast 140 feet along the 
interralbnu. It had been disturbed throughout its course bv numerous 
irregular delvings. getting deexier towards the west end. Tins was the 
feature which in 193G had been mistaken ^ for a x’^disade-trench, which 
in xiarts it closely resembled. 

The nature of this system of gullies, of which further traces were found 
in the via prcetoria and on the north and south interrallnm of the rctentura, 

* Procecdingny Ixx. 403-4H1. 
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must mow be subjected to further scrutiny. It will be recollected that 
the outflowing gully at the south gate was so situated that it must have 
been covered. It may bere be added that it must also have been lined: 
for in the gravel and sand of Fendoch an unlined gully woidd not stand 
the passage of water for a week. In fact, such gidlies as were uncovered 
during the excavation disintegrated under our eyes. Xo stone lining, 
however, was preseih : and, since it would have been pointless to dis- 
mantle stonework ^ for use again elsewhere, it may be assumed that the 
lining had been not of stone but of wood, tbe medium so universally 
employed for construction in this fort. It is evident also that the channel 
had been much disturbed, and the numerous irregular delvings along its 
course are diflflcidt to explain except as made in digging out the woodwork. 
If. then, a wooden lining was in fact employed it must be further added 
that the conduit contained in the gully caiinot have been a large one. 
\Yhere it passes below the south rampart, out of reach of inspection, the 
gully is certainly not more than 18 inches wide at the bottom. Tbus. it 
can hardly be interpreted as a sewer, and the only explanation remaining 
is that it was a water-pipe. Fortunately, analogies are not far to seek. 
Britain provides only one. the wooden water-pipes which su]>plied the 
cantonal capital Calleva Afreho(u»). now Silchester in Hampshire. The 
German pro^■inces muster thirty-two. collected in a recent study ® by 
Ernst Samesreuther, and associated chiefly with forts, but also witb towns 
and country estates. All the examples recovered lay below ground.* in 
trenches or gullies precisely resembling those of Feudoch. It may be 
added that an interpretation of the gullies as ducts for water-pipes entirely 
explains the double outflow channels at the north gate, so diflicidt to 
understand except upon this assumption. 

A system of water-piiies. however, demands as its essential complement 
an aqueduct to supjily them. At 100 yards south of the south-west angle 
of the fort, an ancient Icet, at one i)oint obliterated by an old turf dyke, 
is seen making its way. along the north bank of tbe Fendoch Burn, on 
a narrow natural shelf high above the stream. Towards the west this 
channel runs as far as the infall of a nameless tributary. wbcreu])on it 
curves sharply and begins to run uj) the valley of this stream towards the 
point where it could tap its supply of water. Its eastward course follows 
the Fendoch Burn until a gap occurs in the hummocks which overshadow 
it to the north. Seizing this gap. it turns at once sharply northwards, 
heading for the west gate of the fort. 

A section cut across its course revealed (fig. 12) the heel of a flat- 
bottomed cbannel. 2 feet wide, which has clearly been cut down to facilitate 

^ .Vt TuiU'OabtK' 5 gTW on Hatlrian s ^^all tin* drainage system was left intact at the time of demoli- 
tion. although every other structural feature was dismantled, CH’-. xxxv. 225-220. tig. 7. 

“ Archfvologia, Iv. 422-424. 

^ Bericht der Romisch-Oermaniache Komminsion, 1930, xxvi. 24-157. 


^ C’f. ibid., pi. 11. 
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the removal of the strueture which it once contained. It seems ex ident 
that this must have been a wooden pi])e-rme. joined with stout iron collars, 
of the well-known Roman type. A closed pipe is demandeil Ixecause the 
conduit rises in level as it approaches the tort, implying that the suppK 
was arranged as an inverted siphon, tapping the stream at an intake higher 
than the level of the fort. This method of gravitational water delivery 
was. liowever. so familiar to the Romans ^ that no difticidty is raised by 
its employment here. On the contrary, its occurrence in this remote glen 
may he regarded as an assurance ot Roman tlate tor the system. 

With the identification 
of the main line of supply, 
tlie function of the gullies 
in the fort becomes clear. 
Their purpose was to dis- 
tribute the water, in open 
wooden gutters, or. more 
jn’obably. in pipes, to tanks 
below gi’ound-level. of 
which two liave been noted 
abcjve (pp. 122-123, 129). 
SCALE OF TEET Systems E)f this tyjie were 




Fig. 12. Section tlirougli tiie A(iue«luct Channel. Fen<ioch. 


not uncommon in the 
Roman forts of Britain, 
though only of recent re- 


cognition. Examples were collected in a recent volume - of these Proceed- 
itigs: but the installation of winch traces have now been identilied is 
earlier in date than all.® and at least equals them in interest. 


Before describing the buildings, note was taken of how they were 
constructed. The description must close with an observation upon their 
ultimate fate. Evidence whicli pointed to a ixurposixe dismantling of 
the fort has been cited here ami there in the forc'going description. i)arti- 
cidarly in connection with the water snpjily. But this was hy mj iiK'ans 
the only evidence of its kind. At ;ni early stage in tracing the buildings 
it was seen that the regidarity of their foundation-trenches was often 
disturbed at ends or junctions by rough delvings completely unlike the 
admirably ])recise excavation of tlie trenches themselves. An illustrated 
exam])le occurs at the ])rojecting corner of the centurioTi's quarters in 
Barrack I (PI. LYIII. 1). where trenches in both directions are broken by 

' A'sliby. Thf' Arfuetlucl'i of Attrirnf Jiomr, .31-37. 

- Prorcpding^-, Ixxii. 3HT. 

3 Pcrliai's til'* h-aden wator-jnpps of A.n. Til from Clipstpr, iii'.riihcd with Agrifola’.'s nain*‘, may 
lie lo'gardrd as shghtl>' caili**!’ rxamplps ol a fsiiiiilar syistum cfttalflishcd iii mopr ])»q‘man*‘nt matfi’ials 
{EE., ix. 103il). 
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iiTegular cuts. A comparison may be made with the timber gateways of the 
dismantled fort ’ at Old Church, where the irregular pits created by men 
digging out the posts were clearly to be distinguished from the post-hole 
and its clay-sealed runway. Even clearer evidence was forthcoming at 
the granaries (PI. LYII. 1). where the three north-west foundation trenches 
of the north granary had been deprived of their vertical ends by slanting 
cuts, breaking through the end of the broadest trench. The very character 
of the cuts shows that they could have been effected only with a spade 
while levering the ends of the beams out of their beds. 

As such a method of removal would imply, not all angles or ends were 
defaced: some remained intact because the beam would be prdled away 
from them. Thus, in the headquarters building the north-west angle was 
recovered undamaged (PI. LV. 2). The north-east angle, on the contrary, 
had been heavily maltreated by delving, while the antis at the south end 
of the portico had been reduced to a mere heel of well-cut trench surrounded 
by a shapeless pit. The junction between the back wall and the south 
wall of the north administrative room in the same building had been 
deftly blunted by a bold spade-cut. which completely removed the sharjiest 
part of the angle. While single observations of this kind may count for 
little, their cumulative effect is to suggest most strongly that at the close 
of the occupation the buildings had been methodically removed. 
Systematic dismantling of this kind is not unknown. An examjde has 
already been quoted but others may be added, as. for example, the mile- 
castle 50TW and turrets 5()aTW‘ and .>06TW on Hadrian’s WaU.’^ or 
the fort ® of Haltwhistle Burn. 

Two further heads of evidence, of rather different kind, may be added. 
First, during the examination of the south gateway, iu 1936. the workmen 
encountered, at the back of the north-east post-hole and to west of the 
gully, some forty large stoues. as heavy as a man could lift, neatly arranged 
in a idle. When the post-holes were examined no impress of timber was 
observed in the filling, which was very loose, but one or two of the large 
stones were found firndy wedged at the bottom of each hole. It seems 
clear, then, that in this case the posts had been packed tight with large 
stones, later removed in order to release the posts and arranged in orderly 
fashion close to the scene of (.lemolition. 

Secondly, the tidy work of demolition must have involved, for the 
convenience of those engaged upon it, some measure of refilling the 
fonndation-trenches. probably by no more complicated process than tipping 
or shovelling back the filling disturbed by the raising of the sills. If 
such a measure had not beei\ t.aken. there is no accountiTig for the very 

' xxxvi. 174, ligs. 10. 12. 

= f’lr-', XXXV. 22ti-22.S, milcca.stlo 50T\V; ibid.. 233. tui-rvt 506TW: ibid., 234. tunvt 50<iTW 

" .1.1\ V. 234-231;. 
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perfect preservation of the vertical sides and the occurrence in the filling 
of extraneous objects, principally broken and twisted nails (PI. LX. 2). 
Unexpected confirmation of this view was afforded by the discovery, in 
a foundation trench of the headquarters building, of an unbroken 
auxiliary soldier's sword, described iu detail below (p. 147). There is no 
occasion upon which a sword can have heen lost in a foundation-trench 
except when demolition was in progress. It is not difficult to visualise 
the dangling impediment being laid aside on the edge of the trench as 
men stoojied and strained to raise the foundation-sill from its bed: or. 
again, how, as the sill came up. the sword either fell into the cavity with 
the filling which was tipped back immediately from the beam-top. or 
was unwittingly shovelled into its position, about half-way down the 
filling of the treTich, during tidying. But under what other circumstances 
is it easy to imagine that the accident can have occurred? If the above 
interpretation is correct, the fate of the sword is graphic evidence of a 
demolition which other evidence attests. 

(iv) The Pottery. 

(a) Decorated Samian IVare. By J. A. Stanfield. 

If styles in ornamentation on Samian ware are chronologically reliable, 
the two decorated sherds from Fendoch may be dated with confidence to 

the reign of Yesj'jasian. 

1. (Fig. 13) Form 37. fabric 
of La OraufeseiKpie. The 
decoration is part of a scroll 
design which is illustrated in 
a more complete form by 
Hermet. La Graufesenqiie. 
plate 81, 1: the arched con- 
cavity of the scroll, most of 
which is preserved on the 
Fendoch sherd, has been re- 
stored from Hermet's draw- 
ijig. Above a fine ridge at 
the base of the design is ;i 
border of repeated four-leaved 
ornaments of an early type, ]>robably attributable to MAfrAHVS (Knorr. 
Topfer mid Fabriken usir., 1919, plate 1.5, H): oj\c pair of leaves in this 
ornament is different from the other, but the stamp, when applied to 
the Fendoch bowl, was worn enough to make this difference negligible. 
Above this border, and occxq)ying the lower part of the divided con- 
cavity, are three quaint reptiles of the lizard kind (Oswald, Index of 



Fig. 18. P^ragnient of decorated Samian Howl, of 
Dragendorff’s shape .37, from F«*mloch. 
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Figure-Types. Xos. 2150, 2151: they occur also on two bowls in the 
style of the later Flavian potters biragillvs and mercato, Hermet. 
op. cit.. i)late 85. 1. and Knorr, Roiticeil. 1912, plate XXVII. 4); Hermet’s 
drawing shows that in the alternating lower concavity two little dogs to 
right take the place of the lizards. Xext comes a fine wavy line, and 
above that a built-up ornament of spiral tendrils and other details, flanked 
by two buds on turned-back tendrils. The remainder of the design, as 
given by Hermet. contains large vine-leaves and small birds of an early 
tyi>e, and it is <-lear that the bowl is transitional in style between the 
designs of the periods of Xero and Domitian resjiectively. as Hermet 
rightly saw. To go a little further, the 
neatness of execution and the early nature 
of some of the decorative types assist in 
indicating for this sherd a date nearer the 
year 70 rather than 80. From Barrack 10. 
west end. 

2. (Fig. 14) Form 29, fabric of La 
Graufesenque. The upper frieze and cen- 
tral moulding sur^•i^•e, showing a moulded 
festoon of Xeronian type, with ])endant 
terminating in a large bud and panel of 
leaf-tips : but the hud itself and the leaf- 
tips are of a later, Flavian type. Below 
the central moulding there is a garland 
of imbricated leaves, similar to one used by germaxvs on vessels of this 
form. In this case it is obvious from the roughness of the leaf-tips, the 
thickness of the bud, and the narrowness of the central moulding, that 
the fragment is rather later than Xo. 1. and should be dated nearer to the 
year 80. From Barrack 6. verandah runnel. 

(b) Other Pottery. By Eric Birley. 

The total yield of pottery was small, and fragments of amphoriv formed 
the bulk of it, but there are a number of interesting pieces included; it 
will be convenient to give a detailed descrijition of the individual pieces 
before making any comment on the group as a whole. 

There were only three fragments of iindecorated Samian ware. Gne 
of these is part of the side of a small raip. form 27 ; its glaze, size, and 
contour combine to show that it is Ija Graufesenque ware. The other 
two are rim-fragments from platters of form 85 or. less probably, 86. 
showing the ap])lique stalked leaves characteristic of those forms: these, 
too. are undoubtedly products of La Graid’esenque. and the small size 
ajid neatness of the rims slu)w that they do not belong to the latest 
stages of that centre s activity. The first two came from the inter- 



Fig. 14. Fragment of decorated Samian 
Bowl, of Dragendorff's shape 29, from 
Fendoch. 
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vallum, north of oven 3. the third from the runnel of the verandah of 
barraek 6. 


Of the pottery other than Samian ware, only nine vessels are re 2 )re- 
sented by pieces that deserve or admit of illustration (fig. 1.)): 

1. Several fragments from a lai'ge mortarium. in light huff ware, with 




I 



Fig. 15. Fragnu'nts of coarse Fottory from Feniioch. 


a rather soft surface. The rim-seetion re])reseuts a eompi-ornise between 
tlie Hat-rimmed tyt)e 14 and the hook-rim 34 in Mr Bushe-Fox's classifica- 
tion ( TlVoj-c/cr. 1912. p. 77): among the closest parallels which 1 have 
noted are tv.o rims bearing the stamp of the Gaulish potter Q valekiv.s 
VKK.txivs. frf)m Colchester {Mustunu ('afalo(ju(\ No. 32r>) and Caerleon 
(Arduvolofjia C'ambreusis. 1932. No. 2.")4) respectively; the fabric of the 
Fendoch vessel st'ems suitable for attribution to that trotter, whose 
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products are represented on many Flavian sites in Britain, among them 
being Camelon. From Oven 3. 

2. Two conjoined fragments from a mortarium; the surface is hard 
and dirty white in colour, wliile the core is blue-grey. lu section, but not 
in fabric, the rim has affinities with the mortaria of the Flavian potter 
SOLLVS; \eiriitead. tig. 34. .5, seems to be a close jiarallel to the shape. 
From Barrack 10. west end. 

.3. More than a quarter of the rim from a mortarmm in buff ware, of 
rather coarse texture, with grit showing on the outer surface of the rim 
as well as on the interior of the bowl. I cannot quote a parallel to the 
form, but the fabric is undoubtedly early. From Oven 3. 

Another mortarium. in a harder fabric, rather roiigh to the touch, is 
represented by a fragment too battered to allow a drawing to be made; 
it may have been llVoxctcr. type 22. From Barrack 10, west end. 

4. About half the rim of a jug in light buff wore, without any external 
wash. Parallels might be cited from a number of pre-Hadrianic deposits, 
for example Mcilton, fig. 1.5. Xo. 25. From Oven 3. 

5. Fragment from the side of a jar in light buff’ ware, with a^tplique 
deeoratioit in browit. consisting of a group of dots and a crescent. I have 
not come across an exact parallel, but the general tyjie is characteristic, 
of Flavian deposits: cf. Brough. E. Yorks. 1034. fig. 0. B.5-0: Holt. 
fig. 63. Xos. 54-55; Malton. Hg. 15. X'os. 17—18. From the runnel of the 
verandah. Barrack 1. 

6. Rim-fragment from a carinated bowl: the ware is orange-buff in 
colour, and rather soft: on the flat rim there are slight traces of a double 
reeding. For the section, cf. Xeustcad. fig. 26. X’o. 3. heroin Oven 3. 

7. Over half the circumference at the rim from a cooking-pot: its 
surface is grey-black, hard and rather rough; in fracture it is a lighter 
grey. The type is a well-known Flavian one (cf. Xrirsicad. fig. 25. X*o. 7 ; 
Corbridgc, 1911. 6g. 7. Xo. 34; Holt. fig. 63. Xo. 57). which lasted into 
the early years of Hadrian {PoUross Bunt Milccusde. pi. iv. Xo. 39). From 
Barrack 3. 

8. Rim-fr<igment from a jar in t)range-buff w;ire: I have noted no 
exact parallel to the rim. but tbe general type and fabric are not un- 
common in Flavian de])osits. From Oven .3. 

9. The base aud ])art of the side of a wheel-made j;>r; the outer surface 
is dark grey, the interior somewhat lighter in colour, while the core is 
red-brown. The surface is rather rough to the touch, as often luqipens 
with Flavian jars, but the absence of a moulding at the base is a feature 
that )idd 1 )e less unusual in a later de{K)sit. From Oven 3. 

The small amount t)f pottery available for consideration covers a 
remarkably wide range of types: but it must be t)wned that, apart froin 

VOL. LXXIII. 10 
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the Samian wai'e. none of the type-^ is distinctive enoiiijh to permit close 
dating within the Flavian periofl. Indeed, it is one of the misfortunes 
that attend the study of jjottery t)ther than Samian ware, that there are 
hardly any sites in Britain where it is possible to estahlish stages in the 
period from Yespasian to the accession of Hadrian, so that pre-Hailrianic 
pottery must often he lum])ed togethei' and studied ty])ologically. 

It is therefore fortunate that the evidence of structures and Samian 
ware allows us to identify the other pottery from Fendoch as typical, not 
merely of the Flavian jieriod. hut of the decade A.D. 80-9U — a time-lag of 
a decade from the estimated date of manufacture of the earlier piece of 
decorated Samian ware discussed by Mr Stanfield above. 


(v) A Coix. 

No coin was found during the pre.sent exca\ations. The only example 
recovered from the site is a denarius, recorded ^ in the following terms; 
“A silver coin, evidently Roman, in the possession of Mr James Y'oung. 
Crieff, which tvas found in this place. It is of the size of a sixpence, having 
on one side a head in high relief: and on the obverse three ffgures. the 
centre one an eagle: the other two. as well as an inscription on each side, 
are so much effaced as to he nearly illegible." 

This account was written in 184.5. and inqtnry has not elicited the 
present whereabouts of the coin. The description, however, is sufficiently 
detailed to invite an identification, in which I have had the advantage 
of the life-long exp(>rience of Sir George Macdonalil. In his opinion the 
coin is an example of a common Civil tVar type {Cohen. 401) = Mattingly 
and Sydenham. Roman Imperi(d Coinaj/e. i. ]). 187. No. 34). issued in 
A.D. (59. This has an obverse with a bust of Mars, hehneted. bearded, 
right, and the legend Mare Vllor. while the reverse is an eagle between 
two standards, and an altar between tin* eagle and the standard on the 
right, with the legend Siyna piopnli) R(omani). It will he seen how well 
this fits the descri])tion in the Xeir Sladsliad Aecount. and it need hardlv 
he remarked that a coin of this date woidd still he circulating in good 
condition during Agricola's governorshi[). 


(vi) Ml.SfKLDAXEOUS Ob.JECTS. 

(a) sirord.-- The most remarkable of the objects other than coinsand 
pottery is the Fendoch sword (PI. EX. 1 ). This was found in the foundation- 
trench for the south wall of the north administrative room in the prin( i})ia 
of the fort. It lay lengthwise along the trench, which was o\er a foot 

‘ .Vfic .Statistical Account, 1‘erlb, vol. x. ji. 2(i2. 
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deep, and about half-way down in the tilling, which was here of firm sand. 
The meaning of its presence there has been discussed iipon another page 
(p. 142). 

The sword is of iron and almost jterfect. only a slight break, due to 
corrosion and now mended by exjjert hands at the National Museum of 
Antiquities, occurring at the tip of the blade. The total length of the 
object is 25^g inches, of which 20i inches are taken by the blade from 
tip to guard. The blade is 1-^^ inch broad at the guard, and ta])ers 
very gradually, reducing to Ij^ inch at 2^ inches from the ])oint. 
The surface is much blistered, rendering impossible a quite accurate 
estimate of thickness. The section has been formed by two shallow 
convex curves, with a faint suggestion of a central rib, insufficiently marked 
to deserve the name. Thus, the blade has been double-edged, and the 
guard now encloses ^g- inch of blistered iron at the thickest point : an 
estimate of ^ inch for the original thickness must therefore be very close 
to the truth. 

The bronze guard is 2-j\r inches wide and i inch in maximum thickness. 
It ends in two roughly kite-shaped cusps, f inch high and -jq.- inch broad, 
and rises in a sweeping curve towards the centre, which increases its height 
from inch to half an inch. 

The tang is now 4^^- iTiches long, measuring from the lower edge of the 
guard. It is inch broad at the farthest extremity, and inch broad 
and inch thick where it enters the guard. At f inch above the top 
of the guard the tang is encircled by a bronze binding, not more than 
-^2 inch wide. 

The sword most closely resendiles. in size and shape, the two so-called 
Celtic wea])ons ^ found at Newsteail. which also retain their not ilissimilar 
bronze guards. It is at least 4 inches shorter than the two swords - 
identified as spaOuv, and is only 1 inch longer than the swortl ^ identified 
as a legionary’s (/ladius. On the other hand, it tapers in the same way 
as the ])resnmed spatluv. 

While the circumstances in which the Newstead swords were found 
permitted a Celtic origin (without, however, excluding another explana- 
tion), the Fendoch sword is from a ])urely Rt)man environment (p. 142). 
It is thus ])referable to regard it as a second variety of auxiliary's sword, 
designed for stabbing as well as cutting. The fact that auxiliaries were 
equipped and trained in both methods of aggression is shown by the Batavian 
tactics ^ at the Mans Grmipiiis. where slashing and stabbing were the order 
of the day. The Celtic affinities of the type, which Dr James Curie acutelv 
perceived ami rightly emphasised, are explicable by the well-known fact 

‘ J. (’urlo, .1 Iiomon FronfU‘r-i} 0 ’<t, pi. xxxiv. S. 10. 

- Op. cil.. pi. xxxiv. 7. ami p, 1S4. 

^ Op. rit.. })1. xxxiv. 11, ami p. 183. 

* Agr.. 3(3. Fatavi mairere irtus . . . ora fodcre. 
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that the auxiliaries, so frequently of Celtic- blood, conimouly employed 
the weapons of their homeland. It should he remarked, moreover, that 
only the form of the sword-ujuard is reminiscent of the decorated Celtic 
examples ^ with which Mr Cnrle compares them. Three out of four ccf 
the Newstead guards “ figured in the detailed .study are undecorated. 
This is a profound difference, best explicable as the effect of harnessing 
provincial workmen for the mass-production recpiired by the Roman 
army, as compared with the older devoted craftsmanship of an independent 
native smith. 

(b) Other Iron Objects . — These (PI. LX. 2) comprise a large iron nail or 
spike) inches long and | inch square at the thickest portion. The 
head is oval, round 1|^ inch wide at its greatest extent. The spike, 
which has been twisted by use or withdrawal, was found at the north gate 
in the east tower. As noted above (p. 117). it is valuable evidence for the 
size of the timbers in use. Seven smaller broken and twisted nails, found 
in trenches or iwst-holes on various parts of the site, have also been kept 
as evidence for demolition (see p. 142). 

The north gate also produced five scraps of iron sheathing or binding. 
The largest measures .5 inches long. 1-| inch wide, and -| inch thick, and 
all ajipear to have formed part of the same long strip. No hole for 
fastening appears in the surviving pieces, but they are otherwise very 
like the pieces of iron binding for doors » from milecastle 52 on Hadrian’s 
Wall. 

Finally, a dozen shapeless fragments from the aimexe jiroved on 
cleaning to be indistinguishable parts of an iron-jdated object, small 
I)ortions of strips, angle-irons, and sheathing being visible among the mass 
of corrosion, which was too tender for thorough treatment. 

(c) Gaming Counters . — The first of these is an almost round, flat- 
bottomed him]) of opaque creamy-yellow glass-iiaste. g inch in diameter. 
On one side of the ui)i)er surface two tiny holes. gV inch wide at the to]) 
and -j.j inch dee]), have been drilled with a pointed drill, marking, it must 
be su])])osed. a value for the counter. The counter, which came from the 
])ortico of the headijuarters. has been made by i)ouring a blob of molten 
])aste on to a slightly rough surface. 

4’he second and similar counter, from the tank in the commandant's 
house, was of opaque white paste, without markings. It disa])})eared, 
owing to an unfortunate mishap, soon after discovery. 

(d) .1 Bead. —A segment of a ribbed melon bead of blue faience, 

inch high and once about g inch in diameter. These heads are common 

tliroughout the Roman period. 

^ Roman Fronliir-jtO'it, 18(5, fig, ID, 

^ Op. cif.. pi. XXXV. ll. 12. 

^ CW-, XXXV. 2.53. 
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(vii) Historical Conclusions. 

The fort at Fendoeh has now been described, together with the relics 
which it contained. It may then he asked what historical conclusions 
are warranted by this evidence. 

Scanty though the yield of datable pottery proves to have been, the 
distinctive style of the two decorated Samian sherds (pp. 142-3) proclaims 
them as Vespasianic products of La Graufesenque ; while the plain forms 
of the same ware (p. 143). though less susceptible of minute classification, 
show no sign of that degeneration in technique wliich marks the later 
phase of the factory’s activity, in the closing decades of the century. 
The coarse pottery (pp. 144-6) is altogether less informative, but in no way 
conflicts with the date suggested by the Samian ware. This is the decade 
A.D. 80—90. with the balance weighted, if at all. in favour of the beginning 
rather than the end (p. 146). 

Of these ten years. .\.n. 82 was marked by Agricola's annexation ^ of 
the tribes beyond the Forth. One fort at least was planted ^ among them, 
soon to be sidijected to an alarming attack. Since, however, it was not 
Agricola's custom ^ to plant isolated casfella in annexed territory, it may 
be assumed that others existed. A year later, after the battle of !Mons 
Graupius, hiberna were ready ■* to receive the trooi»s in these lands and in 
such territory beyond them as it was ]>roi>osed to retain under Roman 
control. 8o much for the literary evidence. 

Archa-ology attests ® that unquestionably the most notable of these 
hiberna is the legionary bridge-head fortress of Inchtuthil. which commands 
the gateway to Athol and Breadalbane and dominates also the Stormont 
and the northern fringe of Strathmore. The logical conqilement to 
Inchtuthil is i)rovided by the fort ® and river-])ort of Bertha, at the 
waters-meet of Tay and Almond, wluu-e a great bridge ' across the Tay 
gave access to the south side of Strathmore and ke]it the whole system 
so far described in touch with land-routes to south aud west. Of the two 
sites, however. luchtuthil is much the more comiilex. and its structural 
remains, hrst examined in 1901, have been analysed * in a masterly studv 
by Sir George Macdonald: they comprise a legionary fortress, succeeded 
by smaller castella. The legionary fortress was equipped with timber 
buildiTigs strikingly like those of Fendoeh: and it is reasonable to suppose 
that both sites fulfilled the same purpose, for the Immediate task of cither 

' Agr.. 23. cftrruiii (r.s/a/c. (/iiti ne.rliim officii annum inroliahal. amplcxnn civitates Iratif: Bodofrinm sifas. 

- Ibiil.. Cnlcrloniam inrolcntcn popnii . . . oppngnarc uliro raxtcUuin adorti. 

^ Cf. Agr., 20. cirifatcfi . . . prirsniim ca^tcUisqnc circnintlat<r. 

* Agr.. 3,s, ipse peditem atqnc cqniicm . . . in liihcrni.'i locnril. 

^ UTOr<w7i)ig.s-. xxxvi. 1S2--2 42. « /Vorm/fHgs, liii. 145-132. 

■ .Stuiii-t. Caledonia Romana. 204 . mentions t!ie piles ami iron cramps; ef. Hoy. Mihtaiqi .Antiquities, 
pi. xii.. where the hriilge is marked 400 yards upstream from nerder's Ftird: also I’eimaid. Tour of 
Scotland, 1772, Appendix xv. p. 431. » JR.'A. ix. 111-13.S. 
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is to fommand an important Hi^ldand ])a>s. While Eendoch. however, 
is essentially an outpost. Inchtuthil. (-orrespondin”- to ei^hteenth-centurv 
Perth, occupies the commanding central position, whence troops coidd 
reach easily any threatened part ot‘ the north-western front. The relation- 
shiji of the two sites is thus clear. In the face of the Hi<;hland massif, 
a barrier just as formidable as the Rhine or Dannbe. Inchtuthil. the 
core of resistance, was set like Xanten. Mainz, or Windisch. in the main 
pathway of aggression. Eendoch seals an important but less central pass, 
by means of a large auxiliary cohort dependent upon the legion. The 
same dependent function is fulfilled by Dealginross. which blocks the 
head of Strathearn at a point commanding every route to west and 
north. If. however, the positions of these three crucial sites demon- 
strate the intentions rjf those who planted them, it cannot be thought 
that they complete our knowleflge of the system. Other forts must have 
existed in relation to equally important passes faidher south-west and 
north-east. 

It must be remarked, however, that the genius dis])layed in selecting 
the known sites seems to imply a most thorough reconnaissance of the 
whole area. It would not suffice to survey the problem from the plains. 
For a fleeting moment Roman scouts must have penetrated the mountain 
barrier, if they were to accxuire a clear understanding of the to]3ography 
which they mastered so well. No very deep penetration is needed. Such 
views as are obtainable from the not too far distant summits of Ben 
Lomond. Ben Ledi. Schiehallion. Ben Lawers. or Ben Ericht. would suffice 
to reveal the difficulties that lay ahead anil the best way to surmount 
them. 

The time absorbed by reconnaissance would be small indeed coni])ared 
with that sjient upon eqiujiping the newly chosen sites. To jirepare. 
between cani])aigning seasons, timbers for a legionary fortress 70 acres 
in size and a series of satellite forts of the Eendoch ty])e woidd strain all 
the resources of the legionary carpenters. No doubt it had been the 
pressing claims of sinular operations farther south which had induced 
Agricola to intercalate amid campaigns a fourth season spent whollv in 
consolidation of new territory. Even the sixth season.^ which saw the 
occu|)ation of the area now under consideration, included little offensive 
action on the Roman side, while the seventh summer - was largely spent 
in minor actions intended t<^ ])romote the great engagement whose issue 
ranked with that of Flodden as a disaster for Scotland. At this point, 
arclueologv can su|)ply a valuable comment iq)on the scale of tin' jire- 
jiarations. Farther south, on the Forth-Glyde isthmus, a temporarv ® 

‘ Afjr.. 25-2H. Til'- hulk of tliu woik was rli-arly th«* ofciipation of new tui iitnry an<l n-coiuioit! iug 
bt-voiiil it; a cautious a(lY<iiicc hy lain! and st-a up tlic north-cast coa.st. 

^ Agr., 23. The t«‘inp'iraiy nature of the \\ork is (luite clear from the outset, av si cirlns etc. patcrcinr. 
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halting-point had heen equipped with priesidia during the fourth eampaign. 
Excavation has shown that these, whether large or small, were fortified ^ 
merely with ditches and stockades, of the kind typical - of semi-xiermanent 
works. They were never replaced by true castella. Only when the 
terminus suited to Roman prowess, or Roman c-onvenience. had been 
reached, were time and labour ex]iended u]ion such elaborate forts as 
Fendoch. Thus, the impression of permanence immediately conveyed by 
the plan of that fort is usefully confirmed by tlie contrast with works 
farther south. 

If more were known about the sources of supply for the great timbers 
reqiured by such forts as Fendoch. it would l)e easier to estimate the 
amount of labour involved. But it must be remarked that only notable 
trees, presumably oaks, would supply the timbers for gateway-towers, 
ascertained to be one foot square in section and estimated as some thirty 
feet long. For the fomrdation-beains elm would provide a better material, 
easy to cut and. to judge from place-namos.^ idiiquitous in Celtic Scotland. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that none of these trees occurred near 
Fendoch. as the pollen-analysis has shown (p. l.>4). Thus, all the timber 
would have to be cut elsewhere and transported tf) the site. There is no 
reason why this material, however, shoidd not have been prejiarcd for 
some time in advance of the work intended, if only to allow for seasoning. 
Long before the frontier was actually fixed it must have beeii known that 
timber forts woidd presently be rerpiired and that pre])arations for building 
at least a certain number coidd be i.mt in hand. In this connection the 
plan of Fendoch is most suggestive, for it conveys as a wiiole the strongest 
impression of standardisation, comparable with that which marks the 
2 )lan of Houscstcads fort on Hadrian's A\ all. Further, the design of the 
individual biuhlings is so closely related to uniform sizes and dimensions 
as to suggest that it is derivetl trom a stock |dan. basi'd immediatelv u|)on 
siq)plies of ]K)sts and boards cut to stimdard dinuaisions in the military 
tindjer-yards. Given such conditions, it woidd be ])ossible at any time 
to prepare and stock timber for military buildings, as suggestinl above; 
so that the material coidd be treated like ])arts for sectional lints, drawn 
from stock, assembled on the site, and erected in foundation-trenches dug 
to the standard size from working drawings issued with the set. The 
official organisation for the ]niri)ose was ])rovided by the pnvfvvf us fahrnrmn *■ 
and his staff: while the jiractical ojicrations invoivt'd are so simple, and 


‘ h'oman li’all in Srotlainl. 2nil .-il.. p. !!»>. tig. ID. aiul p. 212. Munuill^: ji. 2liS, lig. ;U. and p. 2Gil, 
Croy llill; p. 272. lig. 3.j and p. 273. Bar Bill: pp. 3I1-:!12. l'add,-r. 

- (' irhorius. sc. xvii. 

Cvlltc l*lare-n(nn(s of Sn^thnuL s.v. Lcinanu4>niu>. Lhvylain, liOinnnd. etc. 

‘ tagetnn.. (h- rr niilitan. ii. 11. iirirlrrra Irgio pthiu.i tiyiunios. s-aarlarc... l■ll|■lli■n/<n■i^)s. ferriirio>i, 

arlifirc.i ad liibcniarum irdificia fubrirunda . . . huruiii inilr.r irat prapnns pnrfrrlus 

fabrorinu. 
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the advantage in praetiee so great, as to render the effort abundantly 
worth while. 

These preliminary considerations enable us to see the fort at Fendoch 
in a wider persi)ective. There can be little doubt that the site was chosen 
in A.D. 82 or 83. and that it was one of the liihcnia to which the victorious 
auxiliaries, milliary cohorts of Batavians and Tnngrians mentioned by 
Tacitus, retired after the battle of Mons Graupins. The situation of the 
fort (PI. LII. 1) indicates its purpose with telling clarity. It so blocks the 
Sma’ Glen, the gateway of Breadalbane. as to control all commerce with 
the Highlands and to bar the upland raiders out of Strathearn. Anyone 
standing uxion the site and looking up the pass must feel that nowhere 
did the disciplined might of Rome come to closer gri])s with Highland 
lawlessness. The inaccessible glens and forests, breeding chronic poverty 
and reckless bravery, were thus sealed off from the Roman world by a 
cordon of jiosts in which may be recognised Agricola’s scheme for a per- 
manent solution of the cpiestion. As an element in this frontier. Fendoch 
is not unique; it shares with Inchtuthil and Dealginross a claim to illus- 
trate Agricola’s sharp eye for a good site — adnoiabani periti non alitnn 
ducem opporfnnitatps Jocornm sapientins lecjisse. As attesting, however, his 
power of logical attention to detail (ratio cnraqne) Fendoch occupies the 
special place of an examjile which is not only the first of its kind, but 
perhaps the most comi)lete that will ever be recovered: for Agricola’s 
forts normally lie dee]) below later I'emains which preclude the complete 
examination that was here possible. The buildings have already heen 
described in detail, and no repetition is retpured. But it must be observed 
as a new and important fact in the history of the Roman auxiliary armv 
that by Agricola's time the standanl ])lanning of quarters, for which the 
best evidence in Brit^dn luis hitherto been the Hadrianic fort at House- 
steads. had already been evolved. The fact itself is not indeed surprising: 
it is evident that the tlesigners t>f forts were following oidy the practice 
already iiitroduced ^ for legionary fortresses; but no demonstraticjii of the 
])oint has hitherto been available on the scale now attained. 

Agricola was recalled in the winter following Mona Graapliia: tradiderai 
. . . sncrcssori sno provinriani (jitielani tnfaniqne. So far as the nortliern 
frontier was conceriied. it may be assumed that cpiiet was ])roduced hv 
the great victory. Safety would undoid)tedly be assured by the new i'orts 
and legionary fortress. It is thought, however, that the system did not 
remain for lo7ig unrevised. Historians have long known that in A.D. 
86-88 the four legioiis stationed in Britain were reduced to three bv the 
transference - of Lr<jio II ^idintri.r to the l)amd)c. It may be regardetl 

^ E.g. Vetera, or yovaesinm. 

- Hittorling. Jahresheft tl. Osl. Arrh. Inst., vii. fietblafl, 87 f. dates tin- withdrawal to A.D. S5 (c/. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Legio); Filow. KUo. vi. Beiiwft |hg 80 t.. preierred \A). ,S8. 
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as likely, though the matter stands in need of proof, that this loss of strength 
was immediately followed by the abandonment of the legionary fortress 
at Inelituthil. This did not mean, however, that the Roman hold on 
Strathmore and Strathearn was forthwith relaxed. Both Inchtuthil and 
Dealginross have produeed ^ denarii of a.d. 8(i. which are not likely to have 
been circulated and lost on the north-west frontier until after the with- 
drawal of the legion: while the coin at Inchtuthil was found ^ in a bath- 
house which has nothing to do with the legionary f)ccupation of the site. 
Xo attempt has yet been made, however, to correlate the history of these 
sites with that of Fendoch. where there is evidence of a systematic and 
peaceful evacuation. Gateways, principal buildings. baiTacks and water- 
conduits were all dug out of their foundation-trenches and their materials 
returned to stores, leaving traces to wliich it is peculiarly difficailt to attach 
an estimated length of occui)ation. We are left with only such facts as 
an observation that only one oven gave evidence of repairs, or that the 
streets seemed little worn. There is no evidence fia>m floors: for these, 
to judge from the lack of paving and hearths, seem to have been evei’y- 
where of boards, incorporated in the dismantled buildings and removed 
with them. Thus, while there is sufficient evidence to show that the 
occupation was not momentary, it is extremely difficult to attach a term 
to its duration. 

Three facts, however, emerge fi'om these observations. The design of 
the fort suggests, as strongly as such evidence can. that a jjermanent 
occcpiation was contemplated. Secondly, the buildings were dismantled 
systematically while still in good condition. Thirdly, the fort was 
deliberately abandoned according to ])lan: mdJmn ab Ai/ricola positutn 
castelhon anf vi hostinin cxpugnatani ant paefione ac faga dcscrhint. When 
the end came at Fendoch, it came as the residt of Roman deliberation 
rather than enemy iiressure. The peaceful revision of Agricola's arrange- 
ments thus would aj)pear to have come both fairly quickly and perhaps 
sooner than had been contemplated. 

So much concerus Feudoch. It woidd be altogether rash, however, 
to argue from this site to all. Of neighbouring sites. Dealginross and 
Strageath are untouched by the spade: while past work at Inchtuthil 
aiid .\rdoch disclosed remaius so imich more complicated than those at 
Fendoch as to call loudly for a fresh <letinition of stratification at both 
])laces. The signal-towers on the road between Strageath and the T’ay 
occupy an undefined ]ilace in the history of the same locality. The present 
recpiirement is. therefore, the su])port for a ]»rogramme of skilled selective 
excavation covering all these sites until the relation between them has 
been defined. Fendoch will then take its place as an illustration not 
only of Agricola’s work, as it now does in most remarkable fashion, but 


^ JBS, ix. 130. 


“ JJRS, ix. 115; Procrf'di}ig.'t, lii. 233. 
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also of the cliaiioes instituted By his successors. Multos vetcrum rclul 
inglorios et ignohiUs ahlivio ohruit ; Agricola posteritati yiarratus ct irachfuti 
siiperstcs. 

APPENDIX. 

REPORT I'PON EARTH SAMPLE FROM FEXDOCH. 

By Dr A. Raistrick. 

Sa w 2^1 e from Turf-ramjXtrf . — Tliis is a resd turf-soil material with a very 
small percentage of iiollen. about equally grass-spores and hazel-alder 
pollen. The sparseness of the pollen suggests at most fairly open scrub in 
the immediate A’icinity. pr<jbably imdnly grass land with occasional hazel 
or alder. 

It remains to thank all those who have permitted and facilitated the 
excavation. The relics have been generously i^resented to the Xational 
Museum by C'aptain .1. Drummond-Moray. and for permission to excavate 
we were indebted to the late Captain ^Yilliam Augustus S. Home Drummond- 
Moray of Abercairney. and to the occupier of Fendoch. Captain Ian ^Macrae, 
whose kindness and hospitality greatly eased the difficulties of work on a 
remote site: Jior must the good offices of Mr H. J. Bell, the estate factor, 
be forgotten. Mr Booth. Burgh Surveyor of Crieff. \ ery kindly lent sur- 
veying tackle on three se]>arate o<-casions. Idle hel]) in excavation recei^•ed 
fi'om Mr C. M. H. Millar. F.S.A.Scot.. and other friends at Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. has been mentioned in the text. Lastly, Mr Alexander 
Cameron. Captain .Macrae’s shepherd, and ^Irs Cameron, afforded us 
shelt(>r and refreslunent with unfailing kindiu'ss and gcmerosity. 


Mond.vy. 13//( March 1939. 

ALEXANDER O. CURLE, C.V.O., LL.D., Vicc-Piesident. 

in the Uliair. 

.V Ballot having liccii taken, the following were elected Ftdlows: Dan 
Carniieliael : .fame'' Douglas; Frank .Mien ( irei'iihill. .\[..\.(( )xon.) : Waltei’ 
Philij) .M ayes; .Janu"- Graliain I’aterMni; Lesli(“ Ord Pinder; (1. .Maeken/ie 
Tnnn li. O.B.E.; Brian .1. G. Yuh*. 

Donations to the Museum and Library, as [ler lists at end of volunii'. 
were intimated and thanks toted to the Donors. 

The following Communications were read: — 
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I. 

EXCAVATIONS OX BEHALF OF H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AT 
TAIVERSO TUICK. TRUMLAXD. ROUSAY. By WALTER G. 
GRANT. F.S.A.Scot. 

The discovery of Neolithic burial chamber.s at Taiverso Tuick (O.S. 
Orkney sheet XC) in 1898 has been described by Lady Burroughs iii a 
manuscript now preserved at Trumland House, and in our Proceedings, 
vol. xxxvii. pp. 73-82. by Sir William Turiicr. The discovery was an 
incident in the excavation of a sheltt'red site for a garden seat in a small 
monnd. situated almost, bnt not quite, on the summit of a ridge which 
slopes up northward from the sea to 217-42 O.D. The monnd was "abont 
I-J- feet above the natural lie of the ground on its lower sitle and 2 feet 
on its northern side, and had a diameter of abont 30 feet." In the coiirse 
of its excavation Lady Burroughs records first the exposure of ”a neat, 
well-preserved, rough-built wall with uprights of stone slabs.” then the 
discovery of “three stone kists full of small bones, earth, and \ itrifactions.” 
and finally the disclosure of a sidjtcrranean chamber. The latter has been 
fully described in our Proceedings. ai\d the relics from it now repose in 
the National Museum. The similarity of its plan and contents to those of 
Unstan at once establish its character as a collective burial chamber of 
the type currently ttuaned Neolithic. The “three kists” have disapjieared, 
but as they appear to ha\'e contained cremafetl bom*s anil to have "been 
built on a layer of earth about a foot thick” covering the lintels of the 
subterranean chamljer. they may be regarded as Bronze Age intrusions. 
The “neat wall with uprights of stone slabs” remained a puzzle to such 
antic|uaries as have visited the site. 4die exposed strij) of dry-stone walling 
terminating in upright slabs aiid concave to the south recalled the plan 
and masonry of the intact chandx'r below. But antiquaries were reluctant 
to believe that the two chamlu>rs were contemjtorary. since a two-storeyed 
burial vault would be unpri'cedented. 

4’he excavations by H.M.G.W. in 1937 have conclusively established 
that the upjier construction was really a burial vaidt belonging to the same 
archa'ological period as the lower by the reci)very of its complete plaii. and 
particidarly by the discovery of an enfranct* passagt*. [)re\'ionsly blocked. At 
the same time the tiady subterranean character of the lower chamber was 
defined, and a new intact chamber was revealed close to the latter's month. 

The idan of the npper chamber might be described as an oval. 15 feet 
6 inches along the major axis from east to west and (5 feet along tin' minor 
axis (fig. 1). But the south side of this “oval” is really flattened ont. and 
the east end has been reduced by truncation and restriction to a cell. The 
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floor of this chamber is formed by the lintels of the lower one, on which 
the masonry of the walls rests save at No. 5 (Sir William Turner’s state- 
ment that ‘‘the westmost lintel crumbled into flakes and had to be 
removed” is clearly wrong, since tlie lintel in cjuestion. No. G. is still in 
position with the intact walls of the ujjper chamber resting upon it. His 
statement may. however, mean that a flooring slab had once rested on 
lintel No. 6). Save at the east end there was no trace of a prepared clay 
floor resting upon the lintels such as Mr Calder observed in the upper 
chamber at Huntersquoy. Eday. However, the upper surface of the eastern- 
most or first lintel, which forms the floor of the eastern cell of the upper 
chamber, is inches below that of the second lintel and the rest of the 
chamber floor. This disparity was partially rectified by a layer of local 
clay on the floor of the east end. and this survived to a depth of 2 inches 
under the masonry of the east wall. The crumbled lintel or flooring slab 
at the westmost end remo% ed by Turner might ha^'e rectified the existing 
disparity in levels between lintels b and 6; the former being some 2 to 
3 inches higher than the latter. 

The lintels of the lower chamber not only provide the floor of the 
upper, but they also condition the planning of its masonry. The skeleton of 
the chamber walls may have been formed, as in Caithness, of slabs on edge 
trans\ erse to the line of the walls. Of such, three survive in the north wall 
(PI. LXIII, 2) and one in the south: Mr Richardson detected the gap for a 
second slab in the two surviving courses of masonry of the south wall opposite 
the westernmost slab f)n the north wall, and a slab, actually found in the 
debris filling the west end of the chamber, has accordingly been set up 
in the gap. The two eastern slabs form a pair, both resting upon the 
first lintel and with their faces against the edge of the high second lintel. 
They serve to frame the ]>ortal to the easteni coll. The surviving western 
slab stands, not on lintel 5, but on virgin soil beyond its end, and the same 
is true of its southern counterpart as now set iij). Between the slabs of 
this skeleton tin' walls are formed of coursed masonry. As far as they 
survive, the inner faces of the masonry are almost flush with the edges of 
the uprights, so that the latter do not elfectively serve either to divide 
the chamber into compartments or to frame stalls. 

Entrance to the chamber was jirovided by a ])assage. foot wide and 
1 1 feet long, opening rathc'r east of the centre of the north wall immedi- 
ately west of the large lintel 2 of the lower chand)er. The ])assage is 
liTied throughout with dry masonry, surviving in places to a height of 
3 feet, the basal c-ourse of the east wall for a distance of 3^ fe('t being 
formed by lintel 2, the western edge of which defines the line of the wall. 
The passage was, however, found blocked with similar masonry at its inner 
end. a phenomenon noted in com])arable burial-places in Scotland and 
elsewhere. The ends of the building slabs forming the west wall of the 




Fig. 1. Plan of Caim at Taiverso Tuick. 


[ To face page 166. 
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passage also eonstitute the north wall of the ehamher between the passage 
mouth and the central upright, a distance of 10 inches. Between the 
central and western uprights the north wall is slightly concave, and, 
perhajjs owiiig to sliji. seems corbelled, so that the overhang against the 
west u])right. 3 feet from the floor, is already 8 inches. Beyt)nd the u])right 
the wall curves inwards more rapidly and the oversailing is accentuated, so 
that immediately west of the upright the last surviving course. 2 feet 4 inches 
from the floor, projects as much as 2 feet beyond the line of the foundation 
course. 

The south wall is nearly straight from the south-west corner of the 
rounded western end. but it has been so much damaged in the preparations 
for the shelter that for most of its length oidy two courses of masonry 
survive, and oidy a gap between the horizontal slabs opposite the west 
upright in the north wall indicated the position of the counterpart which 
has now been set up by the Office of R'orks. 

Be that as it may. the south wall turns south at a right angle. 5 feet 
8 inches from its western end and precisely opjiositc the mouth of the 
entrance passage, to gi^■e access to a recess or cell. The entrance to the 
latter is 2 feet wide. Beyond the gap the line -of the south wall is not 
contiimed. but the east wall of the recess is continued northward 1 foot 
4 inches beyond that line along the western margiii of lintel 2. Similarly 
the east wall of the entrance passage is continued 2 feet farther south than 
the north wall along the same lintel’s edge. The two masonry piers, formed 
Vjy the continiiation of these walls, end in carefully rounded corners, beyond 
which both walls run eastward, only 2 feet ai>art. for a distance of 2 feet 
across lintel 2 till they abut against the easternmost ])air of uiu'ights 
which, as noted above, are set against the eastern edge of lintel 2. 4’he 
piers thus border a short passage which leads, tlu-ough the i)ortal I'ormed 
by the uprights, to the east compartment t)r cell. The latter is horse- 
shoe-shaped. The Hoor. as noted, is some 7 inches lower than that of the 
main chand)er (PI. LX TV, 2). 

The provisional description of the up])er chamber might therid'ore be 
amended by describing it as an oval truncated at the east end. with a 
horseshoe cell at that end and a second cell in the south wall. The latter 
cell is really little more than a ])assage 4^ leet long and about 2 feet witle 
continui!ig the line of the entrance passage and almost alajve the entrance 
of the lower chamber. For the first 1| foot the floor of the cell is formed 
by lintel 3, beyond the latter’s south end by the lintels roofing the passage 
of entrance to the lower chamber. Even the innermost of these lintels 
is some 0 inches behjw the surface of lintel 3. so that most of the cell lies at 
a lower level than the main i-hamber. The dee]i inner ])art of the cell is 
roofed with two lintels. 2 feet 6 inches from its floor, but no lintel survives 
over that part which is paved by lintel 3. The rear wall of the cell is 
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straight and vertical ajnl not very effectively bonded into the side walls, 
so as to give rather the impression of a blocking. 

The npi)er chamber was covered with a cairn bonnded by an almost 
circular retaining wall. This is bonded into the wall of the entrance 
passage on the east. On the west side of the entrance, though a single 
surviving course of masonry carries on the line of the passage to the circnm- 
ference of the cairn, the retaining wall only begins again west of a Hat 
slab on edge set parallel to the passage wall and I j foot back from its line 
at the western corner of the entrance. Between the line of the west wall 
and this slab only rough blocking survived, so that there may originally 
have been a sort of recess on this side of the entrance. A second slab on 
edge is built radially into the retaining wall 16 feet farther west. Beyond 
the retaining wall a thin spread of stones extends for about 11 feet towards 
the summit of the hill to the north and west and 21 feet down hill on the 
south (Plates LXIII and EXIT. 1). No trace of an outer wall or i)eristalith 
could, however, be found, though a carefid search for one was made at Mr 
Richardson's request. However, a curious alley, clear of stones and roughly 
bordered with boulders (not building slabs), leads through the stony area 
to the base of the cairn’s wall on the west (PI. LXIV. 1). It is possible 
that this is somehow connected with General Burrough’s operations, though 
there is no evidence to support this contention. 

The chamber just described is built above and ui)on the liiitels of a smaller 
subterranean chamber (fig. 2). The latter has been adequately described 
already by Sir William Turner. The chamber, with a total length of 
12 feet, a maximum width of o-j feet, ami a height of feet is, like the 
U])per one. constructed round a skeleton of five iq)rights. but is entered from 
the south, d'he south wall is almost straight and vertical. The rear 
wall is built in two segments on either side of the central upright, both 
concave. The ends are curved, forming cells like flattened horseshoes. 
The three slabs in the north wall project to form .stalls oc(nq)ied by benches 
formed of slabs raised 1 foot above the floor. The end com^Kirtimaits. 
similarly benched 1^ foot at east and l^g fuot at west above the door, 
are sc'parated from the central ])art of the chamber by the portals formed 
by the paired ujirights in the south and north walls, but the southern 
uj)rights do not ])roject a]>j)reciably beyond the line of the wall-face. 
M'hile the front wall is practically vertical, the end and rear walls slope 
inwards in four clistiTict segments, but this seems due to slip rather than 
deliberate corbelling. Eke stom's have been inserted above ami behind 
the uprights where these do not reach the level of the lintels. 

d'he entrance iiassage, which contracts outward, was found i)artiallv 
blocked by a slab dtted into the side walls some feet from the chamber 
but contiinied roofed for a total length of 18 feet, beyond which an open 
trench, to which we shall return later, extends for a further PJ feet. 
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The most striking fact about the lower chamber, not sufficiently 
empliasised in the original report, is that it is built entirely in an artificial 
excavation in the hillside, the masonry walls of chamber and passage 
being jnerely a lining to the crumbling rock and clay of the shaft. The 
excavation had been carried down by the tomb’s builders to a horizontal 
bed of fairly solid rock which .actually forms the chamber floor. A 
quarried ledge of similar rock forms the bas.al course of the south wall, 
west of the entrance. The irregularly sloping rock-face of the excavation 
is also ex])osed under the benches of the terminal comp.artments and the 
northern stalls, the bench slabs actually reposing at the back on ledges of 
rock though supported in front by building, .and in a gap of the passage’s 
western face. 2 feet 6 inches from the <-hamber. Here the rock lies 1|- to 
2 feet behind the face of the pass.age wall some 2 feet above the fioor. 
with loose stones lying between the back of the wall and the rock. By 
carefnl removal of a stone just below the first lintel in the north-east 
corner the natural clay capping the rock was found about 10 inches behind 
the wall-face (sec Sections A-B and C'-D on fig. 2). 

The lintels of the roof too. while undoubtedly supported by the 
masonry walls, generally rest also on the solid ground beyoml the limits 
of the tjriginal excavation. Lintel 1 (on the east) extends under the walls 
of the upper chamber well beyond the limits of the lower’s masonry walls. 
The enormous second lintel. 10 inches thick and over 0.\ feet long, was 
proved to be embedded oti solid clay at its northern end so that some 
1-| foot of its total length ]>robably rests on solid ground. The sixth lintel 
likewise rests on the same solid clay ground as the end walls of the iq)per 
chamber. A comparison of the plans will show how the n])])er chand)er’s 
walls, even when resting on the lintels of the lower, are in most cases 
vertically above. iu)t its masonry walls, but the walls t)f the original ]nt. 
The passage too must originally have been an o])en trench subseqnently 
lined with masonry anil lintelled over for a distance of 18 feet. Beyond 
the lintelled section the sloping walls of this trench cut in the solid are 
actnally visible to-day. And at the mouth of the roofed section the 
npjiermost 18 inches of masonry .are carried round for some 1^ foot on 
either side so as to abut against the slojiing walls of the trench (PI. l.XIII. 1 ). 

The passage does not terminate, as might have been exi)ected. where 
the natural slope of the hill woidd bring its floor level with the ground 
surface, some 20 feet out from the chamber. It is continued as a narrow 
channel, only 18 inches wide, tapering to 2i inches wide for a further 19 feet. 
The walls of this channel are lined with masonry, continuous with that lining 
the passage, and it is. moreover, roofed with miniature lintels, some 9 inches 
to 2 inches above its floor, thougb only six of these were in ])osition in 
1937. This small channel gives the impression of being a dr.un. designed to 
carry off water from the main chamber. Bnt Lady Burroughs remarked 
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in 1899 that it could not fidfil such a function owing to tlic blocking 
stone 131 feet down the passage already mentioned. In fact no discharge 
along the channel was observed during the heavy rains of Jidy 1938. No 
water ijercolated into the chamber throngli the side walls, and the rain 
that had come in through the Iwoken roof seeped away in a day. Accord- 
ingly. the natural joints and bedding plains of the rock must provide 
sufficient drainage to make an artificial outlet for water unnecessary. 
Finally, the channel terminates at the mouth of a miniature rock-cut 
chamber, so that any moisture it <-arried would be discharged into the 
latter. 

As noted earlier, the upper chamber is bounded by a retaining wall, 
while beyond this is a spread of stones with no outer wall or peristalith. 
Tirring and excavation, to define the area of this spread, was carried out 
in 1937. and in doing this a “loose stone” in being removed brought into 
view the interior of a small subterranean cell situated at the termination 
of the continued “trench or drain” from the lower chamber (PI. LXV. 1). 

Very little soil had percolated into the cell past the crude blocking, 
if such it were, and cleaning out revealed a horseshoe-shaped sub- 
terranean chamber hewn out of the rock and lined with most precisely and 
perfectly built masonry, anfl ha\ing an unlined rock-hewn entrance way 
leading into it from the south-west (fig. 3 ). Examination of the entrance 
showed that the chamber ])lan had been primarily hewn out of the natural 
rock, which is split off in layers approximately 1 inch thick, and suggests, at 
the downward sloping entrance, miniature .ste])s. This entrance ])assage, 

2 feet 3 inches long and widening from 12 inches to 2 feet 3 inches at the 
chamber mouth, has a flat rock floor, level with that of the chand)er. and 
is now spanned by a single lintel stone 13 inches wide and 3 inches thick 
at 1 focjt 9 inches from th(‘ floor, suppcjrted on the natural rock at its 
northern end ami on a slab on edge at its southern end. Adds slab 
on edge, which suggests tloor portjd. has no connttu'part on tlii“ 
mn-th. 

The chamber or cell, the main axis of which south-west to north-east is 
.') feet long, and minor axis south-east to north-west 4 feet 3 inches long, is 
roofed with three lintels at from 2 feet 0 inches to 2 fV'et 1 1 inches abov(> its 
flat and level rock floor. There are four slabs on edg<“ set radially to the 
chandter: N(j. 1 to the right on enteriTig the chand)('r ])rojects some 

3 inches beyond the masonry whicli lines the chamber l)etwe(>n the 
right “door portal” and No. 1 slal> and 11 inclu*s from tlu> walling to the 
north-east: No. 2 ])ro)(‘cts some o inches to 12 inches beyond the masonrt' 
walls: No. 3 is ])ractically flush with tin* wallitig: and No. 1. ])rojecting 
3 inches from the chamber's masonry wall, has no abutting l)inlding work 
(Ui its ])assage or scnith-west face, and shows its full width of 6 inches. 
The walling to the chamber between slabs 1 and 4 is l)uilt concave on 
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plan <);iviii^ a horseshoe shape, but it runs up cpiite vertieally from tlie 
floor in heigfht. The floor, as previously mentioned, is flat and le\el and 
hewn out of solid roek. as is noted partieiflarly between slabs 1 and 2. where 
the rock shows 5 iiiches to 9 inches aljove floor-level before building begins. 
The built walls, jflumh from floor to roof, are constructed of the rock 
obtained from the quarrying of tine chamber shape. As stated earlier in 
this rej)ort. these walls are of itreeisely and perfectly built masonry, aiid show 
as many as 39 stones in a height f)f 2 feet inches, with a remarkably even 
face and a complete absence of any projecting or protruding stones. Due 
of the roof slabs had fractured and dro])ped slightly in the centre, but 
otherwise the chamber was intact, clean and dry. and contained 4 vessels. 
The fact tliat the room was clean and dry should be particularly noted when 
it is recalled that the mouth or outlet of the trench or drain from the 
lower of the two chambers previously described is only some 2 feet from 
the mouth of the cell and 2 feet 6 inches above its floor. Of constructed 
or deliberate blocking there was no evidence, only a little debris and stone 
filling u]i the entrance proper. 


Tue Relics. 

The Upper Chamber had suffered so much disturbance that very 
little of its original furniture survived. But two flint implements, found 
1 2 
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Fij?. 4. F'lint Artefacts. (|.) 

on the floor, may be regarded as remains of the primary grave-goods. 
Fig. 4. 1. is a leaf-shaped arrow-head, broken at the j)oint. and now 2 cm. 
long. It is worked on both faces, but only along the edges on the hnlhar 
face. Both surfaces are mottled witli an irregular white patina. 

Fig. 4, 2. is a thick leaf-sha])ed point, 4 cm. long, made of unpatinated 
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blar-k Hint, trimmed on both faces. One edge has been straightened out 
as a result of the remtjval of a small facet from the point. This Hake, 
though resembling a graver facet in the manner of its detachment, has 
not left a graver edge and may not ha\e been intentional. Along the 
base, part of the criist of the original nodule has been left on one face. 

A third implement. Hg. 4. 3. of yellowish chert, though found on the 
top of the broken-down wall of the eastern cell about 2 feet back from 
the face, may also pass as original. The bidbar face shows a number of 
broad, shallow, thinning Hakes; the outer surface is trimmed only along 
the two edges. In a general way the implement is comparable to the 
Hint knives from the stalled cairns of Midhowe and A'arso. 

Near the inner end of the entrance passage, under blocking stones but 
9 to 12 inches above the Hoor. were found 35 disc beads 
of greyish Hagstone anti a perforated pendant of pumice 
(PI. LXVI. 3). These are the Hrst stone beads to be 
recorded from a Neolithic chamber in Scotland, but 
after all do not differ essentially in form from the disc- 
beads of “jet.” frequently found in Early Bronze Age 
graves, including the cist built in the chamber of the 
long horned cairn of Yarrows in Caithness. The pumice 
pendant. 2-8 cm. long. 2-1 cm. wide, and 1-2 cm. thick, 
is also unique. The possibility cannot be excluded 
that the beads and pendant belong to the furniture of secondary inter- 
ments in. or contemporary with, the “three stone kists” mentioned by 
Lady Burroughs. 

A like suspicion a])])lies in a still higher degree to some sherds found 
outside the door of the iqiper chamber. They are reddish in colour, and 
contain large grits and include part of a Hat hase and of a rim. jiossibly 
false. The Hat-bottomed urn to which all presumably belong seems to 
have been built up in rings and bc-ars a general resemblance to domestic 
pots, usually termed Iron Age in Orkney, but is not far removed from some 
of the thinner vessels from Rinyo. Finally, from a dump of material 
presumably removed by Gcmeral Burroughs from the upper chamber come 
a c-alcined scraper on a s])lit round nodule of Hint, half a similar scraper 
not certainly calcined, and two rim fragments of a steatite bowl with a 
groove below the rim (Hg. 5. 1). Two shoidder- blades of oxen were also 
found in the entrance passage. 

From the Lnirer Chambrr fragments of at least three urns and part of 
a hnman jaw-bone were recovered on removing one of the benches. All the 
recognisable fragments belong to carinated bowls of the familiar Unstan ty])e. 
One is undecorated, but burnished, tool marks being visible on the surface 
(fig. 5. 2). The rim is thinned and slightly everted, giving a faint hint of 


1 2 



Fig. 5. Him;, of Steatite 
Uin and of Neolithic 
Bowi. (1.) 
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kinship with tlie “ Y^orkshire howls.” i A second is decorated with ohiique 
incisions alternating in the usual Uiistan manner. On the tliird only 
two grooves jiarallel to the rim ean be seen: it may well belong to the 
same urn as the fragment collected by General Burroughs and illustrated 
in Proceed in(/s, vol. Ixv. p. 88, tig. 11. 1. Even so. adding the new rim 
fragments to those there illustriited. it ap])ears that at least sixteen urns 
must have been included in the original furniture of this chamber. 

A further fragment of the stone hammer. pre\iously recovered from 
the passage into the chamber just outside the ‘’barrier.” was found on the 
dump from the General's operations, and permits of a restoration of the 
whole weapon (fig. G). It shows that while the end first recovered exjmnds 
tike the butt of a Gontinental battle-axe. the opposite end neither ex 2 )anded 




jKjr tapered to a blade, but finished up rather in the manner a])2iro2)riate 
to the commoner 2>estle-sha2X‘d inace-heads. 

The Miniature Chaniher outside the cairn contained two eom 2 )lete vases, 
while 2 )arts of two others were found, one in its entrance. No. 1 is a conqdete 
howl of dark brown to black ware, with a corky a2i2ienrance due to the de- 
comijosition of the grit tem 2 )er. It is 1.1-7 cm. in diameter at the mouth and 
10-.‘) cm. dce 2 ». the walls being 5 mm. to 9 mm. thick. An a 2 ) 2 >lied nundding 
rims right round the vase, giving the effect of a carination. The vasi' thus 
represents tcqie D in Piggott’s - classification of British Neolithic 2iot -forms. 
This form was hitherto unknown in .'Scotland. Yesscis of the same general 
sha 2 ie hut substantially dce 2 )er and decorated in the Beacharra style 2 )ro 2 )er 
to South-\Yestern Scotland and Northern Ireland do indeed coini' from 
Clettraval. North L'ist.^ But i-loser 2 iarallels can he found in Southern 
England.^ No. 2 is a tcqncal carinated howl of Gnstan tcqic. 19-.5 cm. in 

^ I'kjc. Vrt Jtisi. Soc.i vol. lii. pp. l;>o-2. 

- Arch. J .. vol. Ixxxviii. p. 75. 

^ Prorcctrings. v<»l. Ixix. pp. 522-.'i. IK’ 1 anti VC 2. 

* E.g. Anliqialy, ^<.l. iv. p. Trl, lig. 11, i>(j (Wlutrliawk Camp). 
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diameter and 9 cm. deep. The neck is nearly vertical, the base sags 
heavily at the centre, precisely as in the bowl from the long stall cairn 
at Midhowe, Roiisay. The neck is decorated with a single zone of patterns 
varying in panels. The zone is bounded above by a continuons incised 




Fi^. 7. Bowls 1 an<i 8 rrom Miniaturt* (iiaiiUaT. {\.) 


line, and similar lines, either oblicjne or ^'ertical. separatt* the ]ianels. These 
incisions Inive been executed with a s([Ucire-ended tool. The panels are 
mostly filletl in with long stab-marks, made with the same tool and 
arranged in varying directions. Only in one panel are the stabs joined bv 
" drags ’ to form continuous lines as in the classical Enstan decoration. 
No. .3. found at floor-le^•el in the entrance, is 2 >art of a idain baggy pot of 
Piggott's form B. ])robably IS a cm. in diameter at the month and more 
than 10 cm. deep. The rim is i)lain. and no trace survives t)f the lugs 
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usually attached to vases of this shape. No. 4. found in the eutrauee. 
represents part of a keeled bowl without any decoration. 

The p;roup of vases from this intact chamber establishes the co- 
existence of typically North Scottish (Orcadian) Unstau bowls with classic 



Fig. S. Un'jtan Bowl from Miniatiue Chamber. (J. 


forms of the Windmill Hill or British Neolithic A ceramic series. To this 
extent it justifies the contention that the culture of the chambered tombs 
of Orkney is a sjiecialised variant of the more generalised Neolithic cidtnre 
of these islands. 
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II. 

EXCAYATIONS OF IRON AGE DWELLINGS ON THE CALF OF 
EDAY IN ORKNEAL By CHARLES S. T. CALDER. A.R.I.A.S.. 
F.S.A.Scot. 

In an earlier report to this Society on the excavation of some pre- 
historic constructions on the Calf of Etlay.^ I finished up with a brief note 
on a building which thcTi had oidy been partly opened up and hurriedly 
examined. It was referred to as Structure No. 3. and the theory was 
propounded that it had been in use as a "Potter's Workshop" in the last 
stage of its occupation, which, according to Dr Callander’s report on the 
pottery. Avas ascribed to the Iron Age. Last snniiner I revisited the site, 
and laid bare the whole of the structure along Avith the remains of seA’eral 
chambers, presumably later. Avhich lay adjacent on the south-east. The 
result of this hiAestigation enables me to produce a complete plan of all 
that remains (fig. 1) and to furnish a complementary account of the 
buildings. 

Originally the "Potter's Workshop" A\as a dAvelling. and though there 
has been little structural alteration. eA'idence of its later i)hase as a AA'ork- 
shop presents itself in details here and there, such as tlie building of a 
secondary piece of AAalling or the s])read of ])eat-ash oA er a layer of black 
earth accumulated on the original fltx,)!-. It is suggesttal also by the pottery 
and the rude stone implements, all of Avhich are assumed to belong to the 
later occipiation. If some of these relics are earlier, they could not be 
distiiAgnished from the rest as all exliibited the same coarse quality or 
rudeness of Avorkmanshi]). Many of the im]>leinents lay immediately 
under the foundations of a still later wall or dike surmounting the mound.- 
others lay just below the grassy surface, and CA'cn on top of the ruined 
AAfill of the dAA'elling itself. 'Plu' renuiiuder. Avith pottery in great pro- 
fusion. AA'as foimd throughout tiie intilliug oi’ stones and earth almost 
doAAii to the original floor. But in the disturbed and churneil u]) state 
of the interior, due to earlier iiiA estigations. none ia)uld be grou]>ed accord- 
ing to definite Ica cIs. 

'fhe first-mentioiAed building is roughly <arcular on plan (fig. 1). and 
measures from 38 feet to 41 feet in diameter, 'riiere is only one chamber 
contained Avithin the Avail. Avhich. where best presei'A'ed. is from 7 to 8 
feet thick.® but the walling is much destroyed and its faces in many parts 

^ Proc. .S’or. Ant. ^Scof.. \t) 1. Ixxi. ]>p. 115-54. 

“ Proc. Soc. .inf. vgI. Ixxi. p. llt>. 2. 

^ In tlie lirat Vfport a inaximuin tliiclvno.ss 11 foot 0 incho.s was statetl, i>iit tliib measurement is 
now found to include the size over a coinj)artment built against the interior face and not then 
discovered. 
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have (lisa] )]>ca red altogether. Surviving portions on the outside do not 
exceed 1 foot 6 inches in heiglit. and on the inside 3 feet G inches. The 
over-all diamiAer of the interior is some 24 feet 6 inches, but a series of 
nine small compartments, arranged round the wall-face, reduces this 
dimension to 14 feet 6 inches. These compartments, numbered 1 to 9 
on the ])lan, are in a very dilapidated condition, hut. from the evidence 
of stones remaining either set on edge or laid on bed. each has been se]iarated 
from the other by radially set partitions. Four of them. Nos. 1. 6. 7 and 8. 
have been divided off from the central space by long low-set slabs (marked 
A in fig. 1). set oji edge across the fronts of the compartments, and rising 
from 1 foot 3 inches to 1 foot 10 inches above the original floor. ^ These 
slabs are now loose and inclined inwards to the compartments. Another 
slab. B. which had fallen out of iiosition. may have closed off Comjairt- 
ment 5. There is a suggestion of walling across the fronts of Nos. 3 and 4. 
and No. 9 has been entirely closed off by a wall obviously built in the later 
period. In general the compartments, which vary in size and shape, 
average aboiit o feet G inches in breadth and from 4 to 5 feet G inches 
from back to front, with the exception of Nos. 4 and G. which are re- 
spectively narrower and broader than the others. The ])lacing of the 
slabs is reminiscent of ])rimitive bed construction, especially in No. 1 
('omiiartment. but certain features in others show that not all have been 
used for sleejiing accommodation. 

A narrow sjiace. not closed in as a compartment, is left between Nos. 
1 and 9. and this is the only conceivable part where an (aitrance to the 
chamber could have been situated, since the main wall is defined else- 
where by eifher an inner or an oufer face. Dotted lines at C' indicate 
the probable course of its penetration, but no distinct trace of the entrance 
was actually observed iu the broken-down wall. 

The central space and each comi)artment was very well laid with 
close-fitting ])aving-ston(\s. tin* doors in the compartments being just 
slightly higher than that in the centre. .\n exception is made of the 
door of Comjiartmeut 4. which was of clay, but it is thought that the 
paving here had bt'cn removed. 

In the previous account mention was made of a ])avement slab serving 
as a hearth. I), a cpiautity of red clay. E. a stone-lined ])it. F. and a knock- 
ing-stone. G. all situated iu the central area. Two recesses, referred to 
as Rj and R^. were .also recorded, but in the light of the subse(]uent in- 
vestigations these are now figured as Gomj)artments 1 and 8. Two stoiu's 
in the latter were then stated to be the stum])s of u])right slabs, but only 
OIK' of them is so. and it probably formed jiart of a radial ])artition. The 
other, actually iu Gom])artm('nt 7. is now seen to be the side of a stoiu* 
box. H. of which oik' end also remains, as well as its bottom, consisting 
^ [*ro<\ Sov. Attt. Scot., vol, Ixxi. p. 131. lig. 13. 
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of several flat stones sloping from the sides to a level one in the middle. 
The box measured approximately 1 foot 8 inches long by 1 foot (i inches 
wide, and from 6 to 10 inches deej). and it had been made perfectly water- 
tight by the application of clay-lnting to the joints. Another of similar 
type. Hj. but with only a single flat stone for a bottom, was sunk in the 
floor of Conpiartment o. One end was missing, but tlie box bail measured 
2 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 9^ inches and 13 inches deep. A very careful 
lilting of red-tinged clay filled and covered the joints, and inside the 
box there was a large lump of yellow clay besides two rude stone imple- 
ments and some fragments of 
])ottery. There was also a 
small quantity of yellow clay 
outside the box end. and just 
south of it two ])ieces of the 
same .stone. J. reused on edge, 
were found to be parts of a 
broken bowl or mortar. Two 
ill-matched slabs on edge. H,. 
lying parallel to one another 
at the south front angle of 
Compartment 3. resemble the 
sides of a box. but may be 
nothing more than the lowest 
stones of a former partition 
across the front. 

An outstanding featun' in 
tli(' main wall of Coni])art- 
ment 2 is a recess which 
measures 2 feet (i inches wide by fully 3 feet dee]) from front to back, 
and 1 foot inches in height to tin* to]) of its broken-down walls 

(fig. 2 and PI. LXYII. 1). The back is irregular in shape, aiul it ])ossesses 
a rough ledge like a scarcenient. inches above the floor, from which 
level a well-constructed <-o\ ered drain ])i(‘rces the main wall. 'Phe drain 
is inches high by I inches wide, and has a fall of (i inches from inside 
to outside in its ])resent intact length of 4 feet. Jammed across the front 
of the recess a thin slab. 1(1 to 12 inches high and inch thick, stood on 
edge on to]) of th(> ])aving which constituted the floor. Close b(>hind it 
a lower thin slab on edge only 5 inches high, acted as a frontal snp])ort 
to a horizontal slab filling the recess in lim* with the scarcenumt. and 
seeming to have rested on a stone ])rojecting slightly from each side wall. 
The liorizontal slab had caved in to the hollow s])ace left between itsidf 
and the floor. It had been fractured by the weight of W(>ll-l)uilt masonrv, 
su])erini])osed latm- l)ut now removed, which filled th(> remainder of the 









Slab (broke-n) 

StCTiOM A-B 



PLAN 

Fig. 2. (.'alf' of Fdiiy. ‘’Potter’s Workshop": Plan and 
Si'Ction of Kecess in t’onipartment No. 2. 
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reress and fovered the opening to the drain. The outlet of the drain being 
above the floor suggests that tlie recess had contained some form of a 
raised sink, hut there was no sign of clay-luting anywhere to suggest a 
water-tight receptacle. 

In the back wall of Nos. 4 and 5 there has been formed one or perhaps 
two large recesses measuring 3 feet 6 inches from hack to front and having 
a bottom raised 1 foot 2 inches above the floor. Otherwise it is very 
nmch ruined aird featureless. At the western corner of No. 4 a thin slab 
rising only 3 inches above the paving is earthfast on edge in the floor, 
and through it a hole of Ij inch diameter lias been pierced as if for the 
attachment of a tether. A lumji of prepared clay was found in the corner 
diagonally opposite. The face of the back wall of Compartment 9 is 
reduced to a height of only 1 foot above the floor, and at this level the 
edge of a broken shelf sticks out of the masonry. Tlm'e rude stone imple- 
ments were found lying on the southern corner of this shelf. 

Ashes from peat fires, already noticed to have covered a large part of 
the centre of the chamber and abundant in Compartment 8. were present 
in most of the other compartments on the cast. In parts the ashes ex- 
tended well over Nos. .5. (1. and 7 in a fairly regular layer from 1 foot to 
1 foot 6 iuches above the floor on which, in the space between, there was 
an accumulation of black earth. Amongst the ashes were pieces of calcined 
bone and bits of pottery, and it may be mentioned that a rim piece of 
the only shoiddered vessel came from a point high u]) in No. 4 compart- 
ment. and two ])ieces of steatite vessels were picked up between Nos. fl 
and 7. also high up (PI. LNXI. No. 2. and fig. 4. A'os. 18 and 19). 

In the first report on tlu‘ pottery Dr Callander stated that an extra- 
ordinarily large (piautity of this material, some 42 lbs. in weight, had been 
obtained. To that amount has now to be added aiurther 28 lbs., which 
brings the total yield frt)m this single chamber iq) to 70 lbs., and still 
further strengtheus the idea that here was the workshop for its manu- 
facture. 

Lumps of pumice-stone, smoothed by rubbing, and t)robably used iu 
the mauufacture of boue tools, were again present in the nuns, and stone 
im]ilements practically doidiled themselves in number, while saddle-querns 
were more numerous. 

A detailed list of tlu' imideinents. in addition to those previously 
enumerated, is a.p])(>nded at the end of this paper. Altogether there is 
a formidable number. coni])rlsing. as represented by whole or broken 
relics, one knocking-stone. one bowl or mortar, six or seven boat-shaped 
saddle-querns.* six holed stones for tethers, fifty-seven various tt)ols 

* SiiKT' writinp: the alutve. Mr EdwanN. Director of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, 

has informed me that *’>harponing ston**s” approximati* very cloMdy to sm.dl boat-shaped or saddle 
qui'rns, so that some of the objects so described may really have serred as sharpening stones. 
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uifliiding haminer-stonos. pounders and club-like implements: eleven pot- 
lids or probable lids, twenty-tbree pieces of pumice-stone.^ one stone with 
pecked-out cup-like hollow, ami about one hundred and fifty unworked 
chips of beach-stones sometimes referred to as kni\ es.- There were also 
two thin flat stones, notched at the sides (PI. LXX. Xo. (i). which are 
almost identical in size and shape with objects of cetacean bone found at 
Foshigarry. North Fist.^ Many of the implements are someAvhat similar 
to those found by Dr Curie at Jarlshof * and at Mdltrow “ in structures 
definitely associated with the Eaidy Iron Age. All these relics, therefore, 
like the pottery, may be assigned to this ]}eriod: this agrees with the 
evidence of the original structure itself. The character of the building, 
with its radial partitions, is reminiscent of the pre-broch chambers of 
this type at Jarlshof.® and also of the post-broch chambers at the same 
site, as well as of some of the Hebridean wheel-houses like that at 
Foshigarry." 

To judge from the examples at Jarlshof alone it will be apparent that 
structures with radial walls had been a common tyj)e of dwelling for several 
centuries, and a comparison of the plans (fig. 3) shows that the lay-out 
of the one on Eday most closely resembles that of the later post-broch 
buildings at Jarlslujf. The main functioii of the radial partitions seems 
to be to achie\ e an increase of the floor s[)ace together with a reduction 
of the maiii span to more workable dimensions for roofing over in dry- 
stone. The lesser dome brought about by this method is an economy 
(jf both material and labour, and the ratiial walls, by acting to some degree 
as buttresses and bearing part of the weight of the roof, strengthen the 
fabric and relieve the main walls of much of the thrust that would other- 
wise b(‘ wholly imposefl upon them. 

So far as coidd b(' ascertained, the building was not structurally 
attached t(3 any other, but only 7 feet away there are the scanty ruins 
of ])resumably later dwellings on the south-east (fig. 1). Their masonry 
is entirely different, the walls being thinner and of an inferior standard 
of workmanship, while radial walls ore absent and there are no dost' simi- 
larities in structural features. Two periods of occupation art' represented, 
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the lay-out of the walling of the later or-enpation. To it belong at least 
a passage and three chambers, nnmbered I. II and III. The ontline of 
each is incomplete as a result of spoliation of the walls, which have been 
reduced in height to only one or two courses or else have disa 2 )peared 
altogether. In many places the floors were only a turf in dexhh below 
the surface, and almo-'t all the ju'incipal features have been swt'jrt away 
(PI. LXYIII. 1). The outside wall-faces do not api)ear to have ever 



Fig. 3. C'uiiiparativo plans nf tbo “ Potter's Worksj-hop." Calf of Eilay. and dwellings at Jarlshof. 


been properly faced hut to have been left rough and uneven. This con- 
dition tends to suggest that the lower courses at least had never been 
exposed hut had been sunk into the debris of the earlier occujiation. con- 
sisting of loose stones and black earth. 

It is probable that the buildings had extended fartla^r southwards 
where a grassy covering shows that th<> ground has been disturbed iu 
coutradistinction to the virgin growth of peat and heather surrounding 
it. Trenching in this area, however, yielded no satisfactory trace of 
actual building, although loose building stones and small burnt stones 
were ('verywlu're met with. 

Tlie area occu])ied by the a<-tual buildings measures some ol) feet bv 
10 feet. On the north-east it impinges on the low im)nnd of Structure 
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No. 4. and on the nortli it extends into the liollow l)eNide it.^ T1 h“ 1)014: 
next the mound is occupied by the passaj^e whicli leads into Cliandxn- 
No. I. but it is much liroken down, and the main entrance at its outer 
end was not fonnd. The passa<>;e may have taken a course round No. 11 
Cliamber before retnrning north-westward to the door of No. I. wlnn’e 
it measures 19 feet loni; in this rlirection by 4 tt) 5 feet wide. The wliole lias 
been paved with rono'h flaufs (PI. EX VIII. 2). which rest on an accuimi- 
lation of black earth. 8 to 10 inches ileep ii])on the natural clay. In this 
layer of earth at a point marked L on the ])lan. the only decoraterl fra”- 
meiits of pottery with small pit-ornamentation were found, and also some 
pieces of prepared clay, llie pottery, however, being under the I)a^■ing 
could not actually be associated with the dwelling, and it may indicate 
an occupation still earlier than any that has been discussefl. The wall 
on the north-eastern side of the passage was jioor and consisted simply 
of a row of stones set on edge, which were baeked by fine rich black earth 
and small burnt stones. The stones ranged from 1 foot 2 inches to 2 feet 
in height, from 1 foot to 2 feet 7 inches in breadth, and from to 4 inches 
in thickness. One of them. M. had obviously been reused in this jiosition. 
having originally done duty as a saddle-quern (PI. LXVIII. 1). It stood 
on the line, face side outermost, and the oval hollow worn in it to a depth 
of 3 inches by ridjbing was of large dimensions, occupying almost the 
whole of the face and measuring 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 7 inches, the 
stone itself beiiig ojily 4 or .> inches thick. \Yhen the loose earth was 
cleared away from the underside of this row of stones, it was seen that 
they rested on what a[)peared to be the fomidation of an earlier wall. 
The other side of the pas.sage was badly damaged, but the short length 
which remained showed that it had s<“rved also as the wall of No. II Fhamber. 
4’he north-western end of the jiassage was of built masonry. 4 feet thick 
and now 1 foot 4 inches high. At a distaiice f)f 1 foot 9 inches in front 
of the doorway in it to No. I Chamber a kerbstone'. A’. 2 feet long, rises 
3 or 4 inches above the Hoor of the passage. The doorway measures 
2 feet 10 inches wide in front, and towards the back it widens by a check 
on I'ither side. 

Ah). I Chamber (PI. LXIX. 1) was of rf)ughly circular form on plan, 
and may l)e taken as having measured approximately G) feet in diameter. 
Its outline is delined on the w(>st by a curviline.-ir foundation of masonrv 
oidy one or two courses in height, and on the north-east only by the ('dge 
of the ])aving of the floor. The ruined wall of the chamher. which lav 
liartly nnderneath the rough foundation of the long wall mentioned in 
the ])revious report, measures 3 feet 3 inches thick to its very irregular 
outer face. Two paved floors, one above the other, were discovered in 
this chamber, the upper varying from direct contact with the lower to 

‘ Stiuctur;’ Xo. 4. an.I hollow bliown in Vroc. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixxi. lig. 2, p. lUi. 
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a matter of a few inches above it. the interspace being filled with black 
earth. The upper was on a. level with the existing wall foundation, and 
in its northern sector a semicircular setting of paving stones. O. suggested 
a specially constructed door for a feature, the ultimate shai^e and imi'pose 
of which remains unknown. The lower, and of course earlier, door was 
mainly 0 inches below the level of the existing wall-foundation which 
rested on black earth coiRaining .small broken stones. The difference in 
these levels is well illustrated in PI. LX IX, 1. In this door, but not 
centrally situated in the chamber. tlu‘re is a hearth. P. constructed of 
dat stones within a raised kerb (PI. LXYII. 2 ). It has been oblong in 
shape, but its eastern end is broken and part of its kerb missing. Exact 
dimensions were not ascertainable, though it seems to have measured 
d feet 8 inches long by 2 feet 5 inches wide inside the kerb. At its two 
surviving corners a rounded beach-stone, hammer-like in appearance, has 
been sunk end on into the door, and on either side of the hearth, at a 
distance of 1 foot 8 inches from these corners, there is a. small socket-hole 
formed of .stones set on edge. Each measures about 7 inches long and 
5 inches deep and 2^ inches and inches wide respectively on jiorth 
and south. These socket-holes had held the upright iiroi)s to carry a 
horizontal bar for the suspension of cooking ])ots or for use as a. roa.sting 
sj-jit. A small angular stone found in each hole had no doubt been used 
to jam tight the prop which seems to have been made of Scots Pine 
{PiuKS s]/lresfris).^ siirce a large piece of <-harred wood of this variety 
was found lying beside the northern socket-hole. Hearths incorporating 
the features described above are noted in connection with the intrusive 
po.st-broch building in tlu‘ intt'rior of Midhowe - aud at Gurness.® both 
in Orkney, wlnle another with kerb and rounded stone at the corners but 
without mention of socket-holes is reported (likewise iii later work) from 
the Broch of Mousa in Shetland.* 

A few small stones on edge, one or two projecting from under the 
foundations of the presei\t wall, have belonged to some feature of the 
earlier con.struction. but are now of indefinite purpose. There is a very 
doubtful indication of a drain, Q. uiuh'r the ])aving in the south side of 
the chamber. It starts i^ear the hearth and runs southwards under the 
wall, the lowest course f)f which may here be ])art of an older wall. 

From Ghamber No. I a doorway connects with Ghamber No. II on 
the south. It has no door-checks, but the straight laces of its jambs 
diverge from a width of 1 foot 10 inches at the front tu 2 feet 9 inches at 
the back. The outline of Ghamlua- No. II may be ca)nsidered as being 

^ I am much imlebtcd to 3Ir M. Y. Orr of tlie Koval Botanic (.Jartlen for liis examinatitm of this 
charcoal. 

• I*ror. Soc. A)if. Scot., vul. Ixviii. p. 150. tig. 7 (Iti): p. Kh*), and facing p. 514. pi. vii. 

^ Srtpn during \isit. Broch to he described shortly. 

* l*roc. Soc. -4id. Scot., voi. Ivi. p. ISO. 
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roughly oval vitli axes of 13 feet and 11 feet respectively. Parts of its 
wall are entirely lacking, and those that remain are rough ainl irregular 
on the outside (PI. LXIX. 2). The wall varies in thickness from 2 feet 
2 inches to 2 feet (5 inches generally, but increases to as much as 4 feet 

9 inches at the entrance, and at most it stands to a height of only 1 foot 
4 inches. In this chamber only one paved floor was observed; probably 
it had been in use during both periods of occupation. Approximately in 
the centre there is a hearth, Pj, similar to that in Xo. I chamber, but not 
in such good condition. It seems to have measured 6 feet long by 2 feet 
2 inches within the kerb and the socket-holes, traceable at 2 feet 2 inches 
from its western end are incomplete. Immediately south-west of it three 
stones set on edge with packing stones at their bases follow part of the 
brim of a small shallow pit, R, which has been scooped out of the door 
down to the natural clay. The pit was dlled with ])eat ash and both it 
and the stones, which stand 12 inches above the door level, have evidently 
been intruded into a slab construction with a paved bottom. The latter 
feature had been boxed out from the wall-face by two large thin slabs 
on edge set parallel to one another at a distance of 6 feet 3 inches apart. 
Each slab measures 3 feet 3 inches long, the westmost being 12 inches 
high and If inch thick, and the eastmost 1 foot 3 inches high by If inch 
thi<-k. Originally this feature may have been a box-bed. 

Chamber Xo. Ill is situated to the south-west of Xo. II. but has not 
communicated with it. The entrance is indicated on the south-east only 
by a stone kerb. Xj, 2 inches high above a sill-stojte which is all that 
remains of the doorway. Access to this chamber may have been gained 
off the ])assage. if the latter had extended this far southwards. Only a 
short arc of the wall. 8 feet in length, and only a course or two in its height 
of 1 foot 2 i7iches remain on the south-east, while its thickness (again to 
a rough outside) is about 1 foot 9 inches. The iiiside face of this wall is 

10 feet distant from the wall of Chamb(*r Xo. II. lad the actual dimeusions 
of the chamber itself cannot be ascertained. Two floor levels with a 
(i-inch interval between them were again represented hy ])aving. Of the 
upper and later door only the door-sill, already meidioned. and another 
slab projec-ting from imder the IVmndation of the wall, were in ])osition, 
and of the lower, oidy a few i>a viiig-slabs in the centre of the chamber. 
Chambers seemingly of a similar character have been recorded from 
Hf)wmae.^ 

Three stones o7i bed. on(* on edg<“ a7id a slight i7idicatio7i of ii socket- 
hole. iill iit ii ])oi7it n7arked P,. bejir a fai7d 7vse7nbla77ce to p;i 7 t of a he;i 7 -th. 
But a hearth iit this positiem a77d at this level 7nust 7iec(*ss;irily ht4o77g to 
;i later co77structio7i of which thei'e is 7io other tr;7ce. O 71 the extrei 7 ie 
south-east, at a distanct' of 11 feet fro7n Ch;77nb(“7-s Xos. II ; 77 id 111. there 
‘ Pror. Soc. Ani. SnA., \<)1. xix. ji. 24. iig. 7; ibid., vol. .x\i\. facing p. 1 . 711 . pi. xvi. 
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is a single line of jjaviii^-stones 14 feet long wliieli terminates at its nortliern 
end in a eonrse of three stones laid on bed and rising G inches higher than 
the paving. Tlu' face of these curves in a liin* westwards to a stone on 
edge, Nj. which has all the a]>peara.nce of the kerb of a door. Probably 
it is that of the main front door which has led to the passage, ainl the 
line of paving leading to it reminds one of similar paving outside the walls 
of present-day c-rofts in Eday. Beyond tliis on the north there are more 
scattered paving-stones, but these, and also a roughly jiaved area with 
what looks like a short wall-foundation on the west of Chamber No. I. 
are now unintelligible. 

The investigation did not throw further light on Structure No. 4. 
which from its shape and position seems to be a later date than the others 
and of a different character. The low mound in which it lies has been 
formed chiefly by its own debris. \Yhere it impinges on the passage and 
Chamber N(j. I. however, the mound seemed to consist entirely of small 
burnt stones and rich black earth in its depth of two feet. This material 
was found inside the chambers and spre.ad outside them. turniTig up practi- 
cally everywhere in the grassy area where digging was undertaken. Beyond 
the fact that it proves the use of heated stones for cooking purposes, it 
is impossible to identify it with any particular one of the occupational 
periods on the site. Burnt stomps and black earth are a feature associated 
with a structure in the island of Sanday.* and 1 have observed quantities 
of a similar nature in the brochs of Jarlshof and Skelberry in Dunrossness. 
Shetland, but more usually this material is accumulated in isolated mounds. 

Pottery and rude stone implements were scarcer in the ilwellings than 
in the "workshop. " ddie former was of a thinner variety and of a harder 
texture, but the latter were of ecpudly rude mamd'acture. and in some 
cases of much the same ]jattern. Small Hint scrapers, cores, and Hakes, 
not referable to any particular occ-upation. wer(> rec-overed from the 
inHlling in all chambers, and some even outside the dwellings. Similarly, 
cores and Hakes or scrapers of quartz, as at Wiltrow. and various pebbles 
were found, and not a few "hailstones" both whole and liroken. The 
nature of the soil was not conducive to the conservation of bone relics, 
only one such — a pin — being picked iq). Lumps of rounded and smoothed 
pumice-stones of various sizes, however, bore evidence, presumably, of 
the manufacture of bt)ne implements. In addition to the pottery, noted 
further on. the finds included: 

A beach-stone, shaped like a pointed oval and Hattened on one side, 
with part of one end broken off’: it measured 6^ inches long by inches 
wide and inch thick, and was probably a (piern-rubber. Half of a similar 
object of sandstone. G inches by 4g inches and if inch thick A beach- 
stone, abraded at both ends and one side, which had been used as a hammer 


VOL. LXXIII. 


^ Proc. Ork. Ant, Soc,, vol. viii, pp. 55-6. 
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and measures 0^ inches by 2-g inches and about 1 inch thick. Anotlier. 
slightly curved naturally and narrowing in its length towards one end 
which is abraded. 7 inches long and inches by 1^ incli at the thick 
end and 1^ inch hy§ inch at the otlier. A heach-stone hammer or pounder, 
roughly cylindrical in sha]>e with a flattish side and abraded at both ends. 
6 inches long and 3^ inches by 2^ inches on the axes. Another, probably 
of chert, irregularly shaped and abraded at one end. measuring 3^ inches 
long and 3^ inches by 2^ inches thick. A rough implement of soim'what 
trapezoidal shape with a sharp edge all round made by chipping on both 
sides. 6^ inches long by 4^ inches and 3 inches at the respective eiids 
and 1^ inch thick. Another of sandstone. chip])ed as above to an oblong 
shape with rounded corners. 7 inches by 6 inches and 1^ inch thick. 
Another as above hut with rough flat sides chipped to blunt edges. 9 inches 
by 4|- inches and 1-g inch thick. Another similar but measuring iiiches 
by 3g inches and 1 j inch thick. 

The last two are especially like the tyi)e of implement found in the 
“■ Potter's Worksliop." as illustrated in PI. EXX. Xo. 1. 

A knife or clea’S'er of sandstone which was found in an isolated position, 
Itrobably came from the dwellings. It measured 9^ inches along a flat 
back and 4-|- inches across the widc'st part of the blade, which is curved 
from a point at one end to a handle. 3 inches wide at the other. One 
side of tlie stone was flat and the other rounded aiid chi])ped to a 
cutting edge. 

Thirteen flint scra]>ers. twelve cores and many small pebbles and 
flakes of flint. 

Five large and fourtc'cn small pieces of broken "hailstones.” 

One piece of quartz, roughly 1 1- inch by If inch and iqi to § inch in 
thickness, with one fac(* smooth a])])arently by use as a ])olisher. 

One large core of (piartz measuring roughly 4 inches by 3^ inches hv 
.3 inches. 

Sixteen small cores and chips of various kinds of stones. 

Nine rounded yiieces of pumice-stone. 

One bone ]iin. 2^ inches long and j inch thick. 

Almost in continuation of the grassy area in which the huilditigs art' 
situated there is a smaller ])at<4i whi<-h extends for about 20 yards from 
the south-eastern side of the long cairn nearby, with a width of some 
10 yards. Removal of the turf in the middle of it revealed stones of a size 
and appearance indicating that a biukliiig of some sort had fornierlv 
existed, but no actual w.alling was observed. A beach hammer-stone, 
abraded at both ends, was j)icked up out of the (h‘bris. It was ronghlv 
oval in section and measured d-J- inches long by 2j- inches in greatest 
thickness. 

Clinging to the nndcrsich* of a sod dug u|) there was a \ cry fine small 
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flint arrow-head or borer mea'^urinj^ ^ ineli lon^ and inch at its 
wide end. The back lialf of it was semicircnlar in sha])e. and tlie 
front half was thinned down to a fine point by two concave sides. The 
edges of the concavities were worked on alternate faces like an engineer’s 
countersinking drill. 

Appended below is the list of rude stone implements comxilementarv 
to those x^revionsly found in the “Potter’s Worksho]).’’ 

A stone bowl or mortar, already mentioned, the cavity formed by 
pecking, and measnring 6 to inches in diameter and 4 inches in de])th. 

Part of another, or more xirobably a saddh'-qnern. with shallow concave 
surface covered with small pit markings, the concavity judged to have 
measured 1 foot in diameter and over 2 inches in dexith. A boat-shaxied 
saddle-quern. x^P^Ted on iqqier and under surfaces. lUj^ inches long by 
inches wide on concave face and 2 inches thick. Another, with a small 
Xiiece broken otf one end. iqqjer surface smooth, under surface x^itted. 

inches by 4^ inches by 2| inches (PI. I^NXI. 2). Another, with 
one side and one end broken, nxix^t'i’ surface x^itted and under surface roiigh. 
9 inches by 4 inches hy 2^ inches. The larger irtrt of another. nxil'>er 
surface x^itted and under surface roughly smoothed. (1^ inches by 4 inches 
by 2^ inches (c/'. footnote, p. 171). The above are all made of sandstone. 

A beach-stone, flattened on one side and somewhat hog-backed on the 
other: it measures .jf inches by 3 inches by 2 inclu's thick, and has j^ro- 
bably beeii used as a quern rid)ber. A rounded beach-stone 1 foot 7 inches 
by 7 inches on the axes and 2^ inches thick, x^iei’cpd at one end with a 
bic-onical perforation measuring 2^ im-hes in outer diameters, but con- 
tracting towards the middle, and probably used at tbe end of a tether. 
Three fragments of beach-stones with I'vidence of similar x>erforations. 
A large beach-stone iiounder. abraded at one end and broken at the other, 
oval in cross-section and narrowing towards the ends. 8 inches long by 
3 to 4 iiiches on the axes. Another, roughened all over aTul x^itted by 
hammering on ends and side. oval-shaxH“d in elevation and section. (1^ 
inches long by 2^ to 3^ inches on \lu“ axes. A third, finely ahraded at 
both ends, oval in cross-section, also ()| inches long by 2^ to 3^ inches 
on the axes. A fourth, abraded at narrower eiul only, irregiflarly cylindrical, 
fl inches k)ng and 2j inches in greatest diameter. A rough sx>herica] 
hammer-stone abraded all over. 2y inches in average diameter. A tine 
imxtlemcTit of oval section. x><nntt'd at lioth ends mainly by x^ecking. and 
one end l;it('r smoothed by use. 1(1^ imdies k)ng and 2^ inches bv 2 inches 
on the axes at greatest. Another similar tool but t)f flatter section ami 
])ointed only at one end. formed mainly by chi])j)ing but i)ecked on one 
side of ]iointed end and ridibed smooth by use on the other side, also 10^ 
inches long and 2| inches by incli thick. Found with the one above 
on corner of shelf in No. 9 Gompartment (PI. LNN. No. 2). An eloTigated 
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club-like implemcut. tlattc'ucd by fracture on oiu' side. naiTowiii”' at one 
eud and abraded at the other. 9^ inches lou" by 2g iuchc's in diameter 
at one end and 1^ inch in diameter at tlie f)ther. An oval-sha])ed imi)le- 
ment made by chippincr a Hat beach-stone almost all round on both sides 
but one end left untouched. 11 inches by (5^ inches on the axis and H inch 
thick (PI. LXX. Xo. 7). A ])ear-shaped pot-lid. made by chippinf^. 
12 inches by 9 inches by 2 inches. A circidar pot-lid. 3^ inches in diameter 
and ^ inch thick. An oval ])ot-lid. inches by 4^ inches on the axis 
and 1 inch thick. A flat chip])ed stone like an oval ])ot-lid. fll inches 
by 4 inches and ^ inch thick. A flat stone, double-notched on each side. 
10 inches long. 4 inches wide at a straight end. .1 inches wide at a 
curved end. and -g inch thick (PI. LXX. X'o. 6). .Another, single- 
notched on each sifle. 8 inches by inches and 1 inch thick. A flattish 
cleaver, made by chi]iping. with notched shcndder under handle, which is 
broken off. 7 inches long by 4 inches witle by 1 inch thick. The half 
of a bulbous head, probably of a chib, made by jiecking. broken at the 
neck, o inches long and linlb 3? inches in diameter (PI. LXXl. 1. X'o. 3). 
The pointed end of a ])ick-like implement of roughly oval section, made 
by chipping. Sj inches long by 4 inches and 2^ inches on the axes (PL 
LXXI. 1. Xo. 4). A large flat imiilement made by chip])ing with one 
rounded end left smooth and untouched, the other end wider and obtusely 
pointed. 13 inches long. 4§ inches at one end and 3^ inches at the other 
and 1^ inch thick (PI. LXX. Xo. o). Another of the same type but 
smaller. 9| inches long hy 5| inches at widest and 3^ inches at rounded 
end and 1 g- inch thick. A somewhat similar implmnent. also made by 
chijiping. one end rounded and flatter end untouched. lO-j inches long 
by 4^ inches and li- inch thick (PI. LXX. Xo. 4). Another, more 
rectangular in shape and flat oval section, made by chi])ping. 7-J inches 
long by 3| inches and H inch thick. A tine flat leaf-shajied tool made 
by chipping and found in the stone box in t’om])ai-tment Xo. .5. 9 inches 
long. 3 inches at widest and Ig inch at thickest (PL LXX. Xo. 3). 
A flat implement, made by chi^iping, wider at one end than the other, 
8 1 inches long, 3 to 3| inches wide and 1| inch thick. Another, some- 
what leaf-shaxied. xiointed at one end and square at the other, 9.V inches 
long by 4^ inches at widest and If inch thick. An imxilement made 
by chi]q)ing, flat at one end and square at the other, 8f inches long bv 
4 inches wide at working end and If inch thick. The thin end jiart of 
another, 7f inches long by 3| inches across the broken end and 2f inches 
at narrower and rounded end and If inch thick. A stone knife, flat 
and made by chipping, the back straight and the edge curved, like a 
segment of a circle. 7 inches long by Sf inches at widest and f inch 
at thickest. A knife-like implement made of a sjdit beach-stone with 
straight back and rounded cutting end. chiiiiied round edge of smooth 
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water-worn side. 8^^ inches by -1| inclies at widest and 1 inch thick. A 
flat implement made from a beach-stone. chi])ped on each side and on 
the edges for half the length, 8 inches long by 5^ inches wide and l| inch 
thick. A pointed implement, rounded and thinned at one end and increas- 
ing to a rectangular section at the other which is broken. 9^ inches long 
by inches wide and 2^ inches thick at the broken end. A very rough 
flat implement, made by chipiiing all over, flat pointed at one end. the 
point suggesting a borer for making or enlarging holes. 8^ inches long by 
4 inches and 1^ inch thick. A heavier rough imiilement made by chip- 
ping all over and measuring 9 inches long by 4^ inches wide at one end. 
2 ^ inches at the other and up to 1§ inch thick. A spatvflate implement 
made hy chipping, blunt pointed at one end and squarely broken across 
the other. 7 ^ inches long by 5^ inches wide and 1 inch thick. Another, 
similarly broken, made from a flat beach-stone chijjped more round the 
edges only, inches long by 4 inches wide and 1^ inch thick. Two 
broken pieces of club-like implements, one made by chqjping and one 
finished by pecking. A beach-stone, worked by chipping at one square 
end only but may have been smoothed at the other end. which is pointed, 
is axe-sha|)ed, and measures of inches long by 2^ inches wide and 1 inch 
thick. Seventy or eighty stone chips (Skaill knives), bringing tlie total 
to about one hundred and fifty. A stone with a small pecked-ont hollow 
on one side made of a rounded beach-stone. 5 inches in diameter, by 
.3 inches thick. A core of quartz chipped almost all over. 4 inches by 
3 inches by 3 inches roughly. A few flakes of flint. Fifteen pieces of 
pumice-stone of various sizes, with signs that they had been smoothed 
and rounded by rubbing. 

A small perforated bead of blue-coloured patinated glass was found 
just under the surface turf. The sides were flattejied. 

Twenty feet east -south-east of the “workshop” a large isolated saddle- 
quern lay on the surface of the ground. It measured 2 feet by 2 feet 
and 10 inches thick, and the oval hollow surface measured I foot 9 inches 
by 1 foot 2 inches and 2| inches deep. 

Beside it there was a rounded beach-stone. 4 inches in diameter and 
1| inch thick which was broken in half. On its flatter side a cavity had 
been pecked out measuring 21 inches in diameter and f inch deep. 

From the same s]iot came a nicely rounded sea-worn sandstone hammer, 
abraded at both ends and pitted slightly on the side. Cylindrical in shape, 
it measured o inches long hy 3f im-hes in diameter. 

I have to ackTiowledge my indebtedness to Major Harry H. Hebden. 
M.C.. of Garrick House, for his camtinued interest in the excavations, to 
Miss ^Margery I. Platt. M.Sc.. for her Report on the Animal Bones, to Mr 
R. B. K. Stevenson for his assistance in examining and reporting on the 
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pottery, and finally to the workmen for their keenness and pains- 
taking care. 


REPORT ON THE POTTERY. Bv Robert B. K. Stevenson. 

M.A.. E.S.A.Si OT. 

"Potter's ^\'ork•shop." 

Sherds previously found in the ■' Potter’s Workshop" were descrihed 
by Dr Callander in P.S.A.S.. vol. Ixxi. p. 147. Of the recently discovered 
sherds (fig. 4). mostly buff or red exceiit where blackened, which show 
additional features, that illustrated as fig. 4. 10. has been left rough on the 
inside so that a large number of small stones protrude (cf. PI. LXXI. 1, No. 1). 
as they do also on part of the outside where the smoothing skin, possibly 
a true slip, has flaked off. In texture this sherd would be undistinguish- 
able among the sherds from Rinyo: as would the rather finer and quite 
well smoothed fig. 4. 8. which shows how the strips of which it is made 
each mortice into the centre of the strip above, a feature that may also 
go to prove the long continuity of simple ceramic traditions in Orkney. 
Fig. 4 (9, 12. 13) show the (•ommon simple rim once more; 14—16 are 
examples of i^ots slightly thinner than the majority, but of similar quality. 
Some of the rims arc flattened, a feature noticeable in some of the thicker 
rims previously published, and further exemplified by fig. 4, 11. which 
had been burnished . Fig. 4. 17. which is also flattened, is of quite a 
different texture from the rest, the body being rather smooth and free 
of stones. It is soft and more noticeably micaceous than the others. 
Fig. 4. 1-7. show bases with various profiles. Fig. 4. 4, which shows the 
lower building stages, is just as gritty as the other bases, but harder and 
well smoothed. The most important sherds are. however, those illustrated 
by fig. 4. 20 and 21. They belong to light brown or grey carinated bowls, 
or ])ossibly one bowl as the rim diameter of both is 9 inches. 4'hev re- 
semble closely the sha])es introduced into Jarlshof at the second ])eriod 
of Dwelling III. and continuing in its third period. At Jarlshof this 
marks the beginning of the Iron Age. These Eday sherds are quite different 
in texture from the others just described, hut are not unlike some of the 
Jarlshof sherds with Aery little steatite temper. 4’he carination of 
fig. 4. 21. has been sfiueezed out to make it more ])romin(‘nt. The smooth- 
ing of the surface is so good as to be almost burnishing. 

Fig. 4 (18. 19) shoAv rims of steatiti- Aessels. 

Direlliiigs beside " Potter s lEor/rs/fop.’’ 

Below the i)avenient of the ])assage at the ])oint marked L on the i)lan 
(fig. 1 ) Avere found 2 )ieces of a pot closely I'esendjling fig. 4. 10 (PI. LXXI. 1, 
No. 1). Some of its outer surface harl flaked off in the sam(> manner, and the 
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grits i)rotrii(led on the inside. Part of tlie exterior is plain. l)nt 1)^4 lias 
been decorated in a most nnnsnal manner, by <-lose-set dimples madt* with 
a rounded point. There seem to be no very rele\ant ])arallels. althongh 
pitting is prominent at All Canning's Cross. 

From the dw(dlings to which the pavement belonged, and thus later 
than the dimpled sherds, and so presiimahly later than the sherds from 
the Potter s M orkshop. too. the )>ottery is completelv different (tig. 5). 
It is more like that described by Dr Callander from Chamber B of the 



Fig. 5. Calf of Fday: Sections of Pottery Vessels from tlie Later Dwellings beside 
Uie "Potter's Workshop.’’ (J.) 

adjacent stalled cairn. But it lacks tlie surface finish, the rims are not 
everted (6-10), and the bases (1-3. 4) have a, marked external concavity, 
while 5 has a nearly vertical side. So it all must be considered (piite 
distinct. The thin walls are hard and sandy to the touch, and contain 
virtually no grit except for some jiarticles of quartz. The colour is dark 
reddish brown to black outside, and black inside. The most conqilete 
base has verti<;al streaks caused liy some smoothing iniiilenient inside 
and out. 

Fig. 5 (1. 4 and 8) show traces of building-joints. 

Fig. o, 11, is a rim of steatite. 
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REPORT OX THE AXIMAL BOXES. By Miss Maegeky I. Platt, 
M.Sc.. Royal Scottish Museum. 

Structure Xo. 3. "Potter's ^Vorkshop/’ 

The remains here com])rised part of a camion and axis vertebra of a 
slice]). In addition was the jiroximal articulation of the tibia of a red 
deer (Cerrus etaphus Seoticus. Lonnberg). 

Build lugs beside "Potter's Workshop." 

Ox relics were most numerous here, and included part of the ujijier 
jaw with teeth, a fragmentary rib and scajiiila. cannon and ])halanx bones, 
a fragmentary pelvis, tibia and distal articulation of a humerus. Both 
young and mature animals were represented. There were also a few 
molar teeth of an adult sheep, a pig's canine, and jiart of the rib of a dog. 
The only avine remains were a femur and two coracoids of cormorant 
{Phalacrocorax c. carho (L.)) of widely differing sizes. 


III. 

THE GALLERIED DUX AT KILDOXAX BAAL KIXTA'RE. 

By H. Fairhyrst. M.A.. F.S.A.Scot. 

On the landward side, the old kingdom of Dalriada and its modern 
counterpart. Argyll, iiresent to the outside world a rugged mountainous 
aspect in the massifs around the head of Loch Long and of Loch Awe, 
and around Glen Coe. But within these bastions there is a land of lower 
elevation, of long inlets, peninsulas, and islands, where the relief, though 
rugged, is on a smaller scale. It is a less re])ellent country from the 
point of view of human settlement, and one of great natural charm. Main 
roads and railways aiul the traffic going down from the Clyde ])ass this 
region by. and at the present time it has an air of remoteness which is 
surprising in view of its close ])roximity to the densely po])ulated Ijowlands 
near Glasgow. In early times it was quite otherwise, for from the Mull 
of Kintyre to the Glens of Antrim there is a channel not 15 miles wide, 
and our region was in close contact with Ireland. By reason of its position, 
its mild climate, its sheltered valleys and inlets, it seems to have offered 
an attractive home to early settlers, and for the archaeologist it is indeed 
a hap])y lumtiTig-ground. 

Kintyre is a characteristic sub-region: it is an island exce])t for a 
narrow isthmus between East and M'est Loch Tarbet. biit it is best 
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foiisidercd as an incomi)lete bridge on tlie way to and from Ireland. It is 
hilly. Imt rarely nigged: the interior is mainly moorland, but the raised 
beaches and the narrow coastal districts are mild and sheltered, and hav(“ 
attracted settlers from Atlantic times onwards. The arclneological sites 
are nnmorous. and. in view of the close connection with Ireland, may prove 
to be of great significance. 



Fip. 1. -Majj 1. — Till' ininic-diati - ‘-111 loiindiiifts (.f the Kddmi.ni Foil, di.iuii licnn d.itii i ciniiiili d 
liy III -T. On- (lii'i{;lit' in li-i l iiIkim- Oidii.iiiia- Dntuiii). 


I pwards of sixty forts ot \arioiis ty]»es have been locati'd within 
Kintyrc.' most of them in close jiroximity to the sea. Three of these, all 
marked on the 1-inch Ordnance Survey Ma]). are to be found on th(‘ shores 
ot Ivildonan Day.- on the east sidi* of tin* jieninsnla and some 7 miles north 
of Campbeltown. The coast here is rather low and rocky, but from the 
hearl of the Bay the land rises ra])idly to Sgreadan Hill (l:i98 feet) 2.’, miles 
away. The northern side of the inlet is fonneil by Fgadale Point, on tin* 
extremity of whicb stands a small rninous stack fort; the sonthern sich*. 
half a mile away and oiqiosite the farmhonse of Ballochgair. consists of 

' IrifoiriiiitKiii ficiiii .Mi J. II. ('iiriiiiii(4li;ini. Askmiiil Fnd, < 'iiiiiphi ltiAMi. 

- -Misisiifll*‘tl ‘'KiMoiiald I3<iy” on tin* Ortlnancc Survey .Maps. 
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another rocky point, which is the site of another fort of large dimensions 
and once enclosed by a single rampiirt. now very ruinous. At the head 
of the Bay. below the 50-foot contour, the ground is broken into a series 
of crags and hillocks of mica schist, separated by deep clefts and gullies, 
the whole being overgrown with whin and bracken, grass and nettles. 
Ux^on one of the largest of these crags or hillocks, at a height of about 
40 feet above sea-level, stands the Kildonan fort (PI. LXXII. 1). 

The hillock rises steeiily from the water’s edge (see fig. 1) and then 
the ground falls again on the landward side more gently to a great bed 
of yellow irises, only to rise again after 20 or 30 yards to a terrace 
and then a hill slo^ie which obstructs the view on this western side. 
To the south the land is more oi>en. but on the north there is a series 
of crags and clefts, which again drastically restrict the view. For an 
attacking jiarty there was cover to within a stoiie's throw on the north, 
but the immediate natural defences were strong. Only to the west 
does the ground fall away gently from the top of the hillock, for on the 
south and seaward slopes the ajiiiroach is steeji and rocky, while on the 
north it is xirecii)itous. Part way down this latter slope there is. inciden- 
tally. a small natural cave half-filled with fallen rock. 

Before excavations commenced, traces of a single stone i-amx>art. built 
of local mica schist, could be seen surrounding the to]) of the hillock 
amid the debris and undergrowth (see lig. 2). It ap])eared to be from 
10 to 15 feet thick, and to enclose a heart-shaped area measuring some 
63 feet along the major Tiorth-south axis, and 42 feet at the maximum at 
right angles to this, d’he enclosure was a saucer-shaped hollow, with 
banks of debris along the inner face of the rampart, thickly overgrown 
with bracken, briar, and nettles, but with signs neither of hut-circles nor of 
interior walling. 4’he outer face of the ram])art showetl clearly along the 
seaward side, and rose at one ])oint to a height of 6 feet: two great holes 
had been dug into the rami>art on this side in the recent jiast. and had 
s])oiled the a])])carance of the monument. On the other three sides the 
outer face could not be followed exce])t in two short stretches. The inner 
face was quite obliterated on the east and south, but was easily followed 
on the w('.st and north, where it showed sometimes for a course or two. 
sometimes as a steep grassy bank, and in one stretch in the north stocal 
5 feet high as a well-constructed face. The entrance was obviously h)cated 
ill the south-west sector of the ranqiart. where there was a marked depres- 
sion. through which led a modern path, and two short lines of stones 
indicated the ])osition of the jiassage walls. On the south side of this 
de])ression another great hole had been dug into the ridible core of the 
ram])art (iirohably in search of a lost ferret) and had ex])osed a large 
horizontal flagstone with suggestions of walling on either side, as though 
there had been a gallery or cell within the rani])art. Five feet to the south 
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of this, the top of an outward tacinfj wall a])[)eare(l above turf-level for a 
distanee of 6 teet. and presumably formed the eontinuation of the cell or 
i^allery oijeninu^ into the entrance. In the north-east sector of the 
rampart there were the remnants of a small oval cell .similar to those 



Fig. 2, !Map 2. — Tin* site* of th** KiM<»naii Foit hefnre cxcavatioiib. 


found in the brochs. Commencing 3 feet .south-east of the cell was another 
stretch of walling facing inwards, running parallel to and half-way between 
the inner and outer revetments of the ramitart: in addition, there was a 
short cross-wall forming a right angle with it. and running as though to 
abut on the inner face. A similar right-angled corner was exposed in 
the south-east .sector. Furthermore, the alignment of an occasional stone 
on to]) of the rampart along the seaward side suggested more wallimr 
half-way across, rumdng parallel to the inner and outer re\ etments. ^ 
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Traces of Avliat apjjeared to be a kitclicn-midden had been detected, 
by members of the Kintyre Antiquarian Society, in the cleft which runs 
alon^ the south side of the hillock between the iris bed and the beach. 


The Excavatioxis (Gexerae). 

Early in 19.36 the members of the Kintyre Antiquarian Society invited 
me to conduct excavations at a selected site in Kintyre. and promised to 
supply paid labourers: it was their initiative, continued financial help, 
and encouragement which made these investigations ])ossible. The site 
at Kildonan, which we chose without much hesitation, provided a far 
larger task than was originally contemplated either by the Society or 
myself, and it is a real pleasure to place on record my most sincere thanks 
for the original invitation, and for the most generous support which the 
members have given to mo. 

After permission had been granted by his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
excavations commenced in June 1936. and were continued for a month. 
Two periods of work were undertaken in 1937. in July and September, and 
a fourth in June and July 1938. In all. nearly eighteen weeks were spent 
on the site, but of this period a number of days were com])letely lost 
through wet weather, the curse of the excavator in the west of Scotland. 
Two labourers were employed in 1936 and 1938. and three, and sometimes 
four, during 1937. Professor Y. G. Childe was present during the first 
week, and a number of friends provided hel]'> during 1937 and 1938. The 
labour force was kept low, as an increase would have involved inexja'rieuced 
workmen, and the site was too comx>lex to consider this course. 

Some rebuilding was undertaken along the outer face of the rami^art, 
esx)ecially on the landward side, not as attemihcd reconstruction, but 
simjily to jiroserve the fabric from collapse. The result is not gratifying, 
jiartly because of the almost com|)lete absence of suitable building stones, 
all of which had apxiarently been removed to construct the modern dykes 
along the road, and partly becau.se of the impossibility of matching the 
excellent masonry of the original without a large and highly trained labour 
force. 

The Str.vtifk'.atiox- (Gexerah). 

Within the area enclosed by the ramjiart the various strata and surfaces 
were as follows, commencing from the toj) : — 

1. The surface before excavations started, referred to as “turf”: 

large stones jutted through to give a very irregidar surface. 

2. Earth and stones, referred to as “debris.” immediately below turf, 

representing a stratum formed since the last occupation. 
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3. The strata of the fourth occupation (Kihloiian IV). 

u — material accumulated during the fourth occu])ation resting 
on the 4th door. 

1^ h — the stones and earth forming the 4th door. 

(In ])ractice. I\'« was nowhere distinct from debris.) 

4. The strata of the third occu])ation (Kildonan III). 

IIIu a very thin occui)ation deposit. 

1116 — a door of cot)hles and earth, with two hearths and traces of 
walling. 



5. A light brown loamy layer. comi)letely devoid of relics, and found 
over most of the fort: since door II 16 rested ui)on it. for reference 
it becomes HIc. 

0. The strata (jf the secoml occupation (Kildonaii 11). 

I In the occui)ation (h-posit. difficult to separate from the strata 
below. 

1 16 -the 2nd door, of earth, and dagging stom's. on which were 
two hearths and traces of walling. 

7. The strata of the first occupation (Kildonan I). 

In -the occupation deposit, grading into II« and II6. 
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T6 —earth, stones. and i^ebbles forming the 1st fioor. on 

which were three heai-ths and further traces of walling. 

Tc — a coal-black soil below the 1st door and resting directly on 8. 
8. A'irgin soil or bedrock — a yellow clay or. far more commonly, mica 
schist. 


The task of stri])]hng these strata presented considerable difficnlty: 
the various horizons were far from horizontal, and sometimes dipxied quite 
steej^ly indeiJendently of each other, so that IY6 sometimes lay less than 
1 foot above 16. bnt sometimes was 8 feet above: in jilaces floor IV6 was 
almost 6 feet above bedrock, and subsidence seems to have oc-cnrretl. 
distorting some of the lower strata; re-levelling took jilace at three periods: 
structures were often inset into strata below the true horizon, and stones 
on end were encountered which actually jirojected above turf-level, yet 
lienetrated downwards into the Ic stratum. To disentangle this comxjlex 
stratification in some cases was impossible, and the mai)s of the fort for 
Periods I. II. and III are not complete, and embody a certain amount of 
con.jectxire. 


The Original Fort: Kildonwn I. 

The Hampavt . — When the hillock was first selected as the site for the 
dun there were several disadvantages apart from the restricted outlook 
on the north and west sides. There was a long narrow ]irojection on the 
north side of the hillock, and to have included this within the ramiau't 
would have residted in a long and iiTegidar-sha])ed fort. This extension 
was already tlifFicult of access and was left outside without aiipreciable 
loss of security: it now appears as a narrow xilatform dominated by the 
ramx)art in the north. Furthermore, the tox> of the hillock was fearfully 
irregidar. as the mica schist was broken into a number of great rounded 
blocks or bosses, generally smooth on toj) but with c-racks and fissures 
on the sides, and sexiarated from each t>ther by deex> clefts. These bosses 
all rose to within a foot or so of 40 feet Ij.D.. and were disxiosed around a 
deex) irregular hollow in what is now the south central x>art of the fort, 
which fell in ])laces below 34 feet The rami)art was constructed so 

that the foundations of the inner face eitlu'r across the actual 

summits of the bosses or. more often, a little outwards from the tox). while 
the foundations of the outer face lay somewhat ilownhill on the outer side. 
The i(h>a. of course, was to make the ein-losure as large as x>ossible while 

‘ I.iical Datum if. a lionzcintal jilaiu- 41) fi-i-t below the topmost iioint of tlie boss of bedroek lying 
innmdiately by the iimei- f.u-e ot the rampart pisl to the south of the junetion with the south wall 
ol the entrance passage. This laiint is in fact 41-7 feet above Ordnance Datum, as measured from the 
nearest bench-mark at 4.4 1 leet on the corner of the barn of Rallochgair Cottage, quarter of a mile 
along the main ro.ul to Campbeltown. All levels will be ipioted in relation to Local D.itum unless 
otherwise stated, and therefore lie 1-7 feet higher with reference to Ordnance Datum. 
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heawaril .side, and narrows to 8 feet in the extreme south. The height at 
l)resent varies considerably. The inner face stands 8 to 4 feet above the 
approximate level of the primary floor for the most part, but rises in the 
north to over 7 feet, and from the presence of what ii])])eared to be “capijing 
stones " in this section and also on the south side of the entrance it would 
seem possible to estimate the ori‘:final hei<>:ht of the iitnrr face as not much 
more thau 7 feet above primary door-level. The outer face varied in height 
iu accordance with the irregularities of the hillock; along most of the west 
side, where it is badly ruined, it now stands no more than a course or two 
high (ajjart from our extensive rebuilding), but along ]jarts of the eastern 
face the original masonry still rises to upwards of 7 feet, and was once 
much higher. There are some indications that a form of breastwork 
existed on the outer half of the rampart. ^ and. if this were so. then the 
outer face must have stood over 15 feet high in one or two plac-cs along 
the seaward side, and over 12 feet at the entrance. 

A complete section was cut across the rampart in the eastern sector. 
12 feet south of the cell, utilising one of the great holes which so much 
disHgured the monument on this side (see section A-A. fig. 5). The outer 
face was founded on bedrock, and consisted of large roughly trimmed blocks, 
half a yard stpiare and 8 inches tliick on the average: just north of the 
section it stoo<l 8 feet high when the debris at the foot was cleared, and 
had a marked batter of 1 : 4.- rising near the base to 1 : 3. It formed a 
revetment to a rubble core. The inner face, again founded on betlrock. 
was much more roughly built of uncoursed masonry, with no aiipreciable 
batter, and again formed a revetment to a rtd>ble core. About half-way 
across the rampart — that is. 4 feet (5 inches rmtwards from the inner face — 
another revetment was found, consisting of a vertical wall, facing inwards, 
roughly l)iult of smaller stones than those even of the inner face, and 
dividing the rubble core into two coinpartineuts. The rrdible of the inner 
core was more loosely packed thau that of the outer. The middle revet- 
ment. or "median face " as we nanual it. was founded, not upon betlrock, 
but on a layer t)f slabs 1 foot (5 inches thick, which formed the base of the 
outer and iniu'r cores: in no sense did this slabby layer resemble a pa\'etl 
door, but a pile of whelk shells was found resting on it. ami piled against 
the uuHlian face. 4'he section suggested that au early rampart represented 
by the outer revetmeut. outer iad)bh‘ core, and median face had heen 
subsecpieutly thickened by the adtlition of the itmer face and inner rubble 
core. Uid'ortuiiately iu the st'ctiou only the strata of Perioils III and IV 
abutted against the inner revetment. 

To elucidate the situation a secoiul sectitm was cut some 1() feet south 

‘ The prcsi'iicc tpl' ;i in m staimisi' is i-.i.sily i‘X|>laim-il iti this way. as tha broastwork. rising from 
tile casiriK-uall, wtmlil preehule iimveiiient aloiiK the rampart walk, past the staircase, 

- l.e. it inclined 1 ftmt fioin the ]>erpentlicular for a rise of 1 feet. 
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of the fir^t. utilising' the other great hole on the east side of the ram])art. 
The result was almost exactly the same (see secticju D-R. lig. 5). save that 
the median face rested on. bedrock, though the slahhy layer and the whelks 
were present. A"et all the strata from Ic to IV ahutted without any sign 
whatsoever of disturbance against the imier revetment. Since the Ic 
infilling antedates slightly the primary floor, there can he Jio doubt tlmt 



the rampart with its two rubble cores and ])artitioning wall or median face 
was constructed in the primary building o]jerations. No evidence sub- 
sequently came to light to cause this conclusion to be modified. 

The tliscovery of the median face led to extensive investigations on 
top of the ranq)art. and exentually the middle revetment was traced 
from the second to the first section (see hg. 4 Period I), and then to 
the edge of the casing-wall of the cell; it recommencefi on the north side 
of the casing-wall and ran continuously through the northern sector of 
the rampart, formed the western casing-wall of the staircase, and ended 
at the door-check or rebate on the north side of the entranci*. Reverting 
to the second section, this median face a|)peared to have been destroyed 
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by tile vandals responsible for the great bole jirevionsly mentioned. It 
was ])icked iip some distant-e to the south-west and was followed to the 
eiirions right angle formed by a short “ eross-wall " faring north-east, 
and running through the inner rubble core to abut at right angles upon 
the inner revetment, where it apiieared as a vertical joint in the masonry: 
the signiticance of this "cross-wall'' will be discussed later. Thence, the 
median face continued for another 1.5 feet, but simply petered out in 
the rubble core just before the abrupt turn in the rampart in the extreme 
south of the fort; a short section was cut from the outside to verify this 
apparently casual ending. 

The south-west sector of the ram])art. south of the entrance, showed 
a different structure. Another section was cut 10 feet south of the entrance, 
commencing at the outside. The outer face was but 3 feet high, and 
once more formed a rt^vetment to a rubble core. Five feet inwards the 
back of a wall was encountered and proved to be the western i-evetmeut 
of a gallery 2 feet wide, running within the thickness of the rampart (see 
section ('-C\ tig. o). This gallery was tilled with rubble of a smaller size than 
that of the outer core, and under this, resting on the flagged Hoor. sherds 
of ])ottery of Period III were discovered. Xo point was to be gained by 
continuing the section farther, especially as the iiiner half of the rampart 
was one of the finest sections in the whole fort. Obviously tbe gallery 
had been filled in during Period III. and Ave cleared away this rubble to 
expose the original structure. It began on the south side of the entrance 
(see fig. 4), 3 feet aboA’e the floor of the passage and OA'er one of 
the schistose bosses incorporated within the ram])art. At this northern 
end the gallery Avas 1 foot 10 inches Avide. Avith a horizontal floor care- 
fidly flagged : the casing-walls, after the first 4 feet. AA here they were badly 
ruined. Avere A'ertical. uncoursed, and rather roughly constructed, so that 
the masonry Avas suggestiA'e of the median face rather than either the 
OAiter or iiiner face of the ram])art. CurA'ing slightly, the gallery Avidened 
to 2 feet at the section, and then ra])idly narrowed until it A\as but fi inches 
Avide. In this southern section the casing-A\alls A\ere Aery rough. Avith 
l)rt)jecting augidar stones, and the slabbeAl floor AAas most uneA-en. After 
the constriction the AAestern casing-AAall (see maji) curA'ed eAenly round 
and became the inner re\'etment of the south sector of the rampart 
(PI. LXXIII. 1). The east AA all turncAl an acute corner, and ran transA'ersely 
to meet the inner reA'etment running soutliAAards from the entrance. 
The floor of this curious fuunel-shajAetl "gallery opening" dropped steeiih* 
from the flagging in the gallery to the Ic infilling at the foot of the inner 
reA’etment. When the gallery aaos filled in during Period III. a blocking 
AA’all AA’as constructed across this gallery opening, so that the inner reA’et- 
ments of the south-Avest and t)f the south sectors of the rampart met at 
a right angle. 
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The gallery, from the entrance to the constriction at the liead of the 
gallery opening, is 18 feet long, and the casing-walls at present stand 
8 feet to 4 feet ti inches high: since no trace of a de])osit earlier than the 
Period III infilling was found on the floor, the only possible conchi'ion 
is that it was originally roofed over. If oiir estimate for the original 
height of the inner half of the rajnpart he at all correct, the gallery cannot 
have heeii more than .1 feet high at the most. In the northern half, where 
it is 1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet wide and carefully flagged, it might i)ossibly 
be described as a passage or storage place, but as for the southern half, 
narrowing to 6 inches, with an extremely irregular floor and with angular 
stones projecting from the casing-walls, nothing could be less suggestive 
of a storage place or a passage. 

The obvious conclusion is that both the median face and the gallery 
serve a similar structural function. Had the rampart been built simply 
with two revetments and a rubble core, the loose infilling above a plane 
rising at about 4o" towards the centre of the rampart from the foot of 
the revetments would have pressed downwards and outwards, ju.st as a 
heap of grain or the scree on a mountain-side tends to find its angle of rest. 
The resulting thrust in a structure of this height and thickness would 
have been so great as to threaten the stability of the retaining faces. At 
Kildonan. too. the foundations of the outer face ai’e generally a foot or 
two below those of the inner face, so that the thi’ust ui)on the outer re- 
vetment is increased by the additional volume of rubble tending to slip 
downwards and outwards in that direction. Both the median revtdment. 
which invariably presents its strongest face inwards, and the gallery mav 
be considered as siniports for the loose rubble core, to lesson the thrust 
upon the revetments.^ The gallery is the mort> efficioTit. since it is a 
double wall and its construction implies a smalh'r volume of rubble, but 
it was more difflcidt to bidld. It is intere.sting to note that the rampart 
through which the gallery runs is esjiecially thick — ])ossiblv because it 
is near tlu- entrance. Now, apart from the large volume of loos(“ ruhble 
involved, the rami)art also travt'rses a cross-gidly betw(>en tlu> boss on the 
south side f)f the entrance and another oji the north side of the gallerv 
o])ening. so that cross-stresses in the ridable core would cause a still greater 
thrust than usual ui)on the outer fa<-e. Furthermore, the difference in 
level hetween the foundations of the iinn'r and out(‘r faces is verv marked, 
especially just north f)f the actual line of the section. Perhax>s the builders 
realised that in this ])articidar sector the dilficidties of constructing a 
thoroughly stable ramx)art were greater than usual, and ])r(“ferred tin* 
device of the gallery to that of the simpler median face which was emx)loyed 
in the other six-sevenths of the length of the ramjjart. The median fact' 

‘ Tliis ;in intfi-pn-tation. t>ut Di- W. .MacOi-cKm' ol lUasKow rnivrtsity KiiKinciaiiif; 

Drpaitiai-tit. uitli wlioin I tlisrunsi-il tla- pi incipli- iiiviilvi-cl. asMiii-, ina that it is iundana ntally ciiircct. 
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would doubtless he continued nj)war(U above the level of the inner face 
of the rani])art to form the inner revetment of the breastwork, if that 
feature actually existed. The Jidtlitional weight of this sn])crstructure 
would, of course, have been a further incentive to strengthen the base by 
constructing' the median face and gallery. 


The entrance consists of a well-paved passage, provided with door- 
chet-ks and bar-holes half-way along the side walls. Measured on the 



t’in. l>. Si'ctioii!. tliruiigh till- lOil i.iiR-i- dl' the Kildim.ui Fort. 


medial lijie. the ])assage is U5 feet 0 inches long: the width is o feet 5 inches 
at the outer end. whenct' it increases slowly to 5 feet 11 inches, atnl then, 
beyond the rehates, becomes 8 feet, reaching its maximum of 8 feet () iindies 
at the inner end. The ktwer 2 feet or so of the southern wall consists of 
a face of bedrock, over which lies the end of the gallery (PI. LXXIIT. 1): 
the south door-check. (5 inches deejn is formed at the bottom, of an up- 
right slab, and at the top of an extension of the western casing-wall of 
the gallery. Before rebnilding. this wall reached its maximum height 
of 4 feet 9 inches just west of the gallery. The north wall. i)art of wldch 
rises to a Indght of 1 feet (i inches, is :i feet shorter than the southern, for 
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tho positions of the foiir corners of the pas.sage appear to have Ijeen cliosen 
in relation to tlie lie of bedrock, not for symmetry (see plan. tig-. 4). 
The door-check on the north side is 1 foot 4 inches decji. and noticeably 
overhangs towards the interior of the fort at the rate of I : h (PI. LXXI V. 1). 
The reason for this overhang may have been to accommodate a socket 
stone at the foot of the check for a swivel pin for the gate: no socket 
stone was found here, for there was rebuilding during Period II. but one 
of the type envisaged was actually discovered in this secondary walling. 
When closing the passage, the gate was held in position against the checks 
by a horizontal bar behind, for which slots were provided in the passage 
walls. It is significant, in the first case, that the bases of the two checks 
are not in alignment, though the tops would be brought strictly opposite 
by the overhang on the north check if the passage were 6 feet high: 
secondly, the slots for the bar. though directly opposite, are not ec[uallv 
si)accd from the c-hecks. for that on the north side is 8 inches inwards, 
and the southern slot is but 44 inches inwards from its associated check. 
It is a simple iirecaution to build a vertical check and to see that the two 
bar-holes are equally spacetl from their respective checks, and unless we 
are prepared to believe that the builders purjjosely made an ill-fitting 
door we must accept the idea of a socket and swivel pin upon which the 
gate rotated on the north side of the passage. 

The slot on the north side is merely a bar-hole 1 foot 10 inches deep, 
but that on tlie southern side extends 10 feet into the tliickness of the 
rampart, and was obviously intended as a receptacle for the bar when 
not in use: it is curious to note that a pole 11 feet long would be anqde 
to sjjan the passage and allow i)urchase in the slots. xVgain. the align- 
ment of the southern slot does not allow a bar to be slipped directlv into 
the slot on the north side, which is 1 foot out of line (see plan. fig. 4). 
and to get the bar home requires an awkward swi^•elling movement which 
can be accom])lished only with a length of ahont 10 feet. There is no 
indication of any gravitation outwards of the ram])art as a whol(>. which 
might be suggestetl by these curious maladjustments, and even if the 
explanation for the overhanging check be accei)te<l. we are still faced with 
the error in the alignment of the bar-holes: ill-fitting locks are a])parentlv 
not a new ])henomenon. 

The pavement of the entrance passage slo])es downwards from the 
interior of the fort rather .stee])ly, with an average gradient of 1 in .5 or 6 
and continues 3 feet beyond the line of the outer revetment. Then it o-ives 
place to an earth and stone ramp, leading down to the iris bed: the puri)ose 
(jf this ramj) was not t(i ease the gradient down from the entrance, but to 
smooth out the irn-gidarities of the rock surface on the side of the hillock. 
Many large slabs were found embedded iji it. but whether these were i)art 
of the infilling, or slabs fallen from the ram]jart, or traces of outworks, it 
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is im]iossible to say with c-ertainty, but after very eareful study I came 
to the eonelusion that outworks did not exist. Originally a path must 
surely have led westwartls from the fort to the arable laud on the hillside, 
but no sign of it was found. In the cleft at the base of the hillock on the 
south side, where traces of kitchen-midden had been detected, two sections 
were cut down to bedrock, and we were drive!! tf) the conclusion that the 
earth, stones, shells, bones, and refuse generally did not represent ordinary 
‘■kitchen-midden." but had been carefully placed in the cleft to provide 
a regular floor. In other wortls, the narrow steeply sloping gully curving 
round the south side of the hillock (see fig. 1) must be regarded as a sea- 
way or road from the entrance down to the beach. Overlooking the 
upper end of this cleft there is a narrow rock platform at the foot of the 
outer face of the rampart, which was probably used in tbe defence of the 
fort (see figs. 1 and 2). 

The twin staircase was not visible before excavations began, as it 
had been walled up and filled in not very long after the construction of 
the rampart. The entrance to it is an opening in the inner face of the 
ramiiart 11 feet northwards of. that is to the left of. the main entrance: 
it is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and runs inwards between vertical walls for 
3 feet 0-8 inches. Then on either side a set of steps leads upwards 
to the rampart top. while the floor continues between them to the 
western casing-wall. This is roughly built, and in fact part of the median 
face of the rampart as a whole: on the line of the north wall of the staircase 
entrance there is a great crack running u|) the masonry of this western 
casing-wall, and the part to the south seems to have slip'i)ed outwards by 
about 12 inches (see fig. 4). The two sets of stejis are not identical and 
their measurements may be summarised as follows: — 
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The steps on the north side are more numerous but more irregular, 
generally smaller individually, and the stones are less carefully selected 
and laid in position — in five cases the ste])s consist of two stones instead 
of a single slab (PI. LXXIII, 2). on the south side all the steps are single 
slabs. :ind Nos. 2. 3. 4. 7. and 8. counting frt)m the to]). are to some extent 
bonded into the eastern casing-wall, though no such bonding occurs on 
the western side, nor in the north staircase. 

Two curious features were discovered. In the first place, the founda- 
tions of the staircase entrance and the eastern casing-walls do not rest 
on bedrock, but are placed the Ic infilling. Secondly, the earth floor 
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of tlii'- ejitraiice (Hoor ICi. jibovc Ok' la) at a as 

to cover the three ]ow(*st steps on tlie south side and tlu* tonr lowest on 
tlie north side (see section alon<>' western rainpjtrt. li^'. o): there was no 
door at the level of the lowest stei)s. hnt merely the Ic iidillinc'. This 
latter ptnnt seems to ])ro^■e tliat in s])ite of the minor dilferences in the 
appearance of the two sets of steps both are primary featiirt's. I he 
exi)laiiati(^n of the two anomalies jiist mentioned seems to he as follows. 
Dnrino' tin* original building operations the (jiiter half of the ranijjart as 
far as the ineilian face was constrnett'd drst: later, but still (hiring the 
original hiiilding ojierations. the two staircases were built. ])ossihly hv 
diU'ereut gangs of workmen, on to]) of some refuse (now ])art of tlu' Ic 
infilling) whiidi had alreatly accumulateil within the fort. When the 
time came, still later, to level the enclosure within the com])leted ranijiart 
for the ])rimarv floor (lii). the builders found that they had laid the 
bottom steps too low for the most convenient floor-level: after abstracting 
the lowest step on the south dight to serve as a threshold at the inner 
revetment (see fig. 4. Period 1). the su])erduous steps were buried amid 
the le infilling. 

Almost at once the staircase a])])ears to have been used as a receptacle 
for rubbish, and a])i)arently not long after the conpiletion of the fort the 
whole was filled in and walled u]). ])ossibly on the development of the great 
crack in the western casing-wall. It is rather disa])])ointing to think that 
this really atti'active feature of the fort, the twin staircase, was- but little 
used, and soon jiroxt'd to be an unsuccessful \enture on the ])art of the 
bui Iders. 

Some 20 find south of the cell there was found, against the imn'r face 
of the i'ami)art. a flagged ar(‘a about 3 feed scpiare. direi-tly over which, and 
!) inches abov(‘ it. a sfpiari' slab ]>roit‘cts from the rt‘V(dment. This a])i)ears 
to be the lowest ■'rung" of a ladder or stile leading to the ram])aid to|). 
Enfortunately the ram])art h(‘re was too ruinous to trace the laddi-r 
heyoud this lowest stej). 

ddie cell, entered by a small oj)eiung 2 feet 7 inches high. 2 find 
3 inches wide at th(‘ maximum, and 2 find (i inches long, is an irri 111 ar 
o\al in i)lan. measuring a find 10 inches ])ar;dlel to th(> axis of the 
rami)art. and 4 feet S inches at right anghrs to this line (sei- sections 
across the cell. fig. 3). It is ch *ar that tin* casing-w'alls onci^ conA'(*rg(‘d 
to a corbelhsl roof, at a hinght of somewhere ;d)out 0 feet above primai-v 
floor-level. The (xirth floor of the cell showed signs of disturbance, and 
embedded anumgst the infilling beneath this flooi- and i-esting on Ixalrock 
several ])otsh(n-ds of Period III w(‘re found. 3’his might suggest that 
the cell itself may be an insertion into th(‘ rani])art of Period HI; 
furthermore, the casing-walls of the cell do not rest on bedrock, but 
on earth and rubbish. Again, on the inner face of the rampart. 
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() l\‘et 0 inches to tli(' iiortli of the cell mouth and 8 feet 5 inches to the 
south, there are two very conspicuous joints in the masonry: between 
these two joints the revetment follows a curve which is convex to the 
int('rior. in contrast to the rami«irt elsewhere (see tig". 4). A'et there is 
iKj evidence of disturbance along the inner revetment such as must have 
been apparent had the cell been inserted at this later i>eriod: secondly, 
during Period 111 there was a hearth at the cell mouth: again, the level 
of the interior of the fort was by this time so high that it was almost 
i7Ti])ossible to crawl into the cell. It is tlifficidt to believe that the 
inhabitants of Kildonan III carefully built this chamber, and immediately 
half-buried the entrance, constructed a hearth at the mouth making ingress 
vii’tually impossible, and finally left no visible traces of their activities 
apart from the fireijlace. The cell is almost certaiidy a primary feature, 
and for some reason not apparent the inhabitants of Kildonan 111 disturbed 
the earth floor and threw away some potsherds there. The "joints" on 
either side deserve special considei'ation elsewhere. 

The outer face of the rampart a])])ears to be of a consistent type of 
masonry throughout: largo slabs, often measuring about 2 feet long. 
12 to 18 inches wide, and 6 to 9 inches thick, have beeji carefully laid and 
roughly coursed, and many of them have been trimmed to shai)e. The face 
usually has a marked batter of somewhere about 1 : 8. rising near the 
foundations in i)laces to 1:3. but sometimes falling, as in the north, to 
1 : 12. The inner face, however, shows very marked variations. South 
of the entrance the wall consists of large roughly scpiared slabs, with the 
interstices carefully packed with small very thin slabs, or slats: the batter 
is about 1 : 2 near the foundations, but rapidly decreases u])wards. 
Running oblitpiely across this masmiry between the entrance and the 
gallery opening there are traces of a joint (PI. LXXllI. 1). The passage 
walls of the entrance ;u"t* -vertical and built of well-trimmed slabs, iiot 
coursed, but ])acked with slats. The south and e;7st sectors of the revetment 
arv' very much rouglu'r iu form, for there is uo batter, coursing, nor packing 
with slats, and the stones are irregular in sha])e. though they ]>resent a 
smooth face at the rv'vv'tment. Hetween the joints on either side of the cell 
th(> wall consists of well-l;nd and rather thin slabs, but to the north large 
blocks are charactei'istic. and there is to be found one of the finest stretches 
of masonry in the fort, making Ji w;dl with a marked batter of 1 : 4 (PI. 
EXXll. 2). Xear tlu" staircase the wall is jm)re vertical and the stones 
more* irregular in sha])e. and "slatting" occurs. There are again traces of 
,‘1 joint running obliciuely u]) the masonry between the staircase entrance and 
the main mitrance. at about tlu' Hue of the south set of stejvs (PI. IjXXIII. 1 ). 

The ])rimary floor abutted a])])arently without signs of disturbance 
u])on all these tyi)es of masv)nry. so that there is no evidence that the 
variations are due to reconditioning in later phases of the occupation of 
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the fort. The joints on either side of the eell and the variations in the 
masonry thus eonstitute ])artieidar eases of a general jiroblem. 

We wordd suggest an explanation along the following lines. The outer 
half of the rampart hetw€*en the outer revthment and the median faee. 
together with stretches of the foundations of the inner half, as for instance 
in the south-east sector, were constructed by the builders first of all. 
Then the individual features, such as the cell, the staircases, the entrance 
and the gallery, were erected one at a time, often after some ridjbish and 
chipjhngs from the masons’ hands had accumulated within the enclosure. 
This would account for the presence of the whelk shells at the foot of the 
meilian wall, in the sections cut across the rampart in the south-east, and 
for the fact that some of the walling rests in the Ic infilling, not on bed- 
rock. Finally, the ga]>s between were built up.^ and trouble was not 
taken to see that the masonry was everywhere the same on the inside of 
the fort. Perha])s gang work is indicated, or the type of walling was a 
response to the (piality of the building stone available, for. while well- 
trimmed slabs were thought necessary for the outer face of the rain]iart. 

‘"seconds.” i.e. irregular blocks, appear to have been used to complete the 

inner revetment. 

It is to be borne in mind that the builders were probably not working 
to a detailed pre-arranged plan of 0 ]>erations. as the Kildonan fort does not 
follow a more or less stereotypetl form such as the Broch. ami. judging from 
an examinatioji of upwards of fifty forts which I myself have seeii in various 
parts of Argyll, there is no strictly parallel tyjte nor set model which the 
builders can have used as a i)rototyi)e. It may be that closer parallels 
will be revealed by future excavation or that they exist in Ireland, but 

on the whole I am tempted to think that the form of the dun is to a 

considerable degree a response to the conditions of the site, and that the 
final arrangement was arrived at by empirical methods. Mistakes may 
have been made, as with the alignment of the bar-hole ainl the height of 
the steps in the staircases, and ])ossibly the curious " cross-wall” in the 
south sector of the rampart was the beginning of some structure which was 
never com])leted. Nevertheless the ram])art a])])ears iji its final form as 
a well-constructed, integrated whole, and. although the form may be 
unusual, it does not seem to be freakish. Nowhere is the im])ressioTi given 
that the builders were expressing in their dim half-understood ]irinci]iles 
and lingering ideas of a decaying tradition. 

The IxTERioif of the Foht in Pekiou I. 

One of the most interesting features of the Kildonan fort is the ])resence 
beneath the iirimary floor of the infilling (Ic). to which reference has 

‘ The ciiiioU!, I'iglit angle allowing on toj) of tlie i-arnpai-t ju>t Mnitli of the cell l.efoie excavations 
began (see jiage ISS) probably represents one nl the teini>oraiy eniK of a •■.section" of the inasonrv. 
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repeatedly been made. This deposit is in places 4 to o feet deei>. and 
nsnally rests directly upon bedrock, but in the great hollow which originally 
existed in what is now the south central part of the fort there intervened 
a layer of bright yellow clay. 2 to 3 inches thick. This Ic stratum is 
normally almost coal black in colour and is made up of rather fine soil 
in which are embedded numerous large stones: pot-boilers and cracked 
stones occur freqntmtly. and large cpiantities of animal bones were found 
in the south central hollow. The builders apiiarently did not troidjle to 
make a level surface everywhere within the enclosure, for some of the 
upstanding jiortions of bedrock were left jutting above the ])rimary floor 
as the great “bosses” previously mentioned; it is difficult to estimate the 
original door-level owing to the fact that subsidence has probably occurred. 
Apart from these bosses, the infilling was encountered everywhere inside 
the fort and beneath the pavement in the entrance passage, but it was not 
excavated throughout. The task would have been one of considerable 
magnitude, and there was the difficulty of preserving the pavements and 
other structures on the ])rimary door, while, judging from the sections 
which were investigated down to bedrock, the deposit was extraordinarily 
poor in relics, apart from the animal bones. 

It seems an obvious expedient to 611 in the hollows in the bedrock to 
form a convenient door-level, and yet at Druiin an Diiiii. near Loch Sween. 
and at King's Cross Point in Arran, where the bedrock slo])es almost as 
steeply, the excavators seem to liave found no ti’aces of such a deposit: 
in the present state of our knowledge an indlling oji the scale of that at 
Kildonan must be considered an unusual feature. 

The investigation of the deposits associated with the primary occupa- 
tion (In a;id 16) presented considerable diffi<-ulty. In the drst place, the 
primary door was far from horizontal: the occupants of Kildonan II had 
systematically razed the buildings which undoiddedly existed in Period I 
within the enclosure formed by the rampart, presumably when they were 
attempting to form a level surface for a new door: and. dually, these 
inhabitants of Kildonan II added to the confusion by insetting the founda- 
tions of their OAvn buildings into the older strata (In. 6. and c). 

From the meagre evidence availabh* we provisionally obtain the following 
picture for Period I: A pavement ran inward between two walls, from the 
entrance to the central area of the fort, where it ended on the far side of 
a small hearth (H I 3 on the map). Around this j)avement there were 
half a dozen or so small huts, the bouiularies of which could not be 
])recisely defined; in at least two we found hearths (H I 1 and 2) formed 
of a horizontal slab and a low curb. Xo ])assages appear to have led either 
to the staircase, cell, or ladder, all of which opened from one or other 
of the enclosures. The huts were presumably small hovels, in contrast 
to the line rampart around them: the foundations, which remain, are not 
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altogether luilike tho-.e of the much later Nheiliiigs whieh one 'ionietiines 
encounters on moorland walks. The hut walls ])rol)al)ly consisted of 
'■tone and tiirf. laid upon stone foundations, and apart troni ;i \ag'ue 
tendency to branch or radiate from the central area they did not conform 
to a regtdar design. 

Kii.doxax 11 

In the general discussion of the depo.sits within the fort (page ISO) 
reference was made to a sterile loamy layer (lllc) which underlay the 
occupation debris of Period III. During the time which ela])sed between 
the oi'iginal building o])erations and the begiiining of the accumulation 
of this loam the interior of the fort was radically altered. At first sight 
this might suggest an entirely different occupation, but the changes which 
were made were i)robably not all simultaneous, and there is nothing in 
the stratification of the intervening deposits between the floor and 
the IIIc loam to indicate a gap in the occupation of any length of time. 
The simplest (‘xplanation seems to be that tlie inhabitants of Kildonan I 
themselves made some alterations — possibly the walling up of the stair- 
case is one — and tluit newcomers later razed the old interior walls, con- 
structed new huts, and introduced a new hearth type: perhaps there was 
a short period during which Kildonan was uninhabited, or jierhaps the 
fort was captured, suft'ered some destruction, and was immediately re- 
conditioned. An attem])t will now be made to describe the site as it was 
just before the IIIc loam commenced to accunudate. For convenience 
the reconditioned fort will be referred to as Kildonait II. and the time 
during which it was occu])ied as Period II. but it must be borne in mind 
that th(>re is no satisfactory evidence for assuming that there was an 
interval between the ])rimarv f)ccu]»atif>n ajid this later ]thase or ])eriod; 
in ]iractice it was ofteii cpiite ini[)ossibh* to dilferentiate the soil and 
rid)bish (and relics) which accumulated in Perifxls I a7ul II. 

d'he form of the entrance liad been considerably changed, aiid door- 
checks and bar-holes were a|)])arently out of fashion in Kildonan II times 
(PI. LXXIt'. 1 and 2). A solid block of masonry had beem constructed to 
reduce the o\iter two-thirds of the ]>assage t<j half the original width (see 
ma]). fig. 7). This secondary masonry was roughly built. exce])t for the 
western face, which consisted of large slabs, and was continuous with the 
outer revetment of the ram])art to the north. The new masonry commenced 
about a foot (jutwards from the old outer north coi-ner of the entrance, 
and rail iiiwards so that it just covered the bai-hole (jn the jiorth side. 
The new |)assage betweim the secomlary inasonry and the old south wall 
was rc(hiced to 2 feet IS inches at tin- outer end. and to 3 feet 8 inches where 
the constriction ended (see 7na])): the i7777er thi7-d of the ])assage co7iti7U7ed 
to be 8 feet to 8 feet (1 i77ches wi<le as befo7v. but it w;is 7-e])aved a77d the 
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old made practieally level. At the jimetion where the old floor in 

the narrow portion ran beneath the new ])avinfif there was a marked step 
upwards of’ about 0 inches, which was. however, masked by three large 



slabs in a row across the ])assage and lying aslant on the steji. The 
Haggiiig stones of tlu' new paving were so arranged as to leave a siuiken 
hearth (H II 1) in the corner between tlie old north wall and the eastern 
face of the secondary walling: it measured 2 feet along the old wall, and 
was 1 foot (1 to 9 inches wide: tliere was no curb, but it was floored 
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Ijy a horizDiital slab iieai'ly G inches below the siirrouiulin" jja vtMiuait. 
and when discovered was filled with brown i>eat ash. Presiunably a 
wuard was stationed in the wider ]iortion of the ])assace iji the sludter of 
the secondary masonry, and this “ <j;uartl-room " had been refloored and 
provided with a hearth: the three stones crossing’ the iiuuT end of the 
nari'ow part of the }iassa<re were ])robabIy to form a "tri]) step.” 

An almost exactly similar tyi)e of liearth was found just by the cross- 
wall in the south sector of the rain])art: this second example (H II 2) 
has been left intact within tlu* fort. Horizontal Hago-iug stones form 
three sides of a sunken floor measuring 1 foot 8 inches ])arallel to the 
rampart, and 1 foot 3-() indies wide: it was again floored by a 
horizontal slab G inches below the pavement around. The back consists 
of large thin slabs set on end in a row. parallel to the inner face of the 
rampart and about 7 inches away. When first uncovered there were 
quantities of brown ])eat ash in tlie hearth and on either side, almost as 
far as the galh>ry opening on the west but only I'or a foot or so to the east, 
where a line of stones running inwards from the rampart indicated the 
position of a wall. 

This hearth (H II 2) lay almost immediately below the IIIc loamy 
layer, aiul was more than a foot abovi' the level of the primary floor 
(39T feet as against 37-9 feet L.D.). so that there was no difficulty in 
recognising the two horizons. Elsewhere within the fort, flagging stones 
occurre<l at the horizon corresponding to that of hearth H II 2. and 
repaving was detected almost immediately below the IHc de])osit in the 
central area : in ^■ario^ls ])laces too. esjiecially in the south-west part of 
the fort, isolated slabs were lying at this ‘‘Kihlonan II” horizon (II6). 
as though somewhiit casual attempts had been made to lm])rove the earth 
flooring. Hut when this secondary jiaving was absent the soil between 
the ])rimary floor and the IIIc hiver {-onsisted of a uniform rleposit. very 
dark brown in colour, with ]>lentifid signs of occupation throughout. In 
other words, the distinction between the In occupation soil and the Yla h 
dej)osits was arbitrary, and hence the difficulty (jf separating the relics 
into Periods I and II. A further complication arose from the fact that 
the difference in level between the ]>riinary an<l secondary floors was often 
less than G inches, the considei-able thickness beneath hearth H H 2 hein<T 
quite exceptional. 

At this "lit” horizcjii there occurred a number of what a])peared to 
be sockets to su])port upright ]>osts or jtole.s (PI. LXXV, 2). The b(>st- 
l)reserved examples consisted of thr(>e or mort“ small stone slabs set on 
end, corjier to corner, to enclose a small ix'ctangular or trlangidar space 
G to 8 inches across: a number of these have been i)reserved within the 
fort. The iq)per edges of these stones projected well into the IIIc stratum, 
and some were actually incori)orated in the 1116 floor, but the lower etlges 
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(jften reached down to the lb horizon, and many ])enetrated the Ic iidillin^. 
Of a total of over forty possible examples it can be said with certainty 
that the jjreat majority were in nse in Period II. and had been inset into 
the lower deposits; in some cases the primary i)avements had been clearly 
disturbed in the construction. .Vlthough the remnants of a number were 
not encountered nntil the 16 door was excavatetl. it is highly probable 
that all belong to the later ]>eriod. though it must be stated for accuracy 
that some /aoj/ belong to the lower horizon. 

The sockets and large slabs which occurred at the same level give a 
moderately clear indication of the lay-out of the Kildonan II fort (see dg. 7, 
Kildo7ian II). 

It would appear that the fort was entered by a very narrow ])assage. 
at the inner end of which was a trip step, and then came a “guard-room'' 
X^rovided with a hearth. From the entrance, a ]iavement between two 
walls supported by u]iright posts led to a very small central courtyard, 
whence a narrow roughly jjaved passage led to the ladder in the south-east. 
On the so\ith side there were two enclosures, one in the sonth-west x)rovided 
with a hearth, and one a small semi-circular hut south of the ladder. 
Xorth of the ladder jjassage there was another enclosure extending to 
the cell: it is very doubtful whether a jiassage led to the cell mouth from 
the central courtyard. On the north side of the central iiavement there 
may haA C been two enclosures near the staircase, but there was no i)assage 
to the staircase entrance, which in all in-obability had been walled up during 
Period I. Finally, a roughly rectangular structure surrounded a “stone 
box" framed by three thin slabs on end rising from G inches to 1 foot 
2 inches above the door in the north central jiai’t of the fort. The 
com])arative absence of an accuimdation on the floor. a])art from the 
sterile loam, seems to suggest that the fort very qinckly went out of use 
after the reconditioning which has just been dcscilbed. It may have been 
])artially destroyed, but the re-k>\ elling of Period III makes it impossible 
to say Avith certainty, aiid the interior may simply have fallen into nun. 
as is suggested by the surviv.al of the sockets ajid the “stone box." 


Kildoxan III. 

Above the II6 floor and its associatetl structures there was fouiid. 
almost all over the interior of the fort, the stratum of light brown loaniv 
soil (IIIc) to which i-eference has ]>reviously been made. It was completelv 
dcA'oid of relics and of signs of occiqjation. and ])resumably was formed 
during a relatively long ga]) in the occupation of the Kildonan site. After 
this interval the Avhole of the interior was once more roughly levelled, and 
either flagged or cobbled with stones up to about 9 inches long. On this 
pavement a new set of huts came into being in the northern half of the 
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fort. The gallery filled in and walled u]i at the ” gallery o])ening" at 
this time: we di'^(•overed that the foundations of this short but well-hiult 
wall had been laid as deep as the le infilling, and for onct* the disturhance 
of the strata betweei\ Ir- and Hie was <-learly distinguishable. 

The entrance (see ma]). fig. S) was restore<l to its original width, but 
was repa\ ed at a higher level, about the height of the old bar-holes, 'I’he 
secondary masonry of Period II had been reduced in height, while the old 
guard-room and jiarrow ])art of the entrance had been filled in with large 
stones set on end to form the new pavement, which was thus about 3 feet 
above the old floor-lc\'cl of Kildonan I and II (figs. 5 and G). A low wall 
was discovered running for about 3 feet across the inner end of the passage 
from the inner south corner, but it had been damaged in the recent past, 
and in any case had suffered at the hands of the inhabitants in Periotl 
IV: its purpose was not ai)i)arent. The ])avement near the inner end 
of the entrance t(JO hafl been disturbed before excavatioits started: the 
outer ]jart. westwards from the old gallery, was in better condition, 
and descended by four large rough steps to the line of the outer revet- 
mejit to the rampart, and then ga^■e ])lace to an carth-and-stone rami), 
leading downwards with a gradient of about 1 in 5 to the iris bed at the 
foot of the hillock (see sections, fig. 0). There was nothing to indicate that 
this new passage was roofed, and almost certaizily it was open. 

The passage gave access to what appears to heave been an open yard 
occupying the whole of the southern half of the fort (see map. tig. 8): 
it was well ])aved near the entrance, but after about 10 feet or so gave 
place to a roughly cobbled floor stretching to the rampart on the south 
and south-east. There were no signs of walling nor of hearths, though 
stones of the walls of Period II sometimes projected through the cobbles. 
In the corner, at the old gallery ojzening. ipiantities of whelk shells and 
a few potsherds were found. 

A wall of some form or other seems to have run inwards along tin* 
north edge of the well-laid pa\emeut from the inner north corner of the 
ejitrance: the evidence, however, is ratlu'r doubtful, and the actual 
foundation-stones shown on the ma|> for Period 111 are in realitv the 
foundations of the earlier wall of Periods I and II. Ch'ar traces of wallin‘>’ 
ran to meet this line from the wall blocking nj) tin* old staircase, long ago 
filled in. In the enclosure so formed there a])()eared to lx* a hearth (H III 1) 
against the rami)art half-way between the entr;mce and the staircase. It 
consisted f)f a more carefnlly pav(‘d area than the cobbles aronnd, measur- 
ing 3 feet G iiiclu's by 3 feet, and was 2 or 3 im-hes above the general lloor- 
le\el. from which it was sejzarated by a low curb: no ash was found. 

Another hearth (11 III 2) was disco\(‘red on to]) of the boss on the 
north side of the cell mouth. A rough curb about 3 inches high was found 
on the jiorth and west sides, but on the south sifh* we fonnd onlv the 
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trencli where the curbstones had once been set ; the enclosure so 
formed measured 2 feet by 2 feet 3 indies. The wliole area was covered 



heartli itself was floored, as it were, by five larpe rounded ])ebbles, chipped 
with heat, measuring u]) to 5 or (i inches across. Now stones of an exactly 

VOL. LXXIII. 1 , 
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similar size and shape, showinji; sign.s of chipping, liad been found at various 
levels within the fort, and had been classed as “ hammer-stones. " but this 
situation appears to show that their true purjiose was in connection with 
cooking operations, possibly for providing heat for an oven : they were 
certainly not hammer-stones or pounders. 

This hearth (H III 2) appeared to lie in a small hut enclosure around 
the cell mouth (see map. fig. 8). the shape of which seemed to be given 
by a line of stones running inwards from the south jamb of the cell entrance 
to another line of stones, parallel to the ramiiart and about 8 feet away; 
the north-western wall ran to the rampart, so far as could be made out. 
about 1.3 feet north of the cell mouth. Between the enclosures of hearths 
H III 1 and H III 2 there were traces of possibly two other dwellings 
or huts (see map, Period III), of which the western a])pears to have 
had two very small annexes, by the north-east wall of the enclosure 
immediately north of the entrance. Yet another structure appears to 
have existed against the rampart on the south side of the cell mouth, but 
the traces are so vague that the dimensions cannot be given: it was 
probably about the same size and shape as the enclosure around hearth 
H III 2.' 

Although the gallery was filled in at this period and the entrance 
altered, there is nothing to suggest that the ramjiart as a whole was ex- 
tensively reconditioned: some rebuilding may have been undertaken, 
but we had no criterion by which to recognise masonry which was later 
than the original. 

•ludging by the half-dozen small huts and the comparatively large 
open yard, the inhabitants of the fort were few. even by comparison with 
the numbers li^■ing on the same site in the two earlier occupations. It 
would seem to be more in accordance with the facts to designate Kildonan III 
as a small fortified handet within the okl ramp.art rather than to class it 
as a “castle” of late medueval times, within which Period III clearlv 
falls. 

Kildoxax IY. 

Immedi.ately after the close of Period III. which cannot have lasted 
long, the whole of the interior was le\ elled to form a very roughly cobbled 
floor: this involved the almost complete de.struction of the existing walls, 
though it was not carried out so thoroughly as when the walls of Period I 
were razed. No hearths, walling, or anything else suggesting building 
occurred on the more or less horizontal floor which resultt'd ; the cobbles 
lay just beneath turf iu many places, and a tangle of bracken, briar, and 
whin roots had formed an almost im])enetrahl(> cover. In view of tin* 
disturbajice which these roots had caused, and the rough character of 
the pavement itself, it was very difhcidt to differentiate the cobbles 
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from the debris above. There is no doubt of their actual existence, 
however, and the best explanation seems to he that the settlement of 
Kildonan III was levelled and the interior of 
the fort used simply as a cattle-pen. 

The Relics. 

During the discussion of the deposits within 
the fort emphasis has been placed more than 
once upon the difficulty of separating the relics 
of Period I from those of Period II. and there 
was the same problem with regard to Periods 
III and lY; the jiresence of the stei'ile Ille 
loamy layer over most of the interior made 
it much easier to distinguish horizons II and 
III. hut, even so. the change was not always 
clear. The following list indicates as far as possible the horizon at which 
the various objects were found, but in some cases the classification into 
four i)eriods has perforce been abandoned. 

Period I. 

Domestic Pottery . — Alniost completely absent except for a small slierd. 1 inch 
across and •(! inch thick, of coarse reddish ware. 

Terra sigillata . — One small, very much hattei-ed sherd. -8 inch across and 
•4 inch thick, with faint traces of the red glaze on one side. Found at the 16 
horizon, hut close to an alignment of slabs inset in Period II. 'Jliere is a possi- 
bility. as Professor Childe has suggested to me. that this sherd might have been 
treasured for centuries as a charm or aimdet. Terra .siyillata has been found 
on a mimber of West ('oast sites of the Iron Age as far north as the Hebrides, 
and nearer Kintyre. at the forts of Ardifiiar and Dunadd. and at Keil t'ave, 
near the Mull of Kiutyre. 

Small Cap or Crucible . — Seven fragments of baked brown clay, rather soft, 
apparently I'orming parts of a small thick cup. roughly shaped, about 1-5 inch 
high and 2 o inclu's across extcnnally (see sections, iig. 10. .I). 

Clay and moulds for casting metal objects. Large patches of soft reddish 
clay were found frequently where Ic gave place to 16. Small pieces of reddish 
half-baked clay occurred commoidy. Sixteen fragments of baked reddish clay, 
with smooth shaped surfaces, forming ]>arts of moulds, or the clay binding for 
moulds, were found, and several fragments of baked grey clay, one resembling 
a nail head. 

Uronze . — Two small ])ieces. probably parts of a needle from near the eye 
section, measuring 1 11 inch and -4 inch long by -OS inch to T inch thick. 

Iron Ohj eels. These occurred cominonlv. but some were too corroded for 
trt'atment.i 

1. Awl-lik(‘ implement with a flattened blunt tang. 41 inches long and 

* I am vtry much imlchtcd to Jlis.s Annie S. Ri>Iicit-.on. and Jlr X. McIntyre of the Hunterian 

Museum, (ilasgovv University, wlio undertook the task ol cleaning tlie iron objects. 



Fig. a. The Kildonan Foit. 
Peiiod IV (the cattle lien). 
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•4 inch i)v -3 inch at tlie tiiicke^t at the junction of point and tang 
(PI. LXXVlI. Xo. 1). 

2. Small tanged knife with curved hack, portion measuring 2-8 inches long. 45 

inchat the widest, and -12 inch thick at the hack (PI. LXXVlI. No. 2). 

3. Knife, part of a hlade, 2-2 inches long, with a curved hack. 

4. Tanged knife, fragment, mostly tang. 34i inches long (Cl. LXXVlI. No. 3). 

.j. Small tanged knife with curved hack, portion of hlade 2-7 inches long 

(PI. LXXVlI. No. 4). 

These knives are similar to those obtained from Dunadd (see Proc. 

Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiv. p. 118). 

(5. Part of a large pin. or possibly the butt end of a chisel, measuring 3-o 
inches long and -7 inch by -o inch at the butt (PL LXXVlI. Xo. ti). 

7. Spear head, fragment at the junction of hlade and open socket. 1-7 

inch long. 

8. Nail, head and jiart of the shaft, 1-2 inch long. 

9. Nail or rivet heads. Four examples, the heads being about j’ inch 

across, and the shafts not more than 4 inch long. 

10. Part of a metal plate (?), with a rivet at the edge, 1-0 inch by -0 inch. 

11. Hollow tube. -2 inch long and -.j to -7 inch thick. 

12. Needle-like object. 2-4 inches long and -0.5 to -07 inch thick. 

13. Seven thin lengths of iron, 1 to 2 inches long. 

14. Three curved lengths of iron 2-0 inches, 2-0 inches, and -9 inch long. 

Iron slag occurred commonly, frequently in small pieces, but several flattened 
cone-shaped masses as much as 0 inches across were found. From the presence 
of the slag and the moulds there seems no doubt that the inhabitants of 
Kildonan I were iron-workers. Two fragments of limestone had been carried 
within the fort. 

Pncunel or Paste . — Half of a small disc. •(> inch diameter, of dull red material 
with dull yellow markings in two places on the upper edge. The bottom side 
is rough and Hat, the upper side smooth and hollowed, so that the disc is -1 inch 
thick at the edge and -OH inch at the centre (PL LXXVlI. Xo. 8). 

SpituHe Whorl or WeUjht. — A perforated disc of mica schist, thicker at one 
edge (-2.7 to (i inch) and Hattened at the thicker edge, with a diameter of l-7o 
to 1-8.5 inch. The perforation, -25 inch diameter, is nearer the thickened edge. 
One surface suggests that the object may have been split diagonally, and was 
originally (i iiudi thick (PI. LXXVHI, Xo. .I). 

Whorl or Toyyle. — Thin disc of schist, chipped at one edge. 1-8 inch in diameter, 
•2 inch thick, with a smalt central perforation, T.j inch in diameter. Fight 
radial lines are traceable on one ;,ide. The i)erforation seems too small for a 
whorl, and possibly the object is a toggle or button, affixed by a single cord, 
knotted at one end (PI. LXXN'lll. Xo. fi). 

Stone Discu. — Shaped discs of various sizes were found. 

1. Mica schist, 3-4 inches in diameter and -4 inch thick. 

Fragments of two others of slightly smaller diameter. 

2. (n) Shale. 1 -9 inch diameter, • 1 .7 inch thick ( PI. LXXVHI. Xo. 1). 

(b) Shale. 2 () inidies diameter. -2 inch thick (PI. LXX7TI1, Xo. 4). 

(c) Schist, 1-.7 inch diameter. -2 inch thick. 

3. Schist, IT inch diameter. T3 inch tln<-k. 

In addition, upwards of a dozen round flat beach pebbles of min h the same 
size as 2 and 3 were found. The lir.st group resemble pot-lids, hut 2 and 3 are 
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too small and may have been used in a ^ame; the smallest (3) will spin like 
a coin when tossed. 

W/ietfitoncs and V Polishers (PI. LXXYIII. Xo. 8). — Whetstone of mica schist. 
7-.> inches loiiff. rec-tanf^ular in cross-seetion (lip;. 10. A'o. 1). with rouTided edges, 
and tapering from 1-2 inch by 1-0 inch at the centre to 1-0 inch by -7 inch at 
the end. ■.I inc-h from one end. which is broken a little, there is a neat perforation. 
•2 inch in diameter. 




Fig. la. Itelics from the Kildonan Fort, ( j.) 


1. .Section& along and acros.s the Whetstone. I’eriod I. 

2. .Sections along and aeross the Whetstone. Period II. 

3. Kim. retl pottery from t>en<‘atli tlie pavement in front of tlie fell. Period I ( 1). 

4. Kim. fragment of pottery. Period II. 

5. f ross-seotion of clay cap or crncihle. Period I. 

li. Kronze Broocli. I'ermd I or II. draan by II. K. Kilbride-Jones (see Appendix I). 


There were fonnd, both at this horizon and the other three, a number of 
elongated stones about the size of a whetstone: some were very rough, others 
smooth and rounded at the ends, and might be whetstones or polishers. At 
the completion of excavations we had it series grading from smooth bars down 
to rough stones and large pebbles. At Period I horizon they occurred in two sizes : 
(n) Prom 4 to ti inches long, and up to 1-7 inch thick. 

(6) About 2 inches long, and up to -7 inch thick. 

Five examples of tyjie (a) and three of tyjie (b) may be classed as reasonablv 
certain implements, while eight very do4d>tfnl examples are to be recorded. 

Flint . — Chips and flakes occurred at ail four horizons, and twenty-nine may be 
associated with I’eriod I. They are usually grey or bntf in colour, one or two 
were reddish, and two showed signs of heating. One may show secondarv 
flaking (a scraper). The size varies from a grey Hake. 2-8 inches by 1-!) incli 
by -7 inch, to very small chips, and most are less than I inch. In all proba- 
bility they were used as strike-a-lights. and examples showing signs of working are 
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probably the remnants ot‘ older implements found by chance and brought within 
the fort for strike-a-lights. 

Qiiei-itti . — Discussed under a separate lieading. 

Bones . — Many fragments were found, but only one showed signs of working 
— an antler from which a tine had been sawn (see Api)endix HI). 

Carbon. — Occurred commonly (see Appendix IV). 

In addition, pot-boilers, heated and cracked stones, occurred commoidy. and 
sling stones were found. ■'Hammer-stones.” or pounders, or perhaps they may 
be referred to as heating stones, were sometimes encountered. Quartz chips 
were scattered throughout the soil at this and the second and third horizons. 

Pkkiod II. 

Domestic Pottery. — Three sherds of thick, coarse, reddish brown ware, show- 
ing traces of a smoothly rounded rim (fig. 19. 4). 

Moulds. — A dozen fragments of baked clay, probably from moulds. 

Lead. — Two pieces of lead rolled into small tubes or cylinders. 

1. From a piece 0.5 inch thick, rolled into a tube -2 to -3 inch in diameter 

and -7 inch long. 

2. From a jiiece '08 inch thick, rolled into a tube -7 inch in diameter and 

■7 inch long. A similar fragment was found at Dunadd. 

Iron Objects. 

1. Knife with curved back, fragment 1-8 inch long (PI. LXXVII. Xo. 5). 

2. Hollow tube. -7 inch long and -5 inch in diameter. Parts of others were 

also noted. 

3. Nail, broken at the point, 2-9 inches long. 

4. Nail head with shaft -7 inch long. 

5. Piece 2-5 inches long. -3 incli wide, and T inch thick at either end. and 

a third of the way along there is a sharp shoulder and then a gradual 
tapering to the other end. Mr A. J. H. Edwards suggested that it was 
part of a lock. 

9. Curved length, l-o inch long and -3 inch thick. 

7. Loop, much corroded, but apparently about 1-5 inch by 1-2 inch. Frag- 
ments of others were noted. 

Spindle Whorl. — Of baked clay with no glaze, maximum diameter 11 inch, 
height -0 inch, perforation -2.5 inch in diameter. Lower side gently rounded, 
upper side rising markedly near the perforation. 

Whetstones and 'i Polishers . — Whetstone: Greater part of a perforated whet- 
stone. now 4-5 inches long, smooth, oval in cross-section (see fig. 19. Xo. 2). 
measuring 1-2 by -9 inch. It is broken off at tlu' pi-rforatiou. but the other 
end is smoothly rounded and slightly flattened (PI. LXXVIII. Xo. 9). 

Smooth elongated stone. 5 inches long, which may represent a whetstone 
or x’olisher. and two doubtfid examx)les of a similar nature. 

Stone Pises, all schist. 

1. 2-5 inches in diameter and -2 inch thick (PI. LXXVIII. Xo. 3). 

2. 1-9 inch .. -15 .. ., 

3. 1-2 ., .. -3 .. .. 

4. -8 .. .. ,. -2 

Two round flat XJebbles. 

Flint.— Foi-ty-one were found, of which two may show signs of 

sec-ondary flaking. Colour: grey. bull, or reddish. Twenfy-one occurred 
together in a corner of the enclosure in front of the cell in a si)ace of about 
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2 square feet, most of them being large flakes varying from 2-7 to 1-5 inches. 
Of the remaining twenty only three were more than 1 inch long. One was 
a small scraper. A small piece of pitehstone was found. 

Carbon . — Occurred commonly (see Appendix lY). 

Bones. — Fragments, usually small (see Appendix III). 

Pot-boilers, heating stones, cracked stones, sling stones, quartz chips were 
freciuently eneounterecl. 

Pekiod I OR II. 

Domestic Pottery . — A large piece, 3 inches across and up to -0 inch thick, 
coarse in texture, and reddish brown in c-olour; the rim is j)lainly rounded 
(see fig. 10, Xo. 3). Found under the pavement with pebbles. It strongly 
resembles the sherds of Period II. so that the pavement itself may be of 
Period II date. 

Holloir Tube or Xeck of Pottery . — A fragment, in colour bluish grey, red on 
the outside. About 1 inch across. -2 inch thick, with a diameter of the tube 
about -8 inch. 

Bronze Brooch . — Found separately in two halves, forming a penannular 
brooch of the late seventh century a.d. (see Appendix I). From slightly above 
the level of the 16 floor, but below the 116 horizon: traces of walling in the 
neighbourhood may indicate some disturbance. While ai^parently belonging 
to the la horizon, it may in fact date Period II. 

Toggle . — A light perforated disc of black shale. 1-2 inch in diameter. T to 
To inch thick, with a central perforation -2 inch in diameter. Found at the 
same horizon as the brooch (PI. LXXVIII. Xo. 2). 

Beads . — Part of a dark-blue glass bead. -3 inch in diameter, perforation -2 inch 
in diameter; exterior slightly rounded and -2 inch long (PI. LXXYII. Xo. 9). 

About a quarter of a thin cylindrical bead of vitreous paste. The complete 
bead was probably -3 inch in diameter, -3.5 inch long, with narrow dull yellow 
raised bands at the two ends, and a blue ground crossed by white bands in the 
centre (PI. LXXVII. Xo. 7). 

Large Stone Objects . — The following were found at the II horizon, but in each 
case appeared to have been incorporated in walling or pavement, and probably 
belong as artifacts to Period I. 

Bar Mould . — Slab of schist. 12 inches by 9 inches by 3 to 7 inches thick. 
From one edge of the up])er surface run two deep grooves, one 31 inches long 
and 1 inch wide, the other II inch by h inch. From the adjacent side runs 
another groove, 2,', inches by inch. 

Mortars . — 

(а) Slab of schist, 1 foot 9 inches by 1 foot G inches by o inches, with a hollow 

worn in the centre of the upper side, 10 inches across and 21 inches 
deep, and another on tlu‘ under side, G inches across and ■; inch deep. 
This stone was used in the trip step across the entrance in Period 11. 

(б) Irregular piece of schist. 1 foot .> inches by 1 foot 3 inches and 4 to 10 

inches thick, with a deep hollow worn at one end. 8 inches across and 
4 inches deep, but partly broken away. Found in the walling on the 
north side of the ladder passage in Period II. 

(c) Slab of schist. 1 foot 9 inches by 2 feet 7 inches, with a shallow hollow 
near one edge, a inches across and 1 inch deep. 

((/) Irregular piece of schist. 10 inches by 14 inches, with a large hollow on 
one edge where it is obvioxisly broken across. 
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Socket Stoncfi . — A slab of schist measurinj; 1 foot o iiichos l)y 1 foot 3 inches 
hy 1 inches, split into two parts, and one end broken away. At the broken 
end there was a perforation. 2.'. inches across, and near the opposite end there 
is a deep socket. 1 J- incli wide at the top. Found in the secondary masonry in 
the entrance in Period II, and may be the socket stone for the gate in Period 1; 
it could be held in place by a peg driven through the perforation. 

Fragments of three other socket stones. 

On two stones there were deep markings which may have been natural, 
but on another. 12 inches by 10 inches by o inches, there is a curious pear-shaped 
hollow. 2 inches by 3 inches across, and it may be another bar mould. 

Staircase. 

The rubbish in the twin staircase probably accunudated in Period I. but 
owing to the impossibility of establishing this the relics, such as they are. have 
been listed separately. 

Rones in quantity: shells, including whelk, limpet, mussel, and oyster: 
some carbon in fragments: pot-boilers, heated and cracked stones, sling stones, 
quartz chips, limestone, and occasional slag. 

The Seaway. 

A very doubtful whetstone or polisher: three round flat pebbles: fragments 
of two discs, possibly pot-lids; bones in ejuantity: shells, including whelk, limpet, 
mussel, and oyster: pot-boilers; heated and cracked stones: baked clay: and 
ejuartz chips. 

Period III. 

Domestic Pottery . — T wo wares found. 

1. Light grey ware, upwards of 90 sherds. Found in the interior, in the 

cell, gallery, and entrance, and on the earth ramp sloiting down from 
the entrance. 

2. Light reddish ware, about two dozen fragments. One piece was found 

immediately under the III6 floor, on top of the IIIc deposit; all the 
others came from the cell. 

A report on this pottery by .Mr (1. Dunning will be found in Appendix II. 
He dates it to the end of the thirteenth or to tlu- early fourteenth century A.l). 

Iron Objects.— Much-corrode<l iron occurred occasionally. Onlv two pieces 
showed any recognisable shap«‘ after tn'atment. 

1. Large roughly oblong i>iece, 2-.'> inches long. 2 inches wide at one eiid. 

Ij’ inch at the other, -a inch thick at the wide end, -3.) inch at the other. 

2. Rather similar wedge-shaped olqect. 2-7 inches long: the thick end is 

l a inch wide and -ti inch thick: the thin end is curved outwards, and 
is 1 -8 inch wide and -2 to -3 inch thick. 

Iron slag occasionally. 

Ilulf-haked clay, a few fragments. 

Stone disc, a flat round pebble. 

Whetstones or Polishers. — No indubitable examples, but two smooth 

elongated stones, .) inches ami til inches long. 

Flint, four small chips. 

Jasper quartz, one fragment. 

Quern stones (see separate heading). 
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Pot-boilers, eraeked stones. heatin<' or hammer stones, sling stones: bone 
and carbon in very small pieces, both relatively uncommon: (juartz chips. 


Period IY. 

Three pieces of very much corroded iron: seventeen pieces of slag: two flint 
chips: a very doubtful examjile of a whetstone or polisher: a few fragments of 
carbon and bone: a few shells, mainly whelk: some sling stones and pot-boilers, 
but comparatively rare: quartz chips. 

A small piece of sandstone with two ■‘cup-markings" was found in this 
pavement. Cup-marked stones are common in Kintyre. and this fragment is 
jtrobahly part of one of these old stones. 

All this refuse may simply be overturned Period III material. 

The Cell. 

The relics are listed separately in view of the fact that the floor had apparently 
been disturbed in Period III. 

Pottery. — Twenty-four small sherds of light red ware and about a dozen 
of light grey ware, both associated with Period III. 

Pcar-ithaped jUnt with .secondary working— a leaf-shaped arrow-head. 

Mould . — A few fragments of baked clay. 

Slag . — Fragments of iron slag and a piece of dark glassy slag. 

Bones in cpialitity and large pockets of whelk shells. 

Quern Stones. 

-V, number of rotary quern stones were obtained, but owing to the fact that 
most of them had been incorporated into later walling or pavements after they 
had been worn out or broken, it is impossible to divide tbem into periods. The 
following list indicates the position in which each was found. Sections have 
been drawn of all the stones which are not too much damaged, i.c. I. 2, 4 to 7 
(see flg. 11). 

1. Xearly complete stone of schist, with a central perforation, countersunk, 
and near the edge a handle hole. 1 inch in diameter, slanting upwards and inwards 
towards the centre. 4die under side at the handle hole was broken. Diameter 
1(1 inches, thickness 2^ inches near the handle, and 3J inches at the opposite 
side. Found in the Ic infilling, resting against the foundation of the inner 
rev(‘tment to the rampart and o feet below the \h floor. 

2. Complete stone of schist, 14 inches in diameter. 2 to 2,1 inches thick, no 
handle hole. Found on floor Ih. 

3. ('ircular stone of schist. 1(1 inches in diameter, hut upper and lower faces 
too much damaged to estimate the thickness or shape. 

4. .Vbout a quarter of a sandstone quern. 3/ inches thick, with a radius of 
about o.l inches. The edge much less rounded than the above and smaller 
in diameter. Found at the 11 Ih level. 

5. About a third of a .sandstone (piern stone, 2] imdies thick with a radius 
of about 4 inches, the central perforation apparently very wide — about 2.V 
inches: the edge scarcely rounded, and generally similar to Xo. 4. Apparentlv 
from level III. 

(1. A third of a stone of schist, radius about (>.V inebes. and 2.1 inches thick. 
Found in the III6 pavement. 
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/. About a tliird of a stone ot schist, radius 8 indies. 2 to 2.', indies tliiek. 
Found at turf-level. 

8. About half of a mueh abraded (|uern stone of schist, diameter about 14 
indies, and 2^' indies thick. Found at turf-level. 





9. About half of a stone of schist, imidi worn, but apparentlv about 18 
indies diameter, and the hole for the pivot about 1 inch from the centre. Found 
in the 1\7) pavement. 

These querns seem to fall into two types. Type a, 1 to 3 and (i to 9 probablv 
belonprs to Feriod I : Type b. 4 and -i. may jiossiblv be associated with Period III ‘ 

In addition, there were found at the \b horizon two much smaller stoues 
ot schist, roupdily circular, and [lerforated approximately at th(> centre 

10. Diameter 0 indies, thickness up to 1 inch. Countersunk in the centre 
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for a pear-shaped perforation. -.55 to -7 inch across; hotli surfaces are very 
rough. 

11. About a quarter of another, with a circular perforation, apparently 
•7 inch across, but the stone itself cannot have been quite circular as the radius 
varies from 2^ to 3,V inches. Thickness about 1 inch, and with smooth upper 
and lower faces. 

Both may he net sinkers or. just possibly, the remnants of very small rotary 
quern stones. 

A circular stone of schist, about 11 inches in diameter and 3 inches thick, 
found in the 16 floor, resembled an unperforated quern stone: another. 13 
inches in diameter and 3 inches thick, was found in the III6 pavement. Both 
may be uiibored quern stones. 


The Dating. 

One of the most striking facts revealed by the excavations is the length 
of time Avhich elapsed between the construction of the fort and the final 
occupation. Within this sjian of many centuries there are four periods 
or phases to he distinguished and dated as nearly as possible. These four 
periods add to the interest of the site in many ways, but considering each 
individually the presence of the other three is a definite disadvantage, 
since the disturbance caused by successive reconditioning has destroyed 
much that wotdd have been of great interest on the three lower floors, 
and, as regards the upiierinost. where the chances of survival were better 
in this resi)ect. we appear to he dealing with nothing more than a cattle- 
pen. The disturbance is doubly regrettable in that it has rendered the 
dating very problematical; this matter would have been less serious had 
relics been found in large numbers, but the poverty of the inhabitants 
during the whole time the fort was in occupatioji has been made only too 
clear in the foregoing survey of artifacts, and the total number of dateahle 
objects is woefully small. 

Period III alone can he placed with accuracy from the two types of 
pottery found at this level: this reconditioiiing occurred in the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century a.d. Period lY. if it may be so 
termed, apparently followed immediately, hut there is no indication as 
to how long it lasted. The depth of the Illc sterile loam would seem to 
show a comi)aratively long gap between Periods II and III, itresumably 
of some centuries. 

The difficulty of distinguishing the relics of Period I from those of 
Period II, and the absence of evidence on stratigra])hical grounds for a 
lengthy gap between the two jihases. makes it imperative to consider 
both together. There are but two objects whose manufacture can he 
dated with any accuracy, the terra sajiUata and the ])enannular hroocli. 
They merely indicate that the fort was occui)ied until after the seventh 
century A.D.. and may have been built before the second century .\.D. 
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The general similarity of the other material to that obtained from Dunadd, 
oecnpied perhaps until the ninth eentiiry A.n.. is more striking than any 
vague resemblances to laibbish from early Iron Age sites where occni)atit)n 
ceased much earlier. Furthermore, tlie amount of rubliish and soil 
associated with the lo and IIo-c strata is certainly not in such quantity 
as to suggest a continuous occiipatioii from the second century onwards 
to perhaps the eighth century. Assuming that the terra sigiUata had 
survived as an amulet for a long time, one is tempted to suggest on these 
grounds that Periods I and II covered approximately the seventh and 
eighth centuries a.d. 

There are. however, a number of difficulties. In the first place, terra 
sigillata has been discovered on a number of Scottish sites which belong 
to the c-enturies about the beginning of the Christian Era. and it is barely 
ju.stifiable to attach so little significance fo the sherd from Kildonan. 
Secondly, the brooch may have been displaced from its true horizon, and 
date the second phase alone. Thirdly, whatever the relics alone may suggest, 
the general character of the fort considered se])arately would, on the whole, 
indicate an earlier date than the seventh century; this latter point must 
be considered in some detail. 

The ])osition. size, and general proportions of the dim differ in no very 
significant ways from the small stone forts of the west of Scotland which 
Professor Childe has called collectively “C'astles. ” ' and which appear 
to belong to the early Iron Age. Now the Broch type, which seems to 
be a specialised form of a “C'astle,” was normally provided with galleries, 
cells, a staircase, and an entrance with door-checks and bar-holes. The 
development of this s[)ecialised type has never been worked out. and at 
the beginning of excavations at Kildonan it was ho])ed to throw some 
light upon the problem, so .striking were the superficial indications of a 
fort closely related to the Broch. It is quite clear, however, that Kildonan 
is too late to be of significance in this respe<-t, since the round towers were 
fully developed by Roman times. Furthermore, the divergences from 
this highly specialised type are too great to establish a ilirect relation, 
and to find the true autecedenfs to the dim at Kildonan we must look 
elsewhere. 

It is to be remembered that cells occur in the “fastle” at Ardifuar. 
the south fort on Luing. and at Druim an Duin, to c[uote well-known 
examples near Kintyre; galleries have been noted at Dunburgidale on 
Bute, at Castlehaven in Kirkcudbright, and in the “(iaileried Duns" of 
Skye and the Hebrides: .staircases occur at South Luing. Ardifuar, and 
elsewhere; an entrance with door-<-hecks and har-holes is quite a normal 
feature iu a " Castle”: the "medhm face" may be far from rart", in view of 
the fact that so few of these stone-built ram])arts have been investigated. 

^ V. O, f'hildrt. Thr Prehisiortf of Srotlunfi, p. li»7. 
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It might be suggested that the parallels to the Broeh are equally parallels 
to the parent " Castle” type. Since the specialised Broch form was fully 
develoiied by Roman times, there is a marked hiatus if we are to place 
this specialised Kildonan type as late as the seventh century. Again, 
emi^hasis has more than once been placed upon the fact that Kildonan is a 
carefvdly integrated or co-ordinated structure, with a singular freshness 
of the individual features, and it is hard to conceive of it as a late freakish 
survival, or to assign a date seven centuries after the “Castles.” though 
apijearances may be misleading. 

Accepting, then, this rather obvious conclusion that the builders of 
Kildonan embodied in their dun a number of traits current at the time of 
the "Castles.” to turn now to the divergences from the ancestral tyjie. 
The twin staircase is unusual, but not a startling develo])ment : the “median 
face” may be a comparative rarity, but is merely a simplification of the 
gallery: the overhanging door-check would seem to be abnoriAal. but in 
the present state of our knowledge it woidd be unwise to attach too much 
imiJortance to it: the Ic infilling may be more reminiscent of a media?val 
castle than a iirehistoric fort, but it is an obvious exi)edient. and the absence 
of parallels in Scotland, though not in Ireland, may be due to Lack of 
knowledge or faulty excavation in the past — the records of the excavations 
at Druim an Duin and King’s Cross Point are regrettably vague on this 
point. In short, the divergences from the early "Castle” type are notable, 
but scarcely so marked as to suggest a long evolutionary period. 

The obvious parallels to the “(ialleried Duns” have not been stressed, 
in view of the fact that these forts are an unsolved problem in themselves. 

Summarising, all that the writer can say is that the fort at Kildonan 
may be as late as the seventh century, but that there are iiulications of 
an earlier date, though hardly before the second or third century A.n., 
since the relics as a whole are not typical of the normal early Iron -V.ge 
sites in Scotland. It is within this period that the Scots from Ireland were 
crossing to Argyll, and Kintyre and Antrina became parts of the same 
cultural province. A consideration of the historical background allows 
several alternatives from which to choose: 

1. That the fort was erected by the natives i)ossibly as a defence against 
Scottic raiders or invaders: Period II was presumably a Scottic 
reoccupation. 

It will be remembered that the dun is fairly well hidden at the head of the 
bay. and it is one of the remarkable features of the site that from the 
rampart there is a magnificent view of the sea from near the ilull to a 
point far iq) Kilbrannan Sound : it is an almost uninterrupted sea horizon 
of nearly 180^. The bay itself is very rocky to act as a haven, and far 
better landing-places can be found within a mile; the products of trade or 
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piracy are almost iion-cxistent : the inhabitants api)ear to liave been 
agriculturalists and stock-i-aisers. and possibly longshore fishermen. 

2. That the Scots themselves erecte<l the fort, and Period 11 was a 

reoccupation about the time of the Norse raids, or merely a 
later phase of the Scottic ])criod. 

The ’‘castle complex." Childe has suggested, may have been a cidtural 
drift from the south, and the resemblances to the "Castles" may be more 
directly to those of Ireland than Scotland. 

3. That the fort was erected after the Scottic migrations, and repre- 

sents a blending of native ajid Scottic iuHnences. 

Neither alternative solves what is perhaps the major problem— that of 
the Galleried Dims in general, and. in particular, why the inhabitants of 
Kintyre built a fort for which there are ai)parently no local parallels. 
(Jalleried Dims certainly seem to be comparative rarities, and while 
excavation might reveal further examples, diligent search in Argyllshire 
has left the writer unrewarded, though one or two sites are suggestive. It 
was in the hopes that others might find the data valuable in this resjiect 
that the surface indications of the Kildoiian dim. before excavations 
commenced, were plotted with care. 

Conclusion. 

To draw conclusions from a site of such complexity is to skate upon 
extremely thin ice. The arclueology of the Dark Ages is in its infancy, and 
]ierha])s in the future, after further excavations in the west of Scotland, 
the Klldonan site will assume its true ])ersi)ective. Had a long series of 
relics been ]ilaced on record, the various occupation levels would have 
provided a mcjst useful series for reference ])ur])oses: as it is. the fort must 
be taken as an earnest of things to come. Yet several jcoints have emerged 
and must not be overlooked when an imjxissc with regard to the dating 
has been reached. 

In the first i^lace. the investigation has showir that tlu‘ tc'chniqiu' of 
fort construction could be mcjre in\-olved than our knowledge has on the 
whole led us to believe. The gallery and median face, the suggestions 
of a breastwork, the twin staircase and ladder, the entrance with its jcecidiar 
gate arrangements, the cell, the deep iidilling below the ])rlniary lloor. and 
the seaway, all occurring togethcu'. suggest a type of fort which might 
almost vie with the Hroch as being one of the supreme achievements of the 
"castle complex." as Childe has named it. It a])j)ears to represent, ncjt 
an e])ilogue tcj the Droch phase, but ancrther s])ecialisati<)n and development 
of the parent culture. The fort was clearly occupied more or less in its 
liristine state until ])erhaps the eighth or ninth century, and this strongly 
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suggests that the “age” of the small stone forts of the west of Scotland 
must be ])rolonged until the beginnings of what is often thought of as the 
“age” of the mediaeval castle. The first reference to a stronghold at 
Dnnaverty near the Mull of Kintyre takes ns back apparently to the 
eighth century, since when the site was occupied more or less continuously 
until the massacre of the Hacdonald garrison in 1647. Clearly it is possible 
to envisage a gradual transition from the stone forts of the “castle complex” 
to the strongholds of the type of Kildonan. which continued in occupation 
until the period when authenticated examples of “media'val castles” were 
founded. It seems a far cry from Early Iron Age fort to Edwardian castle 
in the south of England, but in the west of Scotland the connection between 
stone fort and medijeval stronghold may be much more direct. 

Secondly, the study of types of rampai'ts is carried perhaps a stage 
further. The median face may not be a ivew discovery, but at Kildonan 
it is a prominent feature and a most illuminating example. Again, the 
gallery, iji the writer’s view, is to be considered primarily as a structural 
feature, and that the structural significance of a gallery was known and 
appreciated at this time may not be without importance in the study of 
the Broch. 

Thirdly, the individual features of the fort, such as the entrance, cell, 
staircase, and gallery, hark back to the pre-Scottic period, yet it is at least 
possible that the fort at Kildonan was post-Roman by some centuries: we 
are on very uncertain ground, but there may be an indication that the 
irruirtion of the Scots into Argyll did not produce such a marked change as 
some of our history books would suggest. 

Fourthly, the apparent poverty of the occupants of the dun at Kildonan 
throughout its long history deserves comment in view of the magnificence 
of the rampart. It may be more than a coincidence that the archaeology 
of the late ])re-historic period and the Dark Ages iii Scotland has so long 
remained obscure. 

Finally, a fifth conclusion must be added to tins speculative review. 
The two forts on cither point of Kildonan Bay. within a quarter of a mile 
from the galleried dim, provide a complementary study. If they are by 
some strange chance contemporaries, the excavation would throw some 
light upon Kildonan itself, and would carry interesting implications with 
regard to the density of ]iop\dation. If not. as is far more probable, then 
with the three occupations at Kildonan a long series of “cross-sections” 
of the cidtural history of 07ie locality would have been established no 
small achievement in the ])resent state of the arclueology of the west of 
Scotland. 
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APPENDIX I. 

REPORT ON PENANNILAR BROOCH FROM KILDONAN. 

By H. E. Kii.bride-Joxks. 

The brooch is in an extremely poor .state of preservation, and the 
right half is considerably more weathered than is the left half. The brooch 
is also unusually small, measuring only 32 mm. in greatest diameter. 
Little remidns to serve as a guide to its date except a small uncorroded 
])ortion of the left-hand terminal. The termiiials were rf)und. and thev 
were ornamented with three eoncentric circles in relief, and done in the 
herbschniU technique, surrounding a slightly domed centre. The hoop, 
like the terminals, is flat on the reverse side, and midway hetwc'en the two 
terminals there a])])ear to be indications of tbe former existence of a small 
decorated panel. These details can be most nearly paralleled on the 
eighth-century brooch from Croy. In\'erness-.shir(“ (Arch., 05. 230, tig. 174). 
There is little doubt, bowever. that the KildonaTi brooch is niort' closelv 
related to a tyi)e of nati’ce-made brooch showing Frankish iidluence. and 
represented by a .s])ecinien from Co. Antrim (li.M. AiKjIoSd.voti Guide. 
133. fig. 174). a type which, in Britain. i)robahly docs not Ifuig ])ost-date 
the Migration Period. Perhaps it belongs to the early seventh centurv. 
in view of the technique employed in decorating it. and also since orni- 
thomorijhic filmhe in the Frankish .style ])roduced no lasting effect on 
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foiitemporarv art in Britain, altliouj^li that t'ffec-t tended to persist in 
Ireland. The Kildonan brooch is approximately the same size as the 
('o. Antrim s])ecinien. l)nt tlie hoop lias thickened and tlie terminals have 
lost the beaks. Sparse thoxi^lr these data are. it would nevertheless 
probably be correct to say that the Kildonan brootdi belongs to the latter 
half of the seventh century. 


ARPEXDIX II. 

HHPORT OX .MKDI.EVAL POTTKRY FROM KILDOXAX FORT. 

CAMPHELTOWX. KIXTVRF. Dy O. (’. Di nmno. 

1. CooA iiifj-jiol from Jilling of Cell. 

Fig. 12. Cooking'-i>ot restored from fragments of rim and up]ier part of 
shoidder. and separate fragments of Ixase. "Idle wai-e is light red to bnff in 
section, mixed with line sand, and the surface is 
smooth and bnlT. discoloured grey by fire round 
the rim and on the base: the inm'r surface has a 
white coating. ])robably to render tlu“ vessel less 
porous. The pot is carefully wheel-turned, the 
sides are thin, and the outer surface on the 
shoulder is marked by horizontal rilling or Hutixig 
made whilst the ])ot was turning on the wheel. 

The rim is everted, thickcaied. and angular, and 
almost square in section: it has an intcu’nal beved 
and a small beading on the inner edg>'. Tin* base 
is dee|)ly sagging and the b;ise-angh‘ is sharp. 

Th(> pot is I.l inches I’im diameter, about ()1 inches shonlder diameti-r. and 
about inches high. 

It is ])ossible to date the pot within fairly close limits. In southern 
Ejigland cooking-])ots of similar pro])ortions and with similar angidar rims 
ar(' dated to tin- middle of late thirteenth centnry.^ In Scotland the 
closest analogy is a small cookiug-])ot rtunarkably similar to the Kihh)nan 
vessel, but with green glaze on the shoulder: - it was found at *\vi-. and 
contaiiied coins of Alexander IIP. John Baliol. and Etlward I. Cooking- 
])ots of the same charactx'r found els<“where in Scotland ar(‘ referred to the 
thirte<‘nth or early fourteenth century.® The ])eriod 1 2.5() -l.'l.jO mav be 
suggested as the most ixrobable date for the Kildonan cooking-pot. 

‘ Hnylciftli Castle. Kssex. where orcu]iatiini cea.sed shortly before 1277 (Trans. Essr.r Arch. Soc.. 
N.S., vol. xii. II. 1S2. lifr. 7). Hungay Castle, Suffolk, iiottery fiiiiu layer dated 121)1 (Troc. .Suffolk Jnsi. 
of Arch., vol. xxii. p. [VM, 1-P). 

- l*ror. Soc. Aitf. Scot., vol. Ivi. p. lio, tig. 4, 3. 

^ Ibid., tigs. 1. 4. and 5. 

VOI.. I.XXIII. 1 - 



Fig. 12. I'ooking-pot. 
IN liod III. (1.) 
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2. Jug from Level III. 

Fig. 13. — Jug restored from fragments of rim. neek. joined pieces of 
shoulder and side, and fragments of base. The ware is light grey in section, 
yellow or buff towards the outer surface, and mixed with fine dark-coloured 
grit which speckles the surface. The inside is grey and shows wheel-marks, 
the outer surface is yellow with buff tones and is discoloured grey in patches. 
The neck and shovdder fragments have well-marked external fluting, similar 

but more pronounced than on the 
cooking-i)ot from the cell filling. 
Moreover, glaze is present on a 
fragment of jieck and the upper 
part of the shoulder; the glaze 
appears to be only in patches, but 
is rather decayed, and is fairly 
thick and even, dark brown in 
colour. 

The rim is vertical with rounded 
lip, and is thickened outside to form 
an angle. The neck ai^pears to 
liaA'c been fairly cylindrical, passing 
gradually into a high rounded 
shoulder. The base sags deeply 
with sliai’i) base-angle, of which 
then' is sufficient to show that 
thumb-pressing was absent unless 
it was abnormally widely spaced. 
One large shoulder fragment has a 
thick(‘ning for the lower end of a 
handle, and the inside of the wall is pressed out by the potter's lingers in 
securing its attachment to the ]>ot. It is possibh' to obtain rim. shoidder. 
and base diametei's independently, so that the only ai)proximate measure- 
ment is the height: the jug is inches rim <liameter. lOf inches shoulder 
diameter, and about 12j inches high. The restoration could be made 
slightly taller, but not shorter. 

The stratigraphical evidence at Kildonan indicates that the cooking- 
pot and jug are of about the same date, for sherds of both classes were 
found amongst the stones forming the i)avement of Period III in the cell. 
This e\ idence is substantiated by the similar general character and technical 
finish (fluting) of both vessels. The jug is thertdore referred to the same 
period as the cooking-i)ot — that is, to the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century. Analogous jugs of this date are known from Scotland. Com- 
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parison may be made with a jug found at Carsx>liairn, Kirkeudbrightshired 
containing coins of not later than the early fourteenth century. This 
vessel is similar in jiroiDortions to the Kildonan jug. and has a cylindrical 
neck, squat globular body, and partial thumbing of the base-angle. Close 
X^arallels for the rim-section of the Kildonan jug are jirovided by sherds 
from a mound at Kidsneuk, Irvine. Ayrshire.- assigned to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. 


APPKXDIX III. 


THE BOXES AXD SHELLS. 

Miss M. I. Platt of the Natural History Deiiartment. the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, very kindly undertook the laborious task of identifying 
the bones and shells which were obtained during the coiirse of the excava- 
tions. Small fragments of bone, sometimes burnt, occui-red at all four 
occaqiation levels, and larger lueces and sometimes whole bones were 
very common in the le filling, and in the filling of the cell, seaway, and 
staircase. Only one jiiece showed signs of working: it was a xiortion of 
red deer antler (found in the Ic filling) from M'hich a tine had been sawn. 
One ox horn-core was found (in the seaway), and jiroved to be of the short- 
horn ^■ariety. One bone (Period I) was a iihalanx of the common seal, 
Phoca cifulina L. The classified list below has been constructed from the 
data i^rovided by Miss Platt. 


Period 1 
l^criod 1 1 
Periods I 
and II 
Cell 

Seaway 
Staircase 
Period III 
Period IN' 




d 
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XXX 

X 

X X 
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X 




\ X 
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X 
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X 




X X 
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X 

X 
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X X 




\ 

X 



(fragments of bone) 



X 




(fragments of bone) 

X 


X 





^ rrorcedings. vol. xlviii. p. 3i>8, tig. 2. 
^ Ibul.y Aol. lii. p. 08, iig, 3. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

THE ( HARCOAI.. 

The fragments were submitted to Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinl)urgh. who has groiijied them as follow.s: — 



Willow- 

Pojilai. 

llazL-l. 

iJiicli. 

Oak. 

A&li. 

Lime. 

Period I 

.•>() 

12 

(> 

4 

1 

ly 

Period II 

12 

3 


1 

1 


Periods I or II 
Period III 

31 

3 

3 


2 




Willow and ])oi)lar cannot be easily distinguished. 

There is some doubt as to tlu' authenticity of the fragment of lime of 
Period I. not to the identilication. 

The ])rei)on(leraiice of willow-poplar is probably to be exjdaincd by the 
nature of the ground, w hich is badly drained on the south and west. Hazel, 
ash. oak. and birch grow on the hillside behind the fort. 


Mond.vy, 10//( April 1939. 

ALEXANI)B:R O. CURLE, C.Y.O., LL.D., Vice-Prc.sident. 

in the Chair. 

Ballot having been taken, the following were electial F(“llow.s: Charles 
B. H. Butchart: H. H. Druinmoiul. M..\.; Angus ^lacLeod; F. Huirhead 
Motfat: Ferdinand dialler; Eric B. Porter; Daniel J. Sleigh. 

The .\c(-ounts of the Society for the year 1937—38. whicli had been 
circidated amongst tlu* Fellows. w(“re a])|)roved. 

Donations to the Museum atid Library, as per lists at end <h' \ohune. 
were intimated and thanks v(jterl to the Donors, and Purtdiases I'or the 
Library were announced. 

The following ( V)mmunication.s were read: — 
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I. 

TWO BRONZE AGE BURIALS. By ROBERT B. K. STEVENSON, 
M.A.. F.S.A.Scot.. Keeper of the AIuseum. 

1. OrxERSTOX Hile. AIidlotiiiax. 

In August 1938 Mr Adam Aiidorsou. shepherd, noticed an urn pro- 
tiaidiug in the shee]i-rubbed face of an old gravel ]iit 200 yards north-west 
of his house at Outerston Hill. On being informed. Mr J. W. Murray of 
Outerston told one of our Fellows. Mr .1. Kay. who visited the site and 
recognised the imiiortance of the discovery. Tlie urn was then left in situ 



Fip:. 1. KlFvati»»n and plan of Out«*i*ston Hill Imi ial. 


till the Trustees of the Arniston Estate could decide what to do with it. 
Aft(>r they had infornu'd the Musinim .\ntliorities. I went and removed 
the urn in the middle of November. 

The site was on tlie crest of a gravel ridge rnniiing parallel to the 
Moorfoot range and ibrming the edge of what ap])ears to the eye as a fairly 
level piece of rough ]iastnreland stretching to the hills, while on the other 
side the ground slo])es down toward Temide. The view of Moorfoots, 
Pentlands. ami the ]ilain of Ijothian is very tine. 

Below a slab of stone roughly 1 foot scpiare and 21 inches thick, whose 
top was 1 foot below the turf and one edge of which overlap])ed undisturbed 
gravel, was a cinerary urn erect ami half-fidl of clean burnt bones of an 
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adult. ^ the other lialf being quite em]ity and free of earth. It stood on 
the largest of four paving-stones, to one side of a pit dug in the gravel, 
1 foot 3 inches deep and 1 foot 10 inches across at the top (fig. 1). The 
pit had been filled with the remains of the pyre — burnt earth, hazel charcoal 
{Coryhis arcUana). burnt pebbles, and a very few tiny fragments of bone. 
The numerous pebbles may indicate that the cremation took i)lace nearby, 
on the gravel ridge. Besides the slab already mentioned, the ])it was 
closed by a rounded cobble 7 inches in length and a more massive block 

9 by 12 by I inches, which were laid at a slant, their highest parts being 

adjacent to the slab. Between these two lay a smaller squarish block. 
Above these stones was clean gravel. 

Besides the ashes, the urn contained part of a calcined flint flake 

11, by IJ inch with secondary working along the 

iqiiJer surface of both sides (lig. 2). also a broken piece 
of unburnt ox or deer bone 2 inches long (recently 
fractured), which had been split and is rubbed in 
]ilaces. and which suggests the thick end of a coarse 
l)in or bodkin. 

A puzzling feature was the presence among the 
burnt material in the pit of large pieces of a smashed 
pottery vessel. A majority of the pieces were lying 
below the thick block, which covered a sort of recess. 
()utei'..nii/Hii'L This rece.ss was. however, not an earlier burial dis- 

turbed. for its tilling was exactly the same as that 
of the rest of the i)it. The sherds were distorted and cracked by heat, and 
so had clearly been burnt on the pyre. Such a bnr7it offering of pottery 
has hardly ever been recoi'dtal. but sevm'al instances ha\ e recently been noted 
by .Mrs Piggott in a Deverel-Rindmrv urntield at Latch Farm. Hmits.- 

The cinerary urn is of the f)verhanging-rini type (PI. LXXIX. 1). Much 
of the iq)per ])art of the vessel, im-lnding most of the rim owing to the 
pressure of the covering slab, is missing. What remains is 11| inclu“s in 
height, estinuited rim dianu'ter lOj^ inches, 9| inches at the shmdder. and 
3 f inches across the base. 'Fhe overhanging rirn has bei>n mad(“ by api)ly- 
ing a layer (jf clay ^ inch thick to the iq)])er |)art of the neck. The rim 
is decorated with a \ aried and neatly made pattern of triangle's and vertical 
lines, which is not closely paralh'led. The bealy is brown, and buriushed 
though co7itaining larg<' grits. 

The J777xilii7ry vessel is of rather exceptional type (PI. LXXIX, 2. jieid fig. I, 
Ifl). The base and about n (juaider of the rest of the vessel aix' missing, and 
the flistortion causetl by the .secondary firing also ineikes the' recoeisteaicted 

1 The foilowin^f ran lx* idrntiMocl : n niimbor of tho flat bones of tlie .skull, fi-agment of inandible 
jib'Ces of vertebra? anil ribs, fra^nients of forearm bnne.s, and a of tin* head of a femur. 

- Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society^ Ib.'iS. pp. lSO-1. 
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measurements approximate only: height 7 inches, diameter at rim 5 inches, 
at liorizontal rib oi inches, at base inches. Immediately below the 
])lain rounded rim — which is not bcwelled like a food-vessel — is a continuous 
zigzag whip])ed cord im])ression. Two and a half inches below the rim 
is a horizontal raised rib. partly pressed out from the inside, on top of and 
underneath which are oblique incised strokes, the uppermost fairly deep. 
Above and below the rib the vessel is decorated with six rows rcsx>ectively 
of oblique strokes, each row being defined by a continuous horizontal line, 
all incised with a sharp tool. The only uiidecorated xiart of the vessel 
is the bottom Ij inch. The walls, about | inch thick, are x^artly bright 
red. jjartly grey, the latter being in jilaces just a thin film.^ Tlu're is a 
j)rox)ortion of large grits, but the surface is smooth. Although reinindiug 
one of the cordons of a cordoned urn, the rib is x>robably quite unconnected 
with that class of uru which is generally recognised as late in the series, 
for the covering of the whole vessel with decoration is more reminiscent 
of food-vessels on which obli([ue rows of incisions outlined with horizontal 
lines occur, as also whixqied cord zigzags, although indeed both motifs 
are found equally freciueutly on cinerary urns. Moreover, the ciiierary urn 
found in this grave is tyiiologically not far from the beginning of the series. 
We may thus discount any real affinity with the Deverel-Rimbury rite 
mentioned abo\'e. 

I have to thank Professor Low for examining and ri>])orting on the l.)ones ; 
Mr M. Y. Orr on the charcoal; Miss Platt on the piece of worked bone: also 
Mr Anderson and ^tr ^lurray lor i)vdjlic-sx>iritedly leaving the urn x^rotected 
it) sit)) till it could be thoroughly examined, and to the former for assistance 
in digging it out. Lastly, thanks are due to the Trustei's of the Ariiiston 
Estate for x'resenting the contents of the grave to the National Museum. 


2. WksT PlNKKKTON. BuOXBUHN. E.VST LoTHI.VX. 

At the beginuing of January 11)39 a x>ortion of a beaker was sent to 
the Museum by Mr J. Rennie of South Belton, near Dunbar. whereiq)ou I 
was sent to examine the site. At the end of December a tractor on the 
farm of M'est (Little) Pinkerton, near Broxburn. Dunbar, stove in the tox> 
of a short cist. aTul the x>iece of beaker was found in the corner. 

The site is on the rising ground about a mile from the sea. to which there 
is a wide view. About 2.‘)() yards ux>bill to the south-west are the farm 
buildings of AVest Pinkerton. 

dliere was no trace of a mound or cairn. The cover-stone of the cist 
was 2 feet below the surface, but only one corner remained in x'osition, 
the rest having broken ami fallen in so long ago as not to leave the slightest 

■ Siinilai- mottling, possibly also (ino to ro-liring, occui-s on :i fow other vessels in the Museum 

4 incense cups and a very iniuiatuiv ftnnl-vessel. 
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depression on the surface. It was part of this corner that the tractor broke 
into. The cover had heoTi about 2 inches thick and 0 h'ct 4 inches Ion”;, 
and seemed to extend 1 foot 0 indies on the north-west and 10 indies on 
the south-east beyoiul the side-slalis. wiviupf a hreadtli of at least 5.1 feet. 
Like the wall-slalis. which were 2 feet hi<>Ii. it was a sinirle very even ]uece 
of yellow tla<i<ry sandstone, jirobably carboniferous, which may have been 
fiuarriefl not far from the site of the grave. The long axis of the cist was 
40" east of north, magnetic, i.e. towards the sea. The wall-slabs weri' 
H inch thick, except the south-west, which being only 1 inch had 
collaiised long ago. The south-west end-slab was 8 feet 1 inch wide and 
the north-east 2 feet 1 1 inches. They were 4 feet 9 inches apart on the 
north-west and 4 feet 0 inches on the south-east, and fitteil fairly evenly, 
without any form of luting, between the side-slabs, which extended some 
0 inches beyond them. The floor of the cist was almost entirely covered by 
a slab of grey flaggy .sandstone 1 inch thick. Where this did not quite 
reach the sides, small additional iiieces had been laid. This slab rested 
directly on the natural gravelly subsoil into which the ci.st had been sunk. 

Directly on the door were the remains of two middh'-aged brachycranial 
males, heads to the north-east facing south-east (PI. LXXIX. 4). The hones 
of the first had Ix'en laid along the south-east side-slab, no bit more than 
9 incln‘s frtjm it. Part of the left foot was in articulation (unfortimately 
not shown in the ])hotograph). but the left calcaneus lay against the skidl 
at the other end of the cist. All the other bones were out of ])lace. I’lius 
the femurs lay end to end. alongside the corres]-)07iding tibiax and bevond. 
near the left foot, wei-e the tw<.> humeri side by side*. It is clear that the 
bones had been ])icked u]) individually. excei)t tin' foot mentioned, and 
laid carefully aside after skeletalisation. 

Presumably this had Ixh'ii done at tin* bui’ial of the second indi\ idnal. 
tVa- his sk('leton lay undisturbed in a contr.-icted [)ositi()n tm its left side. 
It occn])ied the rest of the cist except for 11 foot beyond its fet't. Tin* right 
hand was iq) to the fac<'. Hehind tin* shoulders, as \ery commonly, had 
stood a beaker with a brcjwny deposit in the bottom. 

'Fhe skidls had been protectefi by a ])iece of the co\'er remaiinng in 
position and by another piece resting <jbliquely against the end-slab. An 
obli(|U(* ])iec<' had also jirott'ctt'd the bonc's of tin* first skeleton, wink* much 
of the second had been crushed by |)art of the cover lying directly on top 
of it with not a s|)e( k of earth beneath. it was ob\ ions that the [)osition 
of the first skeleton could not have* beim due to a late casual disturbance. 
The size of the cist even suggests that the constructors may have anticii)ated 
the secondary interment, which may have taken jdace after an iiiterval 
of a \ery few years. Gorrie found two disturbed and one intact skeletons 
in a cist at We.st Puldrite. Orkney, but (h'cided against a Bronze Age date 
partly owing to the height of the individuals. 5 fei't 41 inches and 5 feet 
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0 indies: ^ but onr first skeleton may have been n feet 8 indies. It will 
be remembered that Greenwell and Mortimer frequently found several 
beaker interments under the same barrow and sometimes even in the same 
"rave.- Sometimes, ]lowe^■er. a hea}) of bones was found near a skeleton. 

The heaker as reeonstructed measures (if inehes in height, .if indies rim 
diameter. .) inehes at the bulge, and 31 indies at the base (PI. LXXIX, 3, 
and lig. 3. 2). It is red outside, but was ap])arently overtired and is blaek 
inside. Miieh has s]ilit along the lines of linilding. It is ornamented on 
the top of the flat rim by a single eriss-eross. tin the ntn-k is first a row of 
parallel oblique strokes eiit at the middle by a horizontal line, with another 
along the lower ends: then two rows of vertical chevrons, each with a 
horizontal line above and below. On the bulge is another chevron band 
with two horizontal lines above and below, while above the base are four 
horizontal lines. The whole decoration has been executed with the usual 
cogged instruinent. 

I must thank Professor Low for once again reporting on the skeletal 
material, and Dr J. Pringle for identifying the stones: also ^Ir Rennie for 
pi’omptly acquainting the Museum of the discovery while lea^■ing it 
undistiu'hed. and the grieve. Mr Fairbairn. for assistance during tin* 
excavation. Thanks are further due to His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe 
for adding the beaker to the Xational Collection. 

3. Tin: BriLDixc; Up of Pkeiiistouic Pottkuy. 

Th(‘ chief interest of the bt'aki'r is that, owing to the way in which it 
has sj)lit. it shows completely how it had been mad(‘ in stages. 8ur]>risingly 
little attention has been paid to the t'xtent and manner in which ]irehistoric 
pots were built nj). and some remarks may be all the more interesting as 
the matter has already been referred to this year hefore tlu' Society both by 
Professor ('hilde and ^Ir ('alder. 

Pre\ iously Professor Ghikh' remarked on it as a special feature at Skara. 
Brae.’® Dr Callander drew attention to three' otlu'r instances which he had 
come itcross. a food-vessel, a cinerary urn. and an Iron Age ])ot.^ In 1931 
Piggott recognised it as a characteristic of .Neolithie- B. .and addial that it was 
a “trick of ])e)tting that persisted in England into the Bronze .\ge.'' ^ 

‘ Pior. S<K-. Ant. Nco/., \(>1. Ixiii. ID2S-1?J>. p. 11M». The taller luul Nordic ft'atiire'J and 

\\,is ap'd about IS. For the pliy.-'ical features of tin* )>eaker folk, st'C Waline.''ley and Mogey, 
Journal oj A rcha'itlogi/. p. iMi. 

- (’oles list(“d Scottish instaiice.s ot multiple iiit tuTiieiits in short cists. iVoc. Sor. Anf. Scot., vol. xxxii. 
lSh7-liS. p. oD. In addition theie is ('rantit. near Kirkwall, ihiii.. vol. xliv. ji. 215; and 

F«Miiiehill. Dunft'rmhne. ihiJ.. ^ol. hii. lJ>22-23. j), 2t>!>. (ireenwell. Barroirs. Ixii: 5r«trtimer, 

Forty Years' Rrsrarchrs, Si, and c. 03. 

' l*roc. Sor. Anf. Scot., vol. Ixiii. l02S-2!h p. 200. 

* Ib'nL. vol, Ixiv. 102!t-3D. pp. Ii)3-5. 

^ Arcfnvolog'tral JournaL vol. Ixxxiii. 1031, ]>. 112; also Fhilde. ibid., pp. 58-lh 
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Dr Clears has recently given a Ihll account of a cinerary nrn from Fife.’^ 
Dr Cnrle noted that tlie Ljite Bronze Age domestic pots at Jarlshof had 
been Iniilt in zones. - Hiss Renton.® and recently Callander ^ and Shei>pard.° 
have noted Iron Age examjdes at Covesca. Eday. and Easthourn. Yorks, 
respectively; Sheppard refers to a foofl-vessel illustrated without comment 
by Mortimer, and sj)eaks of coiling, a matter which will be mentioned again 
later. It is true that there has thus heen an increasing awareness of the 
building technique, but in 1937 Dr Callander snmmed up the position by 
saying: "In making the se]>ulcliral and domestic vessels of the Stone. 

Bronze, and Early Iron Ages in Scotland, generally it was the practice to 
work u]i the clay from the base to the lip so that the wall was homogeneous, 
just as in wheel-turned pottery. Ihit. as I have already jiointed out. 
another method was occasionally enq)loyed both in the Bronze and Iron 
Ages." 

Beakers had mh been specifically mentioned, and so. starting with the 
West Pinkerton example. I looked over most of the broken and fragmentary 
beakers in the ^Juseum. and then at other classes of pottery too. whole or 
fully restored ^■essels being perforce omitted. Often very close inspection 
is needed, not only because the better made a pot is the less its joints are 
\'isible aTid a source of weakness, but also because of the tendency of the 
clay to ])roduce non-constructional fissures. Certiun and probable speci- 
mens. however, were sufficiently numerous to substantiate the a priori 
supposition that all our prehistoric pr»ts had hc'on built ii\ stages. The only 
exce()tion was the Neolithic A grouj). which gave no examples except, as 
Piggfitt has already- noted." the possibility ol' joins at the shoulder.** 

The number of exam[)les of stages in the dill'erent classes were: beakers, 
19. including string-ornamented beakers: food-vessel>. 20: cinerary urns. 
.32. and in ;iddition 9 where the evidence (udy sh(.)wed. as in the Outerston 

* Pror. Sof. A)if. Srof., Ynl, Ixxi. pp. 2oS-()l. 

- vol. Ixviii. p, 2Ury. 

vol. IxY. p. 2 ^) 2 . 

^ viil. Ixxi. 37. pji. 1 t7-50. 

’ Yfirk'^lnrf A rt'fiiroUnpriil Jtmrnul. I'.EHS. p. ID. 

^ Prnr. Soc. Anf. Smt.. vul. ]x\i. 1D3H-37, p. I 

• ())!. lit.. II. 71. Xi-Iilitliic .\ riilliMl-iivi'i- runs innst In- ol.suly ilist itir;uishc(l Imm nnis nniilc liy 
ndilis] strips. Hilt F.. K. l^v.-rns. risiti- Jaiti-iniJ ttf AirJufnUnn/, vnl. i. Fills, pp. .7ti 7. spnjiks (,| .ippliisl 
1 inis as ncii'in.il. TIi- ill list i.it.-s tin is'. tire liisl ln-inf; i.rl lii'i- nnciirivitii'iiif;. ( 'liilila. Jiiiini. /I'lii/. Sac. Ant. 
IrrIrniA. vol. I\v. 1 iili.5. p. ^21. nn-nt ions lliat sln-irls lioni .S|i|.\ c na ( 'a||if;|ii. uni- Iniilt up. and ill list i.itrs 
otif. 

“ (nari' Crowfoot. Pah -ihiic E.riih>mlinn Fluid (piiirh rli/. di si i ilics luodoi ii in iriiit i \ a pot- 

niaklrif;. Pots aio lii'Biin in tin’ .ifti-nioon hy sliapinp' a l.ilgc .sliallou howl out ol a lump ol clav. tliou 
stoin s ,11 O pl.icod .ill loiiiid it to picvonl i( saKmm; and it is lolt till rn \t d.i \ . 'I'lio noxt ]ioi tlon ol tin- 
lllii IS appliod .is .1 lollod-oiit saiisap’, altoi-walils lliimn’il witli tin- hands, and linally small iiiacrs aiv 
addl’d Hli.’i’o m’ci’ssai > to on ,’n up tin- i-iin. Allc-i t»o or- tlii-.’i’ days' drying till’ base is mado round with 
a kuifi’ usi’d .is a spokoslia vo. 

The Kikuyu ol Kony.i li.ivi- a dilli’i’i’iit si’riui’iicn. also foi- making lound-hottomcd jiots. Tlmy 
.st.iit, not with till’ haso, hut with tin- lowest ring. Wlien the I’lni is leaehed, thi’ iiot is tuirieit uiiside 
down and lelt to dry. till the hase ean Ire suiiiioi-teil. 1 irwe this infoiinat ion to ilr Kliud .Matlm, H..t. 
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Hill example, the addition of the overhangino: rim; ineease cups, 1: Iron 
Age, over a .score of different sites in the north and 2 in the south. 

A number of instances illustrate the architectural quality of the building 
ut) of parts or wholes. The West Pinkerton beaker (tig. 3. 2) had its base 
made of a slab of clay modelled u]) round the edge, causing as usual the 
centre of tin* base to be the thickest i)art and the outer edge to be concave. 
Then a stri]) of clay thiiined along the bottom and top was pressed down on 
the inside, forming an oblique joint, sharj) at the bottom and sloping uj) to 
the outside, where it curves outward and a little down. A second strip 
finishes the bulge of the vessel and turns out slightly to begin the neck. 
The first strij) of the neck was for obxious constructional reasons apx)lied 
to the outside. The next piece equally reasonably, consitlering the outward 
Hare of the neck, returned to the inside, and was smoothed down to cover 
thinly the inside of the join between the last two stri]>s. 'fhe rim was now 
finished off', not by flattening the top strij). but by adding what may bf'st 
be described as a half-strip. Much the same method of rim-making is 
shown by a tyt)ical Neolithic B thickened rim from Glenhna' (tig. 4. 9). 

It is very interesting that practically the same secpience. exi-e])t i)rt)bably 
for an extra strip in the low<'r half, woidd se«mi to have been followed in 
the case of a worse-made beaker of similar form, also from East Lothian, 
whose very carelessly executed decoration se<uns meant for a somewhat 
similar che\'r(jn scheme (fig. 3. 3): the details of building are. however, not 
so clear. Another fairly complete section is that of a little beaker from 
Cam Beg. Arran (tig. 3. 1). which also shows a half-strij). and possibly a 
fractional one as well, added to form the rim. 'I'he shoulder-])iece does not 
appear always to have been added on the outside. 

4'he method of building U]> food-vessi‘ls was just the same, simplitied 
by the greater thickness of the brxly. Of tlu' four exam])les illustrated, 
tig. 3. 4 shows the simplest method of forming the shouhler and is neaidv 
comph'te. Eig. 3. 7 is a slundderless vessi4 with a rim formed by a partlv 
modelled half-strip; its joints vai'v marktally in sha])e. Thi‘ other two are 
thinner, and ])i-rhaps for this i-eason tin' joints are moi-e obli([ue: fig. 3. 
has a rather inex])licable foi'in ol' rim. while tig. 3. (5 shows ;i carefidly 
balanced shoulder stT’it). A vessel iVom ('losebnrn. Dtunfries. had the 
shoidder strip apiilied to the outside. Here it may be noted that in none 
of the different tyi)es of x'ots examined w:ts there any instance that suggested 
what should strictly be termed ‘■ct)irmg." that is to say. strips forming a 
continuous s]iiral from base to lip. ln(h‘e<l it is more aiadutectural. and. if 
you start from a pimdied-up basic slab, also simj)ler. to make separate 
successive rings. 

Turning to cinerary urns, one is surprised to see in how many stages 

' ill- A. O. Ciiili' lias Iviniily ixniitcil out to mo that, lator still. Viking li.iml-iiiado pots wore limit 
in stagos. soo Proc, S’or. Ant. Scot., \ ol. Ixix. ji. 3iH>. 
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these ffreat vessels were built, but it is not ue<-essary to suppose that after 
the addition of each strix) there was an interval to allow it to harden. The 
base started just like the beaker (tip:. 4. 7). but the rim may become very 
comiilex. Dr Mears has already described the simi^le addition of the 
overhanpjinpf rim. Fip:. 4. 3 shows an intricate collared exainx^le. An urn 
of unusual tyx^e from Ireland (Bell Collection) (fig. 4. 2) had its ux)iJer stri])s, 
at least, ai)ijlied to the outside; but the strange two-iiiece rim is qiiite 
rational, for the xiotter, as always, wanted to build rather than model. An 
urn of biconical tyxJe has the rim made of a single strix? added to the 
shoidder in a most stable manner (fig. 4, 4). One enermsted urn (fig. 4. 5) 
has a straightforward groo\'ed shoulder, naturally treated by the x?otter 
as two shoulders, each with a joint, while the encrusted decoration consisting 
X?artly of oblique shoulder-stox)S has been added last. Ax)i?lied decoration, 
one would think, should come so naturally to people who made their x?ots 
by axJxfiyhig one strix? to another that it is surx?risii?g that it is not commoner. 
It would be interesting to see how often the cordons of cordoned urns are 
ax?x?hetL Eig. 4, 6 shows a variation of the shoulder. An mai fi'om 
Tillicoidtry had all its building strix?s ai?])lied to the outside. Dr Mears’ 
urn ax?x?roximates to simx?le “false-rim” joints morticing in the middle of 
the wall, like the much earlier coarse Skara Brae ware, of which fig. 4. 1 is 
an examx?le from Rinyo. where the otherwise more normal outside morticing 
is also occasionally to bo found. 

A broken incense cu]) shows that its lower x?art is of one ]?iece, x?i’esum- 
ably comx?leted by just another stage, of which x?art remains (fig. 4, 8). 

Coming finally to the Iron Age. Mr Calder’s coarse sherds from Eday 
have central morticing. A large ves.sel from Jarlshof (transitional) with 
its stages added to the inside (i.e. outside morticing) is interesting as showing 
how each stage might be made of several x>ieces j(?ined obli((uely (fig. 4. I.")). 
These joins can be more easily x>ressed tight than the horizontal ones, and, 
though occurring at least once in each stag(‘. are visible only in this one 
examx)le. The base illustrated is x)ossibiy not of the same vessel. A sherd 
from W’iltrow has very close-set rings (fig. 1. 14).' But a largt' number of 
the (>xam]?les from earthhouses and brochs dilfer from those that we have 
s(? far considered in that the joijits <ire only excex?tionally visibk* in the 
section, while the x><>tters did not smooth olf the inside of the vessels. 
From Galson there is an exaggerated instance of the residting stei)-like 
X)rojecti(?ns or folds (fig. 4. 12). of which a Romanizing rim from Covest'a 
(with central morticing, however) (fig. 4, 10) and a base from Bac Mhi(; 
Connain (fig. 4, 13) are more normal. The base is unusual in having an 
addition to the outside to conceal the concavity. Fig. 4. 1 1 shows a sherd 
with an estimated rim diameter of 74 inches which has \-erv narrow rings 
and is smoothed off neither inside nor out. 

‘ t'f. Proc. .S'or, Anl. Scot., v<il. Ixx. ji. ItiT, fig. 14, 1, 5. 
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At the moment the chief interest of the potter's stages is that always 
associated with x^eeping below the surface and studying the anatomy of 
things. The exterior is seen to reflect the skeleton, and the skeleton to be 
skilfully, indeed ingcnioiisly. adjusted to quick and controlled building. 
Even from this |ioint of view it may be hoped that plain black sections of 
jiots will give way more frequently to ones showing the structure. But the 
jjroblems raised by central, inside, and outside morticing, joins unsmoothed 
on the inside. Neolithic A jointless pots, or the finer details of the two 
beakers first considered, suggest that new jjoints of comparison may in 
time be jirovided for the classifier. 

I am indebted to Mr W. J. Macaiday for re-drawing tbe pottery. 


The following are the Museum references of the illustrations: — 

Fig. 3. 1. EO 309. Cam Beag. Arran; 2, KG 75. West Pinkerton. Dunbar: 3. KG 50. iSeton. East 
Lothian: 4. EK 38. no provenance; 5. EQ 80. Ey\ le. Aberdeeusliire; 0, EE 123. Altyre. Moray- 
shire; 7. EE 124. Kelso, Roxburghshire. 

Fig. 4. 1, HDA 2, Rinyo, Rousay; 2, KB 7. Ireland; 3. EA 84. no provenance: 4. EA 07. Largo, 
Fife; 5. EQ 210. Mill of INIarcus. Angus; 0. EA 75. Auchteiless. Aberdeenshire: 7, EQ 298. 
Drumolzier. Peeblesshire; 8, EC 10. Coulter. Lanarkshire; 9, EE 49. Glenluce. Wigtownshire; 
10. ini 199. Covesea. Morayshire; 11, HR 797, (ialson. Lewis; 12. GXA 371. Foshigarry. 
X. Cist; 13, GXB 131. Bac 5Ihic Connain. X. Cist; 14, Hl> 532. W'iltrow. Shetland: 15. — , 
Jarlshof, Sludland. 


SHOET CIST AT WEST PINKERTON. DUNBAR. NOTE ON THE 
HITMAN SKELETAL REMAINS. By ProtV^sor Alex. Low, M.A.,M.D. 

I'nfortunatoly the boiios of both skedotons arc i>oorly i^rcservcd and are 
fragmentary. 

Slelefoii Xo. 1 is that of an adidt male t)f good muscidar doveloiuneut. 
about middle age, aiul a])x)roximately 5 feet 8 inches in height. The skull 
is rexireseiited by th(> calvaria, the base ajid facial skeleton being missing. 
The sutural lines of the vaidt are mostly obliterated, the su])erciliary ridges 
are prominent, and the outline of the vjuilt. as st'eu from above, is a liroad 
ovoid and relatively short, the skidl being brachifcephaliv with a length- 
})readth index in the regioTi of 85. The lower jaw is rexiresented by the 
symi)hysis with three incisor teidh and a piece of the left angle with the 
last two molar teeth. A])art from a ])ieee of sacrum there are no vertebra^ 
or ribs belonging to this skeleton, only limb hones, mostly inqierfect. being 
re])resented. Of upiier liml) bones there are the lower two-thirtls of the 
shafts of both humeri, the head of a left radius, and small xneees of the 
shafts of both idna^. The right femur exee])t for head is intact, and the 
lower two-thirds of left femur: from length of right femur an axixiroximate 
stature of 5 feet 8 inches is calculated. Right tibia is fairly comx)lete and 
is well develoiied, showiiig lateral flattening of nx)xier third of shaft — 
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phityrucmia — and a sqnattin" taoet on tho antc'rior inarjjin ol‘ its lowt'r 
artifidar end. The left tibia and the libnhe are much eroded. Of the 
l)oncs of the foot the left calcaneus lay hesi<le the skidl-ca]). wliile a ])ie(a“ of 
the right calcaneus lav in the opposite corner of the cist. Curiously, of the 
hones of the left foot three cuneiforms. cid)oid. and the five metatarsals 
lie together near the lon er end of the left femur. 

Skrltion A'o. 2 is much decayed and. apparently nndistnrhed. lies on its 
h‘ft side in a hexed pf)sition: it is that t»f a middle-aged male. The skidl 
is very imperfect, but so far as can he seen it has characters similar to those 
of the other skull: the body of a powerful lower jaw has a comt)let(‘ set of 
teeth with crowns much ground down but showing no trace of tlisease. 
Of the skeleton of the trunk tlnu'e are twelve fragmentary vertebra' ai^d 
a half-dozen fragmentary ribs. Of u[>per limb bones — shaft of left clavicle 
and piece of left scapula : shaft of right hinuerus and a loft humerus, fairly 
complete. 32 cm. in length, and strongly marked: incomplete shafts of 
right ami left radii and ulnae: and in relative i)osition all the carpals. 
motacarpals. and three phalanges of tlu' right hand: of lower limb -middle 
third of right femur iitid u|)per two-thirds of left fragineihs of right and 
h'ft tibia and of right fibula: a large left patella and inij)erfeet talus and 
na\ icidar of left foot. 
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TI. 

MISCELLAXEA ROMAXO-CALEDOXICA. II. 

By Sir OEORfJE ^^rACDONALD. K.C.B.. LL.D., D.Litt.. 

Litt.D.. E.B.A.. H.R.S.A.. President. 

1. ROMAN COINS FOI'ND IN SCOTLAND. 

Sufficient material has acciiimilated to justify the piihlication of a 
third supplement to my original list of Roman coins found in Scotland. 
It will he convenient to adhere to the arrangement hitherto followed. 

(A) IsoEATED Finds from Roman Sites. 

(а) Sonth-Eaiiteni ScoflcDuI. 

Newste.M).- -In Felirnary 1984 I ivas shown a denarius of 4’iherius 
(Coh.^ i. iJ. 191. No. lo. with in\erted spear instead of sce])tre). which 
had been picked up at Newstead. It had seen inucli circulation. 

Inveresk. — TJu' Ecofs)uan of 27th August 1988 ri'ported the discovery 
of a denarius of Hadrian, in good condition, during the extension of the 
churchyard, ivhich partly ov<‘rlies tlu' Roman fort. To judge from the 
descri]ition. it may ha\e been one of the groui.) Coin- ii. ]). 186. Nos. 
8.53-56. 

(б) Soufh-U'esfern Scotland . 

Birrens. — Twelve coins were recovered during the excavations of 
1986 and 1937.- Unfortunately, all of them Mere in ])oor condition. 
Nothing Mdiatever coidd he made of tliree denarii and three ” second brass." ^ 
But Mr Percy Iledley Mas able to identify tMo denarii of Trajan (Coh.- 
ii. p. 81. No. 120. and j). 88. No. 190). tno "second brass" of the same 
Emperor M’ith obliterated reverses, and Imo "second brass" of Pius, 
both M'ith the tyiie of Britannia seated (C'oh.- ii. ]>. 282. No. 117). Mr 
Birley further records that he sum- in jirivate hands a M-orn bronze of 
Domitian and an antoninianus of Victorinus. both said to have been 
found in 1895. As indicated infra. i>. 272. 1 am unable to accept the 
alleged ])rovenance of the latter. 

Casteeda'kes. Miss Anne Robertson, of the Hunterian Museum, 
has shown me a "second brass" of Hadrian (C'oh.- ii. p. 170, No. 754). 

‘ I'romilingx. \iil. lii. (lillT-lS). iiji. 2li:5-7l): v<il. Uiii. (I!l2;i-2I). pp. 32,)-2!l: ami vol. Ixviii. 
(l'J33-;U). pp. 27-4(1. 

- Proceedings, vol. Ixxii. (liK17-3S). pp. f. 

^ 1 have- seen the cuiiib and liave iK»tliing to add to Mr Iledley’s excellent report, except perhaps 
that tile size and geiu'ral appearance ot the illegible pieces showed that none ot them was necessarily 
later than tin* reign of Conmiodus. 

VOL. LXXIII. 1(3 
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recovered (hirin" her excavations on this site in A])i'il 19:39. A second, 
iniadi corroiled, piece of bronze was pro})ably also a coin of Hadrian. 

(c) The Ai)fo}titu- IIV///. 

I3kai!Sden. — A (le>iarnis of Hadri;iii (Coh.- ii. ]). I.’)."). No. .’I:).")) was 
(big np in the garden of Mrs Ilrownlie. Anhaicraig. 'I’liorn Drive. Reai sden. 
on or near the line of the Wall and not far from the site of the fort, in 
May 19:38. It was IC foot nndergronnd. 

{(]) Srothuid \orth o/' the Aido}iiiie Wdll. 

-Crdocii. In D(M-einl)er 19:3. > the local schoolmaster showed me at 
the Museum a “first brass" c)f Hadrian (Coh.- ii. ]>. 189. No. 97:3). tbuml 
at Ardoch. 

Fexdocii. The descri[)tion. given in the Xeie Statistical Accoutdd of 
a deaaniift from this site enables it to Ix' identified with virtual certainty 
as one of the “autonomous" issues of Galba (Coh.- i. p. :348. No. 409). 

(B) Isolated Find.s eko.m Native Sites. 

Eogerstox (.ledburgh). - Mrs Oliver kindly scmt for my inspection a 
(loianus of 4’i-a,jan (Coh.- ii. p. 49. No. 279). found in 19:38 during excava- 
tions at “ 4'he (.’am] is.’’ 

Trapr.MX E.\w. In .Tune 1939 two additional denarii from this site 
reached the .Museum. They luul been discovered by Mr C'ruden during his 
investigation of the sti'ucturi' of tlu' rami)art. One was too mindi cori-oded 
to admit of ceitain identification, but it may ha\e been a Hadrian. The 
other belonged to the Rei)ublican ]>(“riod. having been minted by 1.,. Ndderins 
Aciscidus c. 4.-) B.i . (B.M. (Ad., i. ]>. .lilO. Nos. 4110 ff.). This is tlu' I'arliest 
coin yet recorded from 'fiaprain. 

(C) Isolati:d Finds fro.m Sites oe Indeteilmix.vte Cilvr.vcter. 

Fprer Teviotdali;. T owe to the lati- Mr .1. IM. Conic a reference 
t(j Trams. Haniek Arch. Sac., 1902 (p. 7). where it is stated that manv 
years ago an anreiis of Domitian. “as fresh and bi'autiful as the dav it 
came from the Roman Mint." was unearthed in “the encam|)ment on 
Rigghill. close by the ])resent farmhouse of ( 'aerlenrig.” The site has not 
yet be(‘n visited by the officers of the Royal Commission, but the O.S. 
Maj) marks a small rectangular entrenchment in tin* ])osition indicated. 

Rtukrslaw (Roxburghshire'). In December lO.'Ki Mrs Kelsall jire- 
sented to the Museum a “first brass" of Ves|)asian (('oh.- i. ]>. :399. Xos. 
419-21). found on Ruberslaw "more' than 90 yc'ars ago" bv Alfred Bald. 

‘ Perthshire, p. 273. Tliu passage, which was wi-iUeti hi 1S37. e, quiiteU liv Mr Richmond simra 
p. 140. ' < i • 
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One naturally recalls the Roman-dressed stones observed on and near 
the summit of the hill by Dr A. O. C'urle.i 

CoLDixciiAM (Berwickshire). — Dr Douglas .^impsou has drawn my 
attention to a footnote on p. 13 of Carr's History of C'oldinyhatn Priory. 
which records that "a small brass coin of Titus Vespasian has been found 
by Mr .lames Belaney. surgeon, on the farm of Ayton Law. about fifty 
yards distant from the site of a Roman encampment, now very much 
defaced." 


(D) Isoi.ATED Finds avith no Recorded Associations. 

New Luce. — In September 1930 I was shown a "small brass" of 
Constantins II. (Cob.- vii. p. 440, No. 44). Avhich had been found in the 
bed of the River Luce near New Luce. 

Maxton (Roxburghshire). — In April 1930 I had seen another "small 
brass" of Constantins II. (Cob.- vii. p. 492. No. 335). found on the banks 
of the Tweed near Maxton by Colonel Danford. 

Jedbi’RGII.- In the autumn of 1934 a billon coin of .Alexandria, issued 
in A'ear 2 of !Maximianus and having Nike on the reverse, was found about 
4 feet below the surface by workmen digging a drain in the old Horse- 
market. .ledburgh. 

North Behwk k. — In November 1934 Mr .1. S. Richardson kindly 
showed me a much-worn "first brass" of Pius and a ■'small brass" of 
Constantine the (Ireat (Coh.- A'ii. j). 290. No. 519). both said to have been 
dug u]) at North Berwick. 

(il’LL.VNE. - In 1935 Mr H. 3. Younger came iqion a "small brass" 
of Theodosius I. (Coh.- A’iii. p. 159. No. 41) in <“Xcavating a kitcheii-mitlden 
at Cndlane.-^ 

Ecclefech.an. In his Ri-port on Birrens Mr Biiley mentions a bron/.<“ 
<'Oiu of Maxentius (Coh.- vii. ]). 108. No. 27 or 28) "in mint condition." 
found about 1935 near Ecclefechan.'' 

Irvine. -In (Jctober 1937 Miss Anne Robertson iileutified a "middle 
brass" of Constans 1. (Coh.- vii. ]). 107. .No. 18). which had been dug up 
in a gai'th'U at Irvine. 

Coatbridge.- In November 1938 Miss Kobei'tsou showcnl me a bronze 
I'oiu which luul been found some we»*ks jireviously in Whifflet. a disti'ict 
of Coatbridgia by Nlr .1. 41. Daviilsoii. He had ])icki‘d it out of the uj)cast 
of a treiich 3.1 feet (h'C]). which w.as being cut to lay an I'xtra water su])j)lv. 
It proved to bi- an imitation of a Ckaudian <is. one of the grouj) dealt with 
by Mr C. II. V. Sutherland in No. 05 of tlu* .American Numismatic Societv's 
Notes find Monoyro pits. The head on the obverse and some of the letters 
of the inscription ct)idd be made out readily enough, but the reverse was 

' PrormliiigK. vol. x\xix. (liMM-5), pp. 22.") IE - Prori-oUngs. m, 1. Ixx. (103.5-30), p. 330, 

Prorccfli ntjs, vdI. Ixxii, (l‘.K?7-3S). ]>. 
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rubbed smooth. So far as I am aware, this is the first imitation Claudius 
recorded from Scotland, but it is matched by the Antonia from Norrie's 
Law. which (as I pointed out in my second supplement i) is also an imitation. 

IvxiGiiTswoOD (Glasgow). — In April I93.j I had sid)mitted to me a 
much-worn "second brass” of Hadrian (Coh.- ii. ji. 161. No. 642). dug iip 
6 feet helow the surface in this Glasgow suburb. 

Cauh’KE. — I n May 1934 Mr J. Nairn, Braidwood, Carluke, sent to me 
for identification two coins which he had thrown up when "digging in the 
orchard." They had hoth heen minted at Alexandria, one in the first regnal 
year of Diocletian with Hope as a type, the other in his fifth with Euseheia. 
An inc[uiry as to the depth at whi<-h they were lying elicited no resjionse. 
One caimot. therefore, discount the possibility that they were recent 
importations, thrown aside as valueless. - 

Stirling. — In the early summer of 1 939 a workman came upon a "second 
brass" of Tiberius (Coh.^ i. p. 54. No. 228) while demolishing the foundations 
of premises, now a garage, at the corner of Epper Craigs and Goosecroft 
Road. 

Ar( iiTKR.VRDER. — I am now able to correct and amplify the reference 
in O.S.A. to the coin "of the Emperor Titus Ycs^jasian” found here before 
1792.^ In 1938 ^Ir John Ritchie ilisinterred in the archives of the Perth 
^luseum a letter written, on 11th Sejh. 1784. by John (iillies. a well-known 
bookseller and anticpiary in the city, to the Rev. James Scott. Its purjiose 
was to enclose "a drawing of a Gold Medal of the Emperor Vespasian which 
was found last w eek in digging the foundation of the old Church of Auchter- 
arder." 4'lu' th'awing shows that it was not an aareas but a "second 
brass” (C(.h.^ i. j). 381. No. 181). 

Skye. --\\ hen in Skye in 1772. Piamant was ]n’(‘sented with "a Denarius, 
of the Lmperor Trajan, found on a moor near the shore of Loeli-Grisernis." ■* 
Loch (irisornish is just o\ er () miles N.E. of Dunvegaii Castle. 

Hoards of Silver. 

(5) Son/h- If esfern Scofianci. 

Kirkintili.ocii. — III May 1939 I was shown two stragglers from the 
hoard of denarii found here in 1893 ^ a Domitian (Coh.- i. j). 474. No. 51) 
and a Nerva (Coh.- ii. p. 3. No. 25). 

(c) Seolland XoriJi of the Anlonine Wall. 

Falkirk. — I have had an oi>portunity of examining four stragglers from 
the great hoard found at Falkirk in 1933. « They were denarii of Vespasian 

‘ Prorcriling'i. vol. Ixviii. (10H:i-3t). j). 3II. I'lxitnoto. 

- (T. Pmcnhngs. viil. Ixviii. ( I ). p. 31. •> Proierilmg.-,. veil. lii. (1I)17-LS), p. 240. 

' Tour in SrotUiml, 1st I'd. (1772), p. 344; 2ii(l i-il. (1770), pt. i., ]>. 344. 

5 Proceedings, vul. hi. (KUI-IS). pp. 202 L • Proceedings, vol. Ixviii. (1033-34), pp. 32 ff. 
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(Coll." i. p. 384. Xo. 226), Titus (Coh.- i. p. 443. Xo. 158). Hadrian (Coh.- ii. 
p. 187. Xo. 989). and Commodus (Coli.- iii. p. 295. Xo. 504). 

PORTMOAK (Kinross). — Shortly after the puhlieation of my last supple- 
ment a parcel of 26 denarii, belonging to a trust estate, were brought to the 
Museum for identitieation. A note preserved with them said that they had 
been found at Kirkness (Kinross) in 1851. in a moss. As Kirkness is in 
the Parish of Portmoak. there can be no doubt as to their having formed part 
of the hoard of 600 or 700 discussed in my original list.^ Here is an inventory 
of them: M. Antony (Coh.- i. ]ip. 41 f.. Xos. 26 If. — legionary number 
illegible), Yitellius (Coh.- i. p. .359. Xo. 45). Vespasian (Coh.- i. p. 396. Xo. 
373). Titus (Coh.- i. p. 442. Xo. 153). Domitian (Coh.- i. p. 504. X'o. 397). 
Xerva (Coh.- ii. p. 7. Xo. 59). Trajan (Coh.- ii. p. 27. Xo. 87 : ji. 57. Xo. 372; 
and p. 77. Xo. 575). Hadrian (Coh.- ii. ]>. 198, X'o. 1108. and ]). 224. Xo. 1425), 
Pius (Coh.- ii. p. 287, Xos. 155 and 156: p. 288. Xo. 164: p. 304. Xo. 344: 
and ]). 332. Xo. 631). Faustina Senior (Coh.-ii. ]i. 414. Xos. 1 (two sjieciniens) 
and 11 : p. 421. Xo. 108; and ]>. 425. Xo. 159). M. Aurelius (Coh.^ iii. p. 12, 
Xo. 102: p. 56. Xo. 543: and ]). 63. Xo. 628), Lucilla (Coh.- iii. p. 215, Xo. 7), 
and Commodus (Coh.- iii. p. 269. Xo. 311). 

Briglaxds (Kinross-shire). — In the early summer of 1938 Lord Clyde 
asked me to identify for him three denarii, which had been found at the 
mouth of a rabbit-burrow on his property of Briglands. The exact spot 
was on the bank of the Devon, about half a mile from Rumbling Bridge. 
They in-oved to be of Otho (Cob.- i. ]i. 353. Xo. 17). Vespasiait (C'oh.- i. 
]). 395. Xo. 36()). and Pius (Ct)h.- ii. ]). 292. X'o. 197). In returning them I 
suggested that they were probably “strays” from a hoai’d. and that a 
systematic search might be worth while. The whole area was accordingly 
carefidly cleared, with the residt that six others were recoverinl. They 
were of Julia Titi (Coh.- i. p. 4()6, Xo. 14). Trajan (Coh.- ii. p. 29. Xo. 156. 
and p. 44. Xo. 248), Hadrian (Coh.- ii. p. 198. Xo. 1102), Pius (Coh.- ii. 
p. 299, Xo. 284). and Commodus (Coh.- iii. ]>. 342, Xo. 879). Although the 
coin of Commodus was struck in .\.n. 183. considerations of locality suggest 
that this little luaird was not buried until the early years of the third 
century.- In other wonls, the likelihootl is that it belongeil to the same 
“late” class as the very much larger hoard from Kirkness. and that it 
had been concealed under .stress of the same set of circumstances. 

2. A XKW I.XSCHIPTIOX FK(D1 MCMRILLS. 

1 take this opportunity of putting on record the text, so far as it has 
been preserved, of the inscription on the portion of an altar discovered 
by Mr Samuel Smith at ^lumrills in the early winter of 1937 38.3 
kindly presented to the Xational Museum by IMr Forbes of Callendar. 


^ Proceedingfi, vul. lii. (1017—18), pp. 264 f. 
- Proceedingti, vol. lii. (1017-18), p. 275, 


® Sot* Mr Smith's “Note.” 
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It is part of a dedic-atioii to the Motlu'r (ioddesses l)y a certain Cassius, 
the or staudard-l^earer of a regiment that had once garrisoned 

the fort. Fnforttinately. the arc'U of the dii' is too restrictt'd to ha\e 
admitted any mention of the unit to wlncli he \vas attaclied. d’he frag- 
ment lias a maximum height of some 141 inches and a maximum hreadtli 
of 10 inches. As it probably represents three-cpiarters of the original, 
tlu' altar has been a small one. This, combined with the riahmcss of the 
workmanship (PL LXXX), indicates that the oblation was anything hnt 
costly. The letters, which have an average height of about 2 inches, read: 

CASSIVS 

SIGN 

MATRIBVS 

On the assumption that then' were five line.s in all it does not look 
as if there could luixe been more — the fifth was doubtless VSLLM, the 
stock formula, while the fourth would he occupied by one of the numerous 
epithets that are found attached to the noun in similar dedications. It 
has been suggested ^ that the missing word may be Ccnnpestriibiis). as 
the Campestres are often conjoined with the Matres and are twice men- 
tioned. though without the Matres. on inscriptions from the Antonine 
Walk- Equally. howe\er. it may IiaAi* been one of those presumably 
local designations which an* so common on the Continent and an example 
of which (^lldfcrri.^) occurivd on a lost altar from Craniond.^ It would 
he idle to guess further, for th(*re are nearly 130 such desigaiations to 
choose from. 

To the short account of the Mother Goddesses a]>pended to my descrip- 
tion ^ of the relief fi’fim Colinton. now remov(‘d to Fort Augustus. I take 
this opportunitx' of adding references to Ikmiy- Wissowa. Rmbdirijrlopadip, 
vol. xiv. (1930) pj). 2213 If. where. lK»we\'er. the Colinton relit'f has i-scaped 
the writer's notice - and to fUr Aiitpisl ().>■>' (1938), pp. 164 If. 

3. (JENER.IL .MLLVILLL'S PA PLUS. 

Tlu‘ story of Generjil Melville's disco\erv of the great cam])s in Strath- 
more has already been tf)hl in the ProcerfJiiifjKA In 1917 Mr E. W. M. 
Balfour iMclvilh*. a collatc'ral descendant. |)idjlished a hiograi)hical sketch 
<jt the General, written by .lolm Dougall. his secretary. a])pending to it 
a series of useful I'ootiiotes.® Soiiu' years later lu' i)lac(‘tl in my hands 
a small ])ackage of the General's p;i])ers. dealing maiidy with Roman 

^ Joiirn. of llonuni Stinfics. \o!. xxviii. p. 20 K 

- llonwn Wail in SnAlmnl (2iiil cil.), pp. 12S and 4:r{. Cl. .1 Itomini Frimticr PusI, p. 110. 

* vol. vii. Xo. 10S4. 

■* \ <)1. hi, (lOlT-lS). pp. tf. 

^ Vol. xxvni. 1 l-SUa-Ol), pp, 4s f(. (‘f. A rrhfrologui, vol, Ixviii. pp. Hiil IT, 

® Scotlish Hist. Review, vol. xiv. pp. 1 U) fl. 
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Scotland. ^ly first impression was that two or three of them mi^ht be 
worth rei)roducino' in e.ctoiso. A more leisurely examination, which has 
nnfortnnately had to he post]ioned until now. has brouoht a change of 
mind. A single. c(jmparatively short one will be printed below. For the 
rest a very general description should suffice. 

The most voluminous of the documents is the uufinislied draft of a 
letter which Lougall intended to address to Mr Robert \Miyte Melville, 
son of Mr .lolin Whyte or M’hyte Mehille of Bennochy. the tieneral's 
cousin and heir. The draft, which, though unfinished. cov(‘rs no fewer 
than 25 closely written folio ])ages. is dated 12tli July 1813. It shows 
that, soon after Melville's death in 1809. his successor had arranged that 
Bougall should ]iret)are for publication in a sum])tuous volume the uunierous 
essays on military history and tactics which had been included in the 
legacy. A ‘'List of !M.S.S. &c. Lent Jlr Doiigal from Cieneral Melville's 
Library" bears date 15th June 1810. and throws an instructive light on 
the variety of topics that the ]n‘oposed book would have touched upon. 
From the draft letter wo can gather that Mr John Whyte Melville had 
himself died in the intianal. and that his son was growing more and more 
impatient at what he regarded as Dougall's procrastination. Although the 
General had been dead for more than four years, and although the editor 
had from time to time l.ieen receiving instaluients of the stii)idated hono- 
rarium. the ])rogress made seems to have been virtually negligible. There 
is nothing to indicate why the letter was never completed. Wi' know 
only that the whole enterprise collapsed. 

DotigaU’s defence of himself tloes not concern us here. It is m(.)re to 
the purpose to numtion that a specimen of the contents of the projected 
volume has suinived. It extends to (il (juarto i)ages of manuscri])t. and 
has on the outsidt' the title. " .\gricola's (’am])s in Scotland, by Gtaieral 
Meh ille. " The heatliiig inside is "Apptmdix No. . See Memoirs, Ac., 
page ." When cartd'idly scrutinised, it ]>roves to be little more than 
a rehash by Dougall (.)f Melvilk‘'s contribution to Gougb's edition of 
Cani(h‘n's the only I'resh fact being a record of a rfotariiis of 

Pertinax found in Fife.- In this coniu'ction considerable sentimental 
inteiX'st attaches to a much-wt)rn half-sheet of notepaper endorsed. 
a])])arently in the (Jeneral's own handwriting. " 1754 Sketches of the Rom" 
Camps near Brechin and near Forfar in .\ngus." On one side is a rough 
sk(>tch-])lan. with dimensions, of the c;nn]) at Battledykes. and another 
of a small oval fort "I Mile West of Cloghton.” On the other are similar 
sketch-])lans of the tenpmrary cami> at Keithock and of the two Caterthnns. 

It will be rememl)ereil that it was in the summer of 1754 that Melville 
made his memorable disc-overies. It is. therefore, permissible to believe 

^ Vt)l. iii. pp, 11 1 * ir. in the eil. of lT8!t, ami vol. iv. pp. 15S ff. in the eil. of ISOli. 

" ProcrvduKjs. vol. lii. (Ihl7--l8). p. 238. 
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that these may he the jottings whieli he set down, if not aetnnlly iipon tlie 
ground, at all events as soon as lie had x>en and ink within reaeh. The 
same may he true of three other half-sheets, with similar sketeli-plans. 
endorsed respeetively “1754 June Roman Station at Iimerpell'ry." "1754 
Sketches of Plntrenchments near Aherhrothick in Angus." and "July 
1754 Remains of an Entrencliment on Downhead hill near Arbirlot in 
Angus." All these ]ilaees would he included in Melville’s itinerary of 

1754. when he "made a walking tour through a great part of the country 
by the MYst Highlands to E'ort William, across to the eastern shore at 
P'ort George, and then southward to Montrose, from which through Angus 
westward into Perthshire, and thence returned to Edinburgh." "Inner- 
peffry" is. of course, what is now usually called Strageath. The remaining 
two. like the Caterthuns and the fort near "Cloghton.” are of native origin. 
There is no reason to believe that Melville thought otherwise. Thej' 
have, therefore, nothing to do with Roman Caledonia, although the sketches 
may merit the attention of the Ancient Monuments Commission hy and 
hy. seeing that they represent the fortifications as they were nearly two 
centuries ago. 

From the handwriting it seems evident that the descriptive notes on 
the hack are not contemiiorary, but were added much later, and the 
conclusion is confirmed by a fifth half-sheet, endor.sed “1754 Remains of 
Roman Camps near Ardoch." which has on the inner side a plan of 
the I'ort and the two temporary camps at Ardoch. very much as they 
appear on jtl. xxx. of Roy's Military AHtiquHies. This cannot iiossihly he 
original, because .Mel\ ille himself tells us - that it was Roy who discoveri'd 
the tenii)Oi'ary camps at Ardoch and that the disco\ t‘rv was not made until 

1755. He must have hail an o])])ortunity of co])ying Roy’s ilrawiiig long 
before it was pnhlished. for he was practically blind hy the time the 

Hilary Anti(inHies a|)])eared. That he shoidd have had such an o])por- 
tunity is in no way surprising, for the two were on friendly terms for manv 
years and were both resilient in London. I^i-oof that tlii'y kept in touch 
with one another is fui'nished i)ilrr alia by a sera]) of pa])er. ohviouslv 
given or sent to Mehille when he was contemplating a tour. He has 
endorsed it "1778 June. Xote from Col. Roy concia-ning aiitiifuities in the 
North of Scotland." There is a further endorsation hy Dougall — "1778 
Memorandum from Col. Roy for 4Va\'elling North." Inside are two lines 
in Roy's handwriting. “Barra Hill near old INleldrum and "Hills near 
Forres seem to have Entrenchments.’’ Then follow jottings hy Melville 
himself of one or two other places which he evidently thought of visiting. 
These include Burghead. 

' Oounli's f'iDndrn. lor. rit. Tli<- Strathmori’ cam[>s won- (iKcovi-risl latw in tlip buinnu-r. in tlio 
cnui;,i’ of a jouinoy undoitakon siicoially to look for tla-iii. as tlir ir.sult of a carclnl loading of the 
Agrirold. 

“ Ibid. ^ Scp Procecdhigs, vol. Ixxi. (lH3(>-37), p. 377. 
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Apparently the jilan of a tonr was never carried out. Rut from a 
booklet of ] 0 double sheets, octavo size and stit<-hed in a co^'er. we learn 
that a journey of the kind had been made in the year precedinpf. The 
contents are entirely in Mehille’s own hand. Of the 32 availalile pages 
6 are blank and 22 are ocrmpied by “Cursory Heads of a short Trip made 
by Lt Geni Melvill & John Whyte Esq'"*^ of Bennoehy into the Shires 
of Angus. Kincardine & Aberdeen begun on the 19th & ended on the 
30th of September 1777.’’ The cousins went north by Brechin and 
Stonehaven and thence iip Deesitle and Braemar. returning by the Spittal 
of Olenshee. The “Heads,” which are in diary form, are very slight, 
being little more than lists of the houses where they stayed and the i^eople 
whom they met. They s]ient two nights with Lord Monboddo. who had 
entertained Johnson and Boswell four years previously and whose theories 
about iirimitive man drew from Johnson the sarcastic comment that 
he was “as jealous of his tail as a squirrel.” Their host joined them in an 
excursion which they made with Mr Barclay of Cry to the camp at Rae- 
dykes. about the Romanity of which Melville had no manner of doubt. ^ 
He also accepted a Romaii origin for a rectangidar fort near Fordoun,^ 
referring to it as follows: “There are very di.stinet remains of a Roman 
Castellum at present planted with firs abt 3(K) y'’^" east from the House of 
Fordoun- -we paced it and it was about 80 in length & foidy in breadth.” 
I do not know whether this entrenchment has ever been looked at with 
critical eyes since, but. in ^ iew t>f Melville’s opinion, it ileserves more than a 
passing glance. 

The remaining 4 pages of the booklet contain disjointed notices of the 
routes followed in journeying to and from Scotland in the ye^ars between 
177(1 and 1781, both inclusive. From tlu'se it may be gathered that the 
writer came at least as far as Edinburgh annually. He was also in corre- 
spondence' with various people interest'd in Scottish antiquities, among 
others with Lord Buchan, the founder of our Society. The only actual 
remnants of this in Mr Balfour Melville's packet are. however, an original 
letter from John Gillies, the Perth lKK)kseller and antiquary. ^ dated 7th July 
178.5, and five co])ies of letters from Melville himself, two of them addressed 
to Gillic's in 1785 and three adtlressed to Ca])t;iin Shand. the discoverer 
of GlenmaileTi.'* two in 1788 ajid one in 1789. None of these is of any 
im])oi-tance except the letter to Shand of 12th May 1788. long ago itrinted 
(from the original) in the Proceedini/s.^ Save for the two docximents to be 
dealt with under the next heading, the catalogue of papers is now almost 
conq)lete, the only others being (u) a- translation of a few sentences from 

^ It Seems, tlierefore, ttiat the Hiieompromisiiig opinion lie expressed in (xough's Camden rofon*ed 
only (as I suggested in Proceedings, vol. 1. (liH5-lG), p. 319) to the connection of the camp with the 
battle of Mons Graujiius. 

- Chahnei*s, Caledonia, vol. i. jb 177, footnote (d). 

^ See Proceedings, vol. Ixxi. (1930-37), pp. 373 if. 


® See supra, p. 244. 

® Vol. vii. (ISOO-OS). pp. 20 if 
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the Agricola made on 22nd Mareli 1778: {b) what a])]jear.s to he the I)e< 4 iniiing' 
of a list of ])hrases tVorn Livy in wliieh words like acicn. agtneu. piigtta. Icgio. 
and so on occur: and (c) a set of notes, dated 11th October 1772. and 
endorsed "Sketches from Armstrong's Map ol' Xortlmmherland relative 
to Fields of Hattie " all three elorpient of that de\ otion to the study of 
military history which was the c(»nsimnn^ passion of Melville's life. 


4. THE RO.MAX CAMP AT KAF.DYKKS. 

In descrihijio- the excavation of this camp more than 
ago. I endea\'onred to cl<>ar np the 



Danes were pursued to their 
ol'ten h(‘en discovei'ed among 
of an umajniinon size. Tliere 
Stoneha V(mi. 

Some are of opinion that this was .\giieola' 
attacked (hdgacus. Vid. Taeitiis de vita Agrieola 

‘ Promilingn. vnl. 1. ( l!^l.■)-l(i). pp. ;na ft. 


twenty years 
eonfnsif)n in which the different plans 
])ublished in the latter half of the 
eighteeitth centnry were involved. i 
Two iloemnents in Mr Balfour 
^lelville's packet throw fresh light 
u|)on the matter. If the lirst of 
them adfls a further element of 
mystery, the second finally settles 
what was. after all. the most import- 
ant point at issue — the source of 
Roy's information. 

The earliei’. unfortunately anony- 
mous. is entitled "Plan of a ('amp 
called Re-dykes, on the flramiiian 
Hills near Stoneliaxen. survey'd, 
August. 1778." It is rt'pi'oduced in 
lig. 1. letters referring to a series of 
(h'seriptivc* note's fit the sides being 
omitted, as tlie note's are' hardly 
relev.-mt tei our ^lurpose. He'iieath 
are' the si'iite'ue'es : 

4'lie' iinive'r^al treielitieen e)i' the 
e'eeiintrv is. thiit this wiis the' Camp 
eel the' .Scots, jere'vieens tee an e'li- 
gage'ine'iit with the' Dime's, whie'h 
e-e'itieiidy hiipjee'iie'el iiciU' this pliie-e. 
'flee' Hattie' is sieiel to h iive' lee'e'ii 
toiight hill-el hy Stonehii vi'ii & the 
ships witli giciit sliiiighti'r. Thi'ii' hii\e' 
the' siinel ol the' si'iishoie'. humiin hones 
is ii se'e'Ui'i' Hiiy A e-ommeielieius lliirheuir at 


Ciiinp. freim whie-h he 
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On tlie back is endorsed, in Douj^all's handwriting: 

Tins plan & description was sent )iy Robert Barclay of T rie. Esqr. 
j)roprietor of the land, to (hnieral (tlnni L* t!en') 5Ielvill. who had. with 
him. Lord Mondl>oddo. and .lohn M’hyte of Bennt)chy Esq’', in sinnnier 1777 
visited this Camp — and (1* Melvill <^ave a copy of it to his friend Major 
General Roy in wliose splendid posthnmons work it appears. 

That no reliance can be placed on the accuracy of tlie endorsement will 
be apparent from a. olance at Plate I. 1 XXXI. which is certainly not a repro- 
duction of fio'. 1. At the same time the latter is quite unlike any of the 
other ])lans illustrated in my original article. The date and the fact that 
it was in iMelville's possession sujr^est that it may be that of Professor 
Stuart, since we know that his survey was made in 1 m 8 and that his ])lan 
was seiit to the General. On tin* other haml. ho-. 1 differs more widely 
from the plan in the Htblujthcca Topu(ji'(t}>ht((i JBntdiuura. against wliich 
Stuart has no conqilaint to make, than it does from that in Roy's MilHary 
AtitiyuUiiJti. which he criticised adversely.'- Moreover, the sentences quoted 
above indicate tliat the draughtsman believed Raedykes to beloii”: tt) the 
days of the Scaudinaviau raiders, whereas Stuart considered it to liave 
been the canq) of Galcacus. The ])uzzle. I fear, must remain unsolved. 
Luckily the aitswer is of little importance. 

The second document, however, is of considtn-ably more interest. It 
is a double (piarto sheet, the first two ])ages of which are covered with 
a note in Roy's bold handwriting-. It is lieaded “Memoranda to (ienk 
^lelville concerning- the Position of the camp of Rae-l)ykes near Pry." 
and it reads: 

The Sketch on ti'ans[)ai-(Mit paper. wlii(-h aeconqianvs the'(' Remarks 
shews the general & relative sit mit ions of some ])laees near Stonehaven 
A I'ry. as taken from the .Map of Scotland. 

From the plan and .Mr Raclay's |s-/c| d<‘seri]>tion it seems to me that the 
Gamp is situated on the rising gi-ound Ix'tween the Farms called Sprhujhill 
and lui.slcrloirit. 

Query Is the meridian, drawn on the i)lan of the camp, that of the 
.Magnet, takem with a 'I'heoch-let r>r other such Instrument, or is it the true 
meridian found by any otlan- me.-ins-:' 

Into \^hat Burn or Brook doth the litth- Rill run which rises within the 
canq)':' 

In oi-der to lix the ])osition of the camp on ))m- Mjip. if a d'heodelet is 
placed 0)1 the top of the Giirnevhill. and Htauings ai-e taken from thence, 
to the prineip:il placi's in the .Neighbonrhoorl. marked on the sketch. vi/.G 
Stonehaven. Kii-k of Fotiesso)*. Margy House. ('))wie Ness &e.. th(' camp 
m;iy be insei-ted into the Map. with snnici<‘nt a<-curiiey. 

^^'onhl Mr Harehw be so good as order these Bejirings to be taken. ;\nd 
triinsmit th(>m: 01 - oi-der the camp to be drawn in its proper situation on 
the sk(‘teh. & retmii iff 

It is to bo observed that the camp is not so largi' as that at B;)ttle-l)ykes 
' Op, cit,, i>. :t2o. 
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near P’orfar: nor oven so groat as the largo one at .Vrdooh in Strathallan. 
It is undoubtedly one of Agrioola’s; probably one that he ueeupied after the 
Battle with Galgaous. and after he had made the Detaehmonts which wore 
sent on board the Fleet to sail round Britain. 

If this conjecture be founded, the Field of Battle should still bo sought 
for between Kiethwick & Fry, somewhere about Fettercairn or Montboddo. 

On the third page is a. postscript in Melville's hand ; 

N.B. The sketch on transparent paper is taken from the G* Map or 
survey plan of Scotland made from an actual survey by order of Government 
which was never published, but is just now in Col. Roy's possession, it is 
executed upon a scale of a 1000 yards to an inch. 

The fir.st of these ])as.sages confirms my surmise that Roy had never 
seen Raedykes. and that hi.s plan is the result of a survey carried out 
early in 1785 under Mr Barclay’s directions.* Melville being the intermediary, 
for there can he no doubt as to its being Plate LXXXI. which is the subject 
of the “ ^lemoranda.” That is made certain not only by the conspicuou.s 
position of the meridian, but still more by the presence of ‘’the little Rill 
. . . which rises within the camp." a feature that ap^iears in none of the 
other jilans. In his will Roy put the manuscript map, of w Inch Melville 
s^jeaks, at the disposal of "a most gracious sovereign.” ^ It passed into 
the King's Library and is j\ow' housed in the British Museum, where it 
is known as the Duke of Cumberland’s Map. As I was a little puzzled 
by the spelling of the jdace-naines in Roy’s note, as printed above. I invoked 
the help of Mr .lolur Allan, the Keeper of Coins, who kindly examined the 
original sheet from which the tracing was made. He tells me that there 
Eetteresso apjiears as Foteressy." that there is no "Margy House" or 
"Cowie Ness ” but only ‘‘Margy" and ‘‘Cowic',’’ and that the former from 
its position must be the modern Mergie. 

.5. nKALGlNRO.'^S. 

In the first set of these Misrrllanra s I rc'iiroduced from the archives 
of the Perth Literary and Antiquarian Society a pai)er which had heem 
read to the members in 1788 by Captain Alexander Shmid. By the court(‘sy 
of Mr John Ritchie I am now able to print a “Plan and Descri]ition of the 
Roma7^ Canqr at Dalginross. from a Young Gentleman Residing in its 
Neighbourhood.” There is no name attached, hut the date is 178(5. 
Fig. 2 shows the plan as Mr Calder has redrawn it from a tracing by Mr 
Ritchie, d’he relevant ])ortion of the accomi)anying "Observations" runs 
as follows: — 

Whether this l)e the Camp possessed by (Jalgacus and recorded by 
Tacitus, I know not, however it seems very ancient, for at tlie mark +, 

^ Op. cit., I)p. 330 f. = Arrhffologia, vol. IxYiii. pp. 2US f. 

® Proceedings, vol. ]xxi. (1036-37), pp, 373 ir. 
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the water has carried away a corner of the camp, and at this present time 
it is 8 or 10 acres distant to the westward. 

In the North ('amp the better sort iiad staid, where there is a trench 
within a trench, the innermost of which is very much defaced. At the same 
mark. + . tlicre is a tradition that the water was made to run eastward 
through the camp by a kind of subterraneous passage, but I imagine this 



to be a fable, however the Soutli Camp was supplied with water by a small 
ac(pieduct from Rouchell water which came east some where about the 
New Manse, and entered the Cam|) at the S. west corner. 

These old roads which a])pear on the ])lan. are still very neat and ]ier- 
fectly regidar. being causyed on each sitle by a double row of stones to keej^ 
up the gravel. 

A gold medal was i'ouiul here, with the impression of Titus Vespasian 
on one side thereof, together with a Hammer and a Spear. At A there is a 
large hard stone 2()-()l S<piai-<‘ foot for a luise and 8 feet high, and if I 
calculate right, it weighs 437 stoiuvs. 

Tu view of recent discoveries at Fendocli and at Birrens, the references 
to aqueducts are interesting. The fir.st of them may be less of a “fable” 
than the writer supposes; the “tradition” may well be founded on the 
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exposure of an uiiderorouiicl cliaunel. It is. ho\ve\'er. tin* plan tliat 
deserves most attention. Pixeept that tlu> cldrictiUv at the <>ates of tlu“ 
South Camp have l)een niisundersto(jd. it corresponds woiah-rfidly closely 
to Roy's plan, which was ('X(*cnted in 17.5.5 ^ but not ])idilished until 1792. 
Until it was nnide. therefore, antiipuiries had nothinj>' more reliahk' to 
"nide tlnan than tlie very unsatisfactory plate in the Hincvarid m Sept- 
cntriotKth' of (Jordon.- whose main concern with the site wiis to prove that 
it had h('en the scene of the battle with (Jalgacus. The "Young (lentle- 
man evidently regarded what he calls "C'astell Doin Ualig. " or "the 
round Castle Hill on the point of the Miur." as an integral part of the 
Roman defences, since it is ])laiidy "the Castle of Observation" to which 
the road fiom the wt'st gate of the smaller cami) h'ads. In a later and less 
adet|uate ]ilan. ]U’ei)ared in 1892 by "(Jeorge .M'Farlane. Land Surveyor. 
C'omrie. " which Mr Ritchie has been good enough to simd for my inspec- 
tion. it is designated "d’oum Chastell or Castle Knoll." If it is artificial 
it still exists -it may be a prehistoric cairn, for a "Court Knoll. " which 
a])])ears on M'Farlane's |)lan about 140 yanls E. of the N.E. corner of the 
South Camp, was opened some time before 1807 and found to contain 
a cist, in which was an urn with cremated remains.® 

fi. HIKRENS RECONSIDERED. 

Almost forty-five years have elapscal sinc(> the Society brought its 
exca\ation.s at Rirrens to a close. In the interval ex])erience elsewhere 
has taught us all a great (h“al. Nev<>rtheless. the ]‘>la7i then I'ecovered still 
retains much of its original value. I doubt whether the younger geiK'ra- 
tion. standing as they do on the shf)id<lers of their iinslccessors. arc* in 
a ])osition to rc*alise what a remarkable achievc*inent it was. Although 
.Mr Rarhoui*. the architect in chai'ge. had no preconcc*ivc‘d idc'as as to what 
In* was likc'ly to liiid. and although from first to last he had no com|)arable 
])lan to guide him. yet his profc'ssional skill and his ])ower of acute obsc'rva- 
tion. backc'd as they were by c'xceptional care and conscientiousnc'ss. 
enabled him to map out the intc'rmd arrangement of a ty])ical Roman 
(■asffUi(i)i with a completeness that had no ]>arallel in this comitry in its 
day. It woidd, howe\'('r. be unreasonable* to sup])os(* that, in the* e*ire*um- 
st<nie*e*s. he* could lueve* exh:uist(*d ;ill the* ]»ossibilitie*s of e“X])loratie)n. 
Accordingly those* of us who have* followed the* ste*;idy ele*\ e*le)pm(*nt of 
the technie|ue* of "digging" we*re* ve*ry gl.-eel to le*arn that the* Dmjifries 
Society, under the* e*nerge*tic direction of .Mr R. C. Reid, were* |)re)|)osing 
to reojeen Hirre*ns in the* hope that an ;ep])lie*atie)n of the* ne*we*r me*thoels 
might N'ield further information. 

' A rrhaolofjid, ^()l. IxYiii, pfi. 171 f. 

•- In my copy it I'.icl-s p. 10. Jloislcy’s jilaii. though lator-, i.s lor somr mi xphrahl.. reason «orse. 

’ This is stated in two otlier papers on Dealginross, hkewLsu in tlie I'ertli .Museum. 
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Siil)stantial monetary assistance was voted by tlie Council of our own 
Society, and a Re])ort on the o])erations of 193(5 and 1937 lias just been 
publisluHl ill the Proccerh As illness prevented my attendance at the 
meeting’ at whicli it was ]iresented. 1 must <-rave the iudulo'ence of the 
Socii'ty to offer a few belated observations on it now. my excuse being 
that no small ]iart of it is devoted, not to an objective account of what 
the spade re\ealed. but to an elaborate attempt to rewrite the history 
of Roman Scotland on somewhat novel lines. Mr Birley. who was in 
immediate charge of the work and has therefore acted as editor, is. of course, 
fully entitled to form his own opinions on the wider subject and to do his 
utmost to get others to accept them. At the same time the address to 
which his challenge is directed is so jilainly h'gible that 1 could not remain 
silent except at the risk of serious misunderstanding. Nor can I help 
regretting that he shouhl hav<' approached bis very difficult task in what can 
only be described as a controversial mood. He makes no secret of the fact 
that it was his dissatisfaction with the current interiiretation of the 189.) 
evidence from Birreus which led him "to initiate the excavations there in 
order to prove [his] point" (p. 278). Wlien peo])le dig up Roman or other 
remains in order to prove points rather than in order to ascertain facts, 
expi'riencc shows tliat arclueology is seldom the gainer. 

Put briefly, his "point" was that the fort' had been an integral iiart 
of the ITadriauic frontier system, and that, broadly speaking, its history 
must have been the same as the history of Bewcastle and Xetherby on 
the west, and of Risingham and ITigli Koclu'ster on tlu' east. It hardly 
needed his sketch-map to demonstrate tliat such a theory is ])rlnut fdcio 
reasonable (Miougli. -Vs a matti-r of fact, it is jiearly thirty years since 
1 myself wrote that " geograplii< ally. | Birreus] belongs as much to Hadriau's 
Mall as to Scotland. " - juul some ten yi'ars later I actually suggvsti'd that 
the fort might have started lib' as an outli('r of that forinidabU' barrier.® 
Nor can I claim to have been a pionei'r. for the ith'a was niot)ted at least 
as long ago ;is 1810.^ So tar. then. ;)s the possibilities of tlu' beginning 
are ctniceriu'd. ^Ir Birley aiul I an* in ;igreement. But we ])art com])anv 
as to the idtimate end. Where.'is 1 believe that the fort was probably 
;d)andou('d not lati'r than .V.l). 209. Mr Birh'y insists that it was occu])ied 
thronghont ])ractically the whole of tlu' third ct-ntury as wi'll as during 
a considc'rable ])ortion of tlu* fourth. In this he might ])erhai)s have 

ai) ])('aled to the powi'rful su])i)ort of llorsh'y.® But Horsley knew nothing 

t) f the eviilence of ISb."), and the evidt'uce of ISb.') is vital. 

^ \ ol. Ixxii. (li)37-3S) pji. 27.'> iT. Iti iH3li>r lo sa\i‘ uiuIud ot foDlnotps. iflrtivncrts 

l(* this Ih'iioit ai3‘ ins.'itipi, uitluii nniiul Inackt'ts. in tht‘ir .ippitipj ialt* places in text or notes, as the 
case may he. 

- Jio)nan Wall hi Scotland (1st eU.). j). ^ Damfric'i. Soc. Trans,, 3rd st-r.. vt)l. \iii. p. 78. 

^ By ifodgson. wlio was. liowever, misled by wroii^ inlormation as to the pro\ enanee til' an inscription 
(Ilisf. oj yvrlhtunhrrland. pt. ii. vol. iii. p. 251. (’(. also Bunns and Us Antiquilies (18!*7), p]>. bS f.). 

^ BriUuuua Jioniana, pp. 07 ami 115. 
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In 1911 I drew attention to the significance of the circumstances in 
which the fragments of the well-known dated inscri])tion. bearing the name 
of Julius Yerus. had been found by Mr Barbour.^ Some of them were in 
the well of the Headquarters Building, and others were scattered ahcjut 
the surrounding coui-tyard. With the story of Bar Hill before my eyes, 
the inh'rence seemed to me irresistible: the Building had never been 
restored after the demolition in the course of which tlie inscribed slab 
was torn from its place and smashed in pieces. In other words, the fort 
of A.n. 1-58. whenever it may have been destroyed, represented the last 
effort of the Romans to maintain their hold upon the position. Mr Birley 
dissents, and he bases his dissent upon two ])ro])ositions. to neither of which 
can I helie^■e that he would have committed himself had he looked more 
carefidly at the remains of the slab about which he was going to write. 

The first is that “if the inscription had still been in position when the 
fort was abandoned, its fragments should have been found fallen upon 
the street to the south of the prnicij>ia. for its original i)o.sition must have 
been in front of that building, where it could be seen by people ajiproaching 
from the porta pra’toria" (p. 282). There is not the faintest shadow of 
justification for the categorical "must." The statement is a pure as.sump- 
tion. utterly inconsistent with the appearance of the fragments themselves. 
Not only does the lettering stand out almost as clearly as if it had been 
cut yesterday, but one can still see quite distinctly — what can seldom be 
seen in inscriptions — the thin, light lines, iiever meant to be permanently 
visible, which have been ruhal horizontally across the stone to enable the 
workman to kee]) tin* indivitlual letters of uniform size. According to 
Mr Birley ([). 317). the slab must luive stood on the outside of the wall, 
facing the street, from A.i>. 158 to .v.D. 19(>. If it had done so. it is in- 
credible that, aftei- exposure to the rains and frosts and winds of Jiearly 
forty Scottish winters, the sandstone shoidd hav«> retained its original surface 
virtually intact. 

Still harder to reconcile with the archa'ological data is the second of 
the two ])rop(jsitions. which runs thus: “It can oidy be concluded that 
the inscription had been re-used, as was f)ften the case, as a flag or flags 
in the ])a^ed courtyard'’ (p. 282). .Hthough "ofttui” is rather an over- 
statenu'irt, it is uncpiestionably true that building-inscriptions sometimes 
came to such base uses. But it is ((lute imjiossible that anything of the 
kind can have hajipened in this jiarticular instance. To serve such a 
purjiose the slab must have been placed either face ujiwards or face down- 
wards. After what has been said in the iireceding ])aragra])h. there is no 
need to waste words in insi.sting that the face cannot have been "trodden 
under foot of man" for close iqion a hundred and forty years, as Mr Birlev's 
hypcjthesis re(j[uires, his dates being from a.d. 205 to A. D. 340 (p. 347). And, 

' Roman Wall in Scotland (IsteJ.), p. 3!)!). 
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even had the stone been laid faec downwards, the lettering wordd have 
been to some extent blurred through friction against the underlying soil, 
as witness, for exainple. the inscription from the door of Jedburgh Abbey, ^ 
and the later of the two from the barracks at Birdoswald.- Moreover, 
that it was not laid face downwards is conclusively shown by the con- 
dition of what would then have been the upper side. This is lumpy and 
rough-hewn, sufficiently ’'scabbled” to be suitable for building into a 
wall but not bearing the slightest trace of any endeavour to make it 
approximately level, not to say smooth, for walking u])on. And what 
about the altar from the Sacellum. dedicated by the same unit and obviously 
contemporary, which was also found in the well and whose fortunes were 
evidently linked to those of the building-inscription? Are we seriouslv 
asked to believe that it too. measuring as it tloes 3 feet f inches by 1 foot 
11 inches by 1 foot 7 inches, hatl been “re-useil as a dag or dags in the 
paved courtyard"? If not. where had it been lurking for the century and 
a half between A.D. 190 and A.i). 340? 

Speaking of the building-inscription. Mr Birley tells us that "analogies 
are not far to seek" (]i. 282). He is right. Unfortmiately. there is nothing 
very definite to be said about the first of the two which he brings forward, 
the broken slab from Rough Ca.stle — ex<-ept. indeed, that the position in 
which it was found suggests that its original place was inside rather than 
outside of the Headcpiarters Building, and that its a])pearance ])recludes 
the idea of its e^■er having been used as a pa\ing-stone.'* The analogy 
from Bar Hill, on the other hand, is probably a good deal closer than Mr 
Birley quite realised. lu the first place, both inscrijitions were found 
in the well of the courtyard, and each had for conqiany the altar from 
the Sacellum. Although the well at Birrens ])roduced nothing com- 
parable to the ()l linear feet of columns from tin* wc'll at Bar Hill, it is 
cpiite certain that in both cases the contents re])resented debris from the 
principia. thrown down by the wreckers when the fort was abandoned. 
In the second [ilace. a fresh examination of the inscribed fragments from 
Bar Hill ]iroves that the paving-stone tlu'orv would have as little to sav 
for itself there as it had at Birrens; the lettering on the face is sharp and 
clear, the surface of the back is rough-hewn and lumpy. At both forts, 
therefore, the buildiug-iiiscription was still in sifii when the laid came.* 

* Proceedings, vol. Ivii. (11*22-23), pp. IT.'l II. 

- Trans. Ctnnhcrlami anti Weshnorlantl Poe,, X..S. vol. xxx. pi. x. 

“ I can see no i-vidcncc for the positive assertion (p. 2S3) that it was tlie actual slab set up at the 
time of the erection of the tort iluring tlie governoi-ship ot Lollius I'rhicus. We siini)ly do not know. 

' I say "the end" advisedly. It has been suggested to me that at Uiirens the aqueduct, discovered 
by Mr Itichmond in IhdT. oilers another way out : the construction of this may have rendered it 
liossihle to rehuild and lestore the prinripia without clearing the well at all. But to leave the well 
in the condition m which it was found by the excavatoi-s in ISil,'; would have been an unheard-of piece 
of slovenliness, besides invedving the neglect of an invalu.ihle reserve of water. And. apart altogether 
from such considerations, the suggestion is ruled out by the fact that some of the fragments were scattered 
about the floor. 

VOL. LXXIII. 
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The parallel between Birreiis and Bar Hill can. however, be carried 
further. Accordinuf to Mr Birley (p. 283). ’‘there can be no doid)t'’ that 
the buildino-insci'iption from the latter shoidd be dated to the governor- 
shi]) of Lollius Urbicus. When I tir.st ])id}li8hed it.^ I mi<j;ht have been 
disposed to agrt>e. Now that we know so much more about the Antonine 
Wall than we did then. I dilfer very decidedly. I believe that the Bar 
Hill slab and altar may safely be ascribed to the same period as the slab 
and altar from Birrens that is. to round about A.D. 158 after Julius Yerus 
had supiu-essed the rising which led to the temporary abandonment, not 
oidy of the Dumfriesshire casfelJ it m . but also of the whole series of casteUa 
along the line of the Wall. It is certain that the Second Cohort of 
Tungrians rebuilt Birrens then, while a couple of altars survive to show' 
that the First Cohort of Germans, called Nervana. was the regiment that 
had preceded it there.® It is no less certain that it was the First Cohort 
of Bietasians whose memorials stood in the Headquarters Building at Bar 
Hill wheTi the fort was evacuated for the last time, and these were pre- 
sumably set up when that Cohort took the place of the First Cohort of 
Hamians. the names of tAvo of whose commanders occur on inscriptions 
found on the site. It is natural to su])pose that at both places the change 
of garrison, thus e])igraphically attested. Avas ])art of a reshuffle such as 
might A'ery aa cII folloAV the crushing of the reb(“llion. It may be objected 
that the Bar Hill slab Avas dedicated to Pius, and that there is reason to 
belicwe that the Avhole of tlu> forts on th(‘ Antonine Wall had to be rebuilt 
some time after his death in Itil. Bar Hill, hoAveAer. is not one of those 
that liaA'e yielded proof of throe periods. MoreoA or, unless there had been 
a fitrther change of garrison — and for such a change there is not a scrap 
of CA'idence forthcoming — a secoTid rebuilding, if it did take ])lace. Avould 
not necessarily liaAO entailetl any alteration OAen in the date of the 
iuscri])tinn. In the second century the tcuidency in these matters seems 
to luiAe been conserAatiAO.® 

But it is time to return to Birrens. To get the i)ers])eetiA'e there 
right, it must be recalled that the Reiiort of 1895 recognised two stages 
in the history of the fort — a “lArimary” and a “secondary.” It aaus 
during th(> earlier of these that th<“ 2>r/ac//aVi Avas laid out in the position 
and on the lines AA'hich it Avas destined to ritain during the period that 
folloAAcd: such changes as Avere introduced aife(t(>d th(“ inti“rnal arrange- 
ments only. Y'e are all agree<l about that. It is over the date Avhen 
the “primary” period began that troubh* arises. If he is to proA'e his 
point. Mr Birley must shoAv that it Avas in A.n. 158. and jiot (as I prefer 

‘ Rijinan Forts on the Bar JIill. pp. S2 fi. - CC. Jhimfrus. Bur. Trans.. 3nl si-r.. vol. \iii. p. 81. 

“ All cxtri-nif iii^tancL- o th.- pic-oi-ilcnt set liy llailiiaii. who loft oi' eopioil tho original inscrip- 

tion on all the numerous huililings he restoied. A conspicuous exaiiiiile of tliis is the Pantheon at 
Rome. Avliich still purports to have been ercctcil by Agnpiia. although it had been twice destroyed 
by lire before Hadrian’s restoration. 
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to think) fifteen or sixteen years earlier, wlien the Antonine Wall was 
built: it is essential that he should keep the "sei-ondary ’ period in hand 
for his tliird-eentury oecui)ation. 

One of the two main arguments which he draws from the ISO.") evidence 
is embodied in his paving-stone tlieorv, of which I have. I veiiture to hope, 
disiJosed. The other may he summarised as follows: “In Roman forts 
in Britain buttressing is reserved for the walls of granaries, where it is 
normal, and of Itath-houses. where it is occasionally employed. But at 
Birrens the walls of the pr/’/avp/o were buttressed, and so were 

those of the immediately adjoining prfctorinm or Commandant's House. 
Although such a phenomenon is unparalleled anywhere else in our island, 
‘in Raetia, and so far as I have been able to discover in Raetia alone, 
that is a common method of construction.' ^ Now it so hapi)ens that a 
detachment of the Secoiul Cohort of Tungri.ans is recorded as being in 
service in Raetia about the middle of the second century and as having 
been withdrawn shortly before a.d. 158. It is reasonable to ]iresume 
that they then joined tlu'ir <-omrades in taking over garrison-duty in 
Dumfriesshire. Must we not believe that it was they who im])orted 
into Scotland the novel architectural idea which found expression in the 
buttressed principia. or Headcpiarters Buikling. and the buttressed 
privtoriiDn erected in the new quarters of the Cohort'? If so. there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the ■i)rimarv' perioil began in A.D. 158." 

Eornndated in these terms, the plea is ingtaiious and plausible, even 
although it in\olves the implication that the Romans looked upon but- 
tressing as a form of architectural emiH'llishment. wlu'reas it was Tuerely 
a practical dcnice for strengthening walls that needed s[>ecial su])port, 
for some such reason as the weight of the roof they had to hear or the 
instability of their foundatiims. On the other hand, when the premises on 
which the argument rests are examined, they are seen to bi“ hopelessly un- 
sound. Let me quote them in their latest form: “We kjiow of no other fort 
in Britain where such buildings are treated in this way. but in Raetia there 
are several instances” (p. 282). The statement regaiding Raetia is inac- 
curate and misleading, while that regartling Britain is untrue. This is a hard 
.saying, hut the facts do not permit of a judgement less uncompromising. 

1 will begin with Raetia. Here we are referred for ])roof to live ratttrUa 
in that province and two in (Jermania. Superior (]:>. 282, footnote). A 
scrutiny of the plans of all seven residts in a picture very diil'erent from 
that which Hr Birley conjures u]). The search for a buttressed ])r(iinriiim 
is everywhere fruitless. Only .at Urspring and at Ridl'enhotl'en are there 
structures that coidd by any stretch of imaginatit)n he siqqiosed to he 
such, ami both of these are desca-ibetl by the excavators as granaries, a 

' Duiiifiiis. Sor. Trann., 3nl ser.. vdI. xx. p. lt;2. Tliat was writti-u in 1337. By 1938 examples 
in Upper (Jerinany (p. 382, lootnute) Imd been tliscovoi-ed. 
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diagnosis amply confirmed by the accompanying text. The quest for a 
Headquarters Building remotely resembling that at Birrens is equally 
vain. At Urspring the outline of the principia is well preserved, but it is 
completely innocent of buttresses. At Ruffenhoffen. on the other hand, 
not a trace of it is left. Sulz is in almost as evil case, the remains there 
being fragmentary and the buttresses, if any. doubtfid. At the other four 
forts there are certainly buttresses on the principia — one at Schierenhof. 
three at Murrhardt. four at Gnotzlu‘im. and five or six at Niederberg-. 
Except at Niederberg. however, where five are spaced at equal distances 
along the back wall, which plainly needed strengthening, all are jjlanted 
quite irregularly at obvious points of weakness. Such is the sum total of 
the evidence for the assertion that Raetia provided a model for the Birrens 
jjrincipia and the Birrens privtorimn with their schematically arranged 
buttresses, twenty-three — originally twenty-four — in the one case, and 
twenty in the other. 

Turning to Britain. I can only suggest that Mr Birley's voyage of 
discovery must have been restricted to a \'ery limited area. The numher 
of castella exca\'ated in our own island is. of course, considerably smaller 
than the nund)er ('xcavatc'd in Germany, and one might liave expected 
buttressed headquarters to be relatively fewer. A"et. by merely running niv 
eye along my own bookshelves and picking out plans at haphazard. I liave 
actually b(‘en able to muster more examjdes than Mr Birley cites from 
Raetia and Germania Superior combined. South of the Border he could 
have fcjund buttresses against the walls of the principia at Gellygaer. at 
Elslack. a7id at 'renq)leborough. Or. if he had veiitxired farther into the 
wilds of Caledonia, he would have seen tlnnn at Bar Hill, at Bahmuldy, 
and at Camelon. The last-named site is s]H‘cially instiaictive. Although 
at one point, if not at more, tlu're an' unmistakahh* signs of ])re\ious 
disturbance, the sid)soil was (‘^•idently somewhat treacherous to begin with. 
That is ])lain from tlu' fact that f>f the nine' buttresses reared against the 
walls of the bath-building in the “South Cam])." as many as four are 
afterthoughts. The buihling beside it, though incomi)h‘te. is cleaily lU'ither 
a suite <jf baths nor a granary, and yet it has had at least nine huttresses. 

As a rule, the buttressing in Britain is obviously designed to serve the 
same practical purpose as the buttressing in Raetia and Germania Su])erior. 
Only in the “North Cam])” at Camelon is there a hint of anything com- 
])arable to what Mr Barbour uncovered at Birrens. The principia of the 
Antonine fort there has been buttressed, and so has the hnilding adjoining 
it on the south. In both cases the buttresst's arc, in the words of the 
Report, 1 “intermittent,” but their ])osition is such as to indicate that 
th(>y may possibly represent the remnant of a regularly arrangi'd series. It 
must be remembered that the ground within the “North Cam])” had been 

‘ I’roccrdings, vol. xxxv. (11)00-1). p. 305. 
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intensively cultivated, and that sometimes the walls could be followed 
only by picking \ip the traces of the c-lay in which they had been bedded. 
In these circumstances it is easy to believe that more buttresses might 
have been noticed, if it had occurred to the excavators to look for them. 
They are not. however, essential. Even without them there is ample 
evidence to dispel the Raetian mirage. 

We have next to consider what weight can be attached to siich argu- 
ments in favour of a jjrolonged occu])ation as have been drawn (p. 279) 
from objects discovered at Birrens prior to the recent excavations. The 
gold coin of Constantins Chlorus. an impcrfe<-t description of which had 
misled both Horsley and Havertield. is frankly and rightly abandoned. 
The piece of cut glass, too. tentatively assigned to the third century in 
the 189.1 Report, is a])parently surrendered (p. 279). although with a 
reluctance (p. 33o) which it is not (aisy to uiulerstand. seeing that Dr 
J.ames t'urle. who was responsibh' for the original dating, is no longer 
]irepared to defend it. The gap thus left is Idled by three inscriptions 
"which, though they are not dated, should belong to the third century 
rather than the second." Since reading this explicit statement. I hav(> 
several times scanned all three carefully in a ^■ai7^ endeavour to iind any 
justification for separating them from their conpianioiis. I admit that 
I am no epigraphist. but my o])inion. for what it may be worth, is fortified 
by the fact that to my personal knowhalge Haverti('ld more than once 
scrutinised the whoh* Birrens group l ery closely without feeling it ni'cessary 
to ditlerentiate between the datt's of its constituent members. However, 
it will be only fair to hear what ^Ir Birley has tt) say. 

Let us take first what he calls "the .altar set up by the architect 
Amandus in honour of Biagantia" (p. 279). Tlu> words suggest sonu* doubt 
as to wln'ther he has exainimal the stone itstdf or even the illustration of 
it in the 189.') Report. H.ad he doin* sf). he could hardly have failed to 
notice that it is not an altar at all. It is a statuette of tlu* goddess, 
standing inside a ininiatun* temple.* N'o explanatioTi whatevt'r is \-ouch- 
safed as to why the "altar" — the word is repeateil — "should belong to 
the third century.” but we are told that the attribution is "confirmed 
by ^Ir S. X. ^liller's convincing identification of the dedic-ator with the 
V.alerius Amandus attested mi .a (Jerman inscri])tion of 208.” - To those 
who have no axe to grind, conviction may well come more slowly than 
Mr Birley would desire. Mr Miller himself is content to call the identi- 
fication "possible.” or, at the most, to claim for it “some degree of ])rob- 

' “Cipini.i in formnm nvliridrv e.roriialiis." as it is put in tho ('orpiw. to wliich Mr Birley himself refers 
us {C.I.l... vol. vii. No. I(l(i2). 

= As Mr Miller points out (J.E.S.. vol. xxvii. p. 20,S). tiie earlie.st ailmissihle date is the end of 2(19. 
when Ueta became Augustus, tie ri'sts liis case for the identification on the chance of there having 
been building at Birrens in 21(1. .Matteis are obviou.sly not made any easier by Mr Birley's assumption 
of .a reconstruction in 295 (p. 347). 
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ability." very projierly reminding iis that "Amanfhis is not an nnoonnnon 
cognomen. " It may be added that cognomi net. like non\inct. ran in families, 
and that, from the days of the ajieient Efjyptians onwards, technical 
professions have tended to be hereditary. This beiiii; so. is it not at least 
eqiially probable that- if the two were in any way connected the A'alerins 
Amandus. who was an a])prentice architect (discens) with the First Lejjion 
Minervia at Iversheim in A.n. 209. may have been not the same man as, 
bnt a descendant of. the jiresnniably full arcitecfiis Amandus who honoured 
Brigantia at Birrens? As things stand, then, the dedication really carries 
us no further. 

Nor are "the two altars to Afercury" more helpful. Incidentally, 
they are not really "altars.” They are pedestals, on one of which has 
stood a "signnm” and on the other a " sigiUum.” "Style." we are given 
to understand, is the criterion by which a third-century date for them 
has been established. This is amplified by the explanation that "the 
complicated ligatures on one of them and the abbreviation of a rare nomen 
to its first three letters on the other cannot lightly be ignored." Those 
who are familiar with the originals, or with the illustrations in the 1895 
Report, will not hesitate to take the risk. Rather, they will rub their 
eyes when they read of “com])lieated ligatures." On the stone in ques- 
tion 1 E & R are ligatured twice, while E & I and E & N are each similarly 
treated once, all three ligatures being of the very simplest form. Even 
so, the inscription is too long to bo comfortably accommodated on the 
die. and recourse has accordingly been had to an entirely different but 
equally common expedient for economising s]5ace: one of the ligatures 
and six of tlie other letters have been cut very small, so small that four 
of them are made to ne.stle in the embrace of an immediately preceding 
C or G. There is nothing characteristic of the third century about these 
devices. In fact, on the surviving fragments of the slab of A.D. 158 there 
are five ligatures at least as “complicated” as any on the pedestal, while 
the whole of the letters in the fourth and fifth lines have had to be sub- 
stantially reduced in size, and the R of HADR. which comes at the end 
of the first, has been cut sufficiently small to admit of its being ])laced 
inside of the D. The "abbreviation of a rare nomvn to its fir.st three 
letters" is. if that be possible, of still less value as an index of date. 
AVhether he lived in the second century or in tlu' third, the dedicator had 
the inscription carved for the information of ])eo])le to whom his name 
would be as familiar as his features. was not thinking either of the 

antiquaries who were to rediscover the ])e<lestal in 1731. or of their more 
recent successors. ^ 

^ A'ol. vil. Xo. lOfi!). 

- I may be allovv.-d to quoto tli<- oi>inion of lb'<ifi-,soi- ColliriKWond. wlins,. twonty yearn of labour 
iu preparing a corpus of tlie Roman insrriptions of Riitain lia\e given liim an imriVailed knowledge 
of their lettering. When the foregoing critiri.nin «an written, lie wa.s in the Far East and out of reach 
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So far, then, as the earlier evidence whether strnctural or other — 
goes, Mr Birley's arguments do little or nothing to strengthen his case. 
Nevertheless, realising the danger of dogmatism. I endeavoured to approach 
his account of the excavations of 1936 and 1937 with a perfectly open 
mind. The task of doing so was not, I confess, rendered simpler by a 
perusal of the Preliminary Report. I am unfortunately old enough to 
remember 1895 very well. I was then too much occupied with another 
branch of classical archaeology to interest myself actively in Birrens ; 
but I heard much talk "about it and about," and I have a clear recollec- 
tion of the almost superstitious reverenc-e with whic-h the remains of the 
actual handiwork of the Romans were regarded. It was. therefore, far 
from easy for me to accept a picture which represented Mr Barbour, whom 
I knew personally, as ruthlessly demolishing the walls which he 
had planned. Indeed. I cannot but think that, even at this distance of 
time, my feeling will be shared by all who care to look (or look again) at 
his own admirable Report.'^ A structure in the north gateway had cer- 
tainly been removed bodily, but that was bec-ause it was, rightly or wrongly, 
supposed to be i)ost-Roman.® Otherwise. 1 hesitated to believe that the 
ruins had suffered any damage beyond the inevitable disintegration that 
must have taken place while tlie trencties lay open, as they did for a gocid 
many months.* 

AVhen I came to read the fuller Report which is printed in the 
Proceedings, I was faced with the same tale of wanton destruction.® Before 
I had made muc-h progress, however. 1 was afforded an c^pportnnity of 
testing its ac-curacy. The operations at the western entrance are the 
first to be desc-ribed (p]). 281 IT.). A full-page illustration (]i. 285) shows 
two q\iite different plans, placc'cl in juxtaposition and entitled res])ectively 
‘AVest Gate 1895" and "West Gate' 1936." The latter is a carefidly 
measured drawing of a mass of stonework whic-h was ex])osed by Mr Birlev 
in the year named, and which Mr Ric-hmond acutely recognised as the 

of cmiv>iK)ndenco. Ijvit binct- liis ivlurii I havt* lMH*n abl<‘ to ponsDlt liini. is in full aprorment with 

my pstiniato of tlio value ol Mr Ihiley’s spefiliv arguments in lavour (*t a thiul-century date for the 
three inscriptions under discussion. On the general <iuestu>n he wiite>. that the Hirrens iuscriptituis 
form a more or les.s homogeneous group, ^ollle of which may he later than otln‘i“s, altlu>ugh all of them 
must belong to a period extemlmg from c, a.d. 150 to c, A.l>. 225. “The building-slab, however, is 
firmly dated to A.n. 15S; none of the otliei-s is very far away from it in style: the group as a whole 
represents a local and unbroken tradition ol workinanshii> and design: it is \ery dillicult to supjHtse 
that such a highly individual tiadition could survive a major disasttT c. a.d. 100; thend'ore. failing 
any positive* evidence for i»lacing any <»f them alter that date, one is inclined to j)l.ice them all before 
it, it about that ilatc Ihrn'iis suflered a major disaster, . , . T do not see how anyone can distinguish 
say, ^Marcus Aurelius from Pius on the one liand and S<*verus on the other. I hqd it quite possible 
that all thi> groiq) might be M. Aurelius.” 

^ Uutufnrs. Noc. Troa.v., 3rd ser. vol. xx. pi». 57 If. 

- J^roceeding-f. vol. xxx. (ISUo-hO), pp. 101) If. a Op. ni.. p. H>2. 

* Wdik iH'fjau in May ISilj. and Uic tivnclu-s wciv not lillcd in until tlio follon ing January • f,oo ov 

< we were to lind elsewhere at Birrens. the remains had been badly robbed alter their planning 

had been completed” (p. 290). 
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rubble filling of a timber framework, sueli as has fretiuently been observed 
in the gateways of Roman forts abroad. The former is an eidargenient 
to fi\e or six magnitudes of the gateway shown on Mr Barbour's ])lan. 
On the strength of this enlargement. su])ported by a ({notation from the 
189.5 Rei)ort t(j the effect tliat “the masonry was good, tlie stones, of various 
sizes but generally small, being squared and well fitted in boi^ded courses.’' ^ 
we are inforimal that "the gateway structures ])lanned in 1895 had been 
wholly removed after the {>lanning of them had been completed " (p. 284). 

At first the conclusion seemed inevitable. For the reasons already 
exjjlained. however. I was a little reluctant to take it at its face value, 
and accordingly I thought it well to scrutinise somewhat narrowly the 
[)rocess by which it had been reached. Beginning with p. 285 1 could 
not but recall a warning (nice gi\en me by an architect of experience: 
a good ])lan by another hand, he told me. could always he reduced with 
safety, whereas the converse process was lu^ver free from the risk of dis- 
tortion. no matter Ikjw exact the original might be. 4'hen. when I turned 
to the 1895 Reiiort. I noticed that Mr Birhyv's ({notation was incomiilete. 
The whole s(>nteuce runs: “The remains were only from a foot to 18 inches 
high, and rather ruinous, but where best {ireserved the masonry was good, 
etc. etc. " It was obN ious that this might quite well have been written 
of th(‘ rubble filling, the {ihrase “where hest preserved” la'ferring merely 
to the facing.- At this juncture I asked Mr Richmond— without giving 
him an.\' hint of the object of my (|uestion — at what de{ith the rubble 
filling had heen encountered. M’lien he rejdied that it “was on a level 
with the bottom of the ranqiart." I knew that my sns{)icions w'ere w'ell 
founded, for these are the rcrha of the 1895 Re{)ort. I there- 

iqion told him what was in my mind, and he at once agreed that I w'as 
right. All that had been dom* in 19.‘16 was to lay bare the stonework 
that had been carefidly covered iq) by Mr Barbour nior(> than forty years 
before ! 

That is a discjuieting mist.ake. hardly calcidated to ins{)ir(“ im{)licit 
confidence in what follows. It would nev(“r have b(>en mad(‘ if the 1895 
Re])ort had Ix'en thoroughly dig(>ste(l before th(> new digging had begun 
or while it w.is in ])rogress. Nor is this the only sign which s('ems to {)oint 
to a neglect of that (‘lementarv ])r(‘ca.ution. Thus, in th(‘ efforts to distin- 
guish between “{n-imary” and “secondary” walls, I can find no reference 
to those differences in methods of con. struct ion which Mr Barbour was 
careful to emifiiasise.^ and I can see ikj indication of lu'ed being {(aid to 

* Op. cit.. p. 

- SinCL* tlip ahtjvf* was written, tlio appan*nt inconsistenoy has htq-n still finthrf itMlucctl }»v a lottcr 
wliich lias readied nu* from a who saw tin* stonework in and wlat has now i-ead tin* Ui'port. 

Whih* accejitinK KiclmKmd’s explanation, he thinks the woid “riihhle’' somewhat inaiipiupriate. 
“The stones." he says, “were all harnmer-tlressed, so that their fares were rt*etangular." 

^ Op. cit.y }). 118. 
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his warning that, for reasons which lie states, “the general tints in the 
jilan iirobably embrace a considerable proiiortion of secondary work, 
which it has not been possible to show in its jiroper colour." ^ Readers 
who are conscious of these omissions Avill not feel altogether comfortable 
about the account that is given of the excavations undertaken at four 
points in the interior. I at least have found it uncommonly difficult to 
understand the various descriptions, nor am I at all certain that I have 
succeeded in doing so. 

Any attenpit at detailed criticism would therefore be futile. I must 
content myself with saying generally that, while still prejiared to consider 
the question at issue without prejudice in one direction or another. I have 
so far seen no single fragment of structural evidence for the existence of 
a building that was necessarily later than tlu' <“nd of the second century. 
The ])hotogra]ihs of three successive flagged doors (pp. 288 f.). for in.stance, 
leave me unimpressed. Els(‘where Mr Birley himself has argued cogently that 
the laying of one door on the to]) of another may nuaady mean "renova- 
tion and not restoration after destruction.” - and in the ])resent case, if 
he is right in thinking that the building concenuHl was a stable, renova- 
tion woidd undoiditedly be reepured. for no dagged door coidd jiossibly 
have survived the stamping of horses' hoofs for ])eriods ranging fi-om nearly 
forty to Tuore than niiu'ty years. T am not sure. howev('r. tliat those who 
share my hesitation about acce]>tiiig the theory of a third- or fourth- 
century occiqiatiou will wish to take this way of escaix'. They may 
think that, even on tlu* hypotlu-sis of “one door, one i)eriod.“ all three 
(Levels II — IV) ^ can be quite satisfactorily account(>d i'or on the supposi- 
tion that the up])ermost htdongs to the time of Julius Verus. 

If so. it will be to Mr Birley's own work that they are indebted for the 
alternative. What is. to my mind, by far tlu' most interesting ami A ahiable 
result of his excavations is the reco^ erv of ])ositive structural evidemee 
for two ])eriods earlier than tlu' "])rimarv’' of 189.5. During the drst of 
these (his I,evel 1) some at least of the interior buildings were of timb(‘r. 
During the secoiid (his Level IT) the interior buildings were of stone, while 
the area of the whole i'ort was substantially sinaller than it aiterwards 
became. In his PreliTiiinary Rtqiort he was <lisposed to date the timber 
period to the first century.'* Without committing himself definitely, he 
now inclines to assign it to the reign of Hadrian. In either event he believes 
that the smaller fort lasted until A.i). 158. when it was rebuilt ou a larger 
scale by the Second Cohort of dhingrians. The life of this enlarged fort 
(his Level III) he regards as covering the “primary” ])eriod of 1895. the 
“secondary” ])eriod (his Level IV) re])resenting a “Severan reconstruction.” 

^ Ibid.. jL 114. - Arch. ArL. 4th ser.. vol. vii. pp. 172 f. 

3 Lcvt‘l V is a ])un‘ly imaginary reconstruction, the validity of which can only be maintained by 
tlagrantly tlisregarding Mr Barbour's warning as to the reliability of the tinting. 

* Op. cit., p. (58. 
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which he supposes to have taken place circa A.n. 200, and to have remained 
in nse during the whole of the third century. It will he time enough to 
refer to his Level T when structural proof of its existence has been obtained. 

The chronological scheme jnst outlined is put forward on a ])rovisionaI 
basis only (p. 290), hnt a moment's reflection will show that e^■en on such 
a basis it cannot possibly stand, unless and until the evidence of the build- 
ing-inscription has been disju-oAed by some explanation more plausible 
than that embodied in the i)aving-stone theory. On an ecpially lu-ovisional 
but perha]is a less obviously ]>recarious basis I would A enture to put foi'Avard 
the folloAving alternatiA’e as a “AAorking hypothesis.” It does not seem 
to be necessarily inconsistent either Avith such structural CA'ideuce as has 
so far come to light or Avith the little that Ave knoAA' of the historical setting. 

Period I. c. a.d. 80. — Agricola’s iiiA asion: area of the fort unknoAA-n; 
timber used for some at least of the interior buildings. 

Period II. c. A.D. 120. — Con.structiou of Hadrian's Wall. AA'ith Birrens 
as an outlier: area of the fort uncertain, but smaller than at present; 
interior buildings of stone. 

Period III, c. a.d. 142. — Construction of the Antonine Wall and re- 
occupation of the Avhole of Southern Scotland. Avith consequent 
enhancement of the importance of Birrens: fort enlarged to accoin- 
moflate the First Cohort of Germans. Avhich Avas milliaria equitota 
— that is, 1000 strong, Avith a mounted detacliment. 

Period I\\ c. a.d. 158. — ReAolt suppressed by Jidius Yerus; fort 
rebuilt on the same lines after a temjjorary abandonment, the 
First Cohort of Germans being relieA'ed by the Second Cohort of 
Tungrians. Avhich Avas likeAvise milliaria equitata. 

Hoaa' far this ‘‘Avorking hypothesis” Avill stand the te.st of future iuA’es- 
tigation depends mainly upon the residts of the further examination of 
the rampart. Mr Richmond’s <lescriptiou of the three sections Avhich he 
cut through it (i)p. 302 If.) is a motlel of careful statement, and his draAvings 
giA'e all the information that is necessary to make it intelligihle. But ho 
agrees that it is not yet po.ssible to associate the history of the biuldings 
Avitli the history of the (hTences. Let us trust that Avhat he calls "the 
remainuig chance” of doing so Avill not be irreparably destroyed by OAer- 
hasty action. As matters stand, it is beyond caA'il that the rampart Avhich 
we knoAV is of Antonine datt*. like tin- Iniildings Avhich it enclosed, but that 
it has yielded unmistakable proof of tAAo ])criods of construction one 
AA'hen it had a breadth of about 20 feet only, and another Avhen an exten- 
sion some 10 feet Avide Avas added at the back. The fact that the exten- 
sion partly OA'erlay an itdcrrallam road left no room for doubt that it 
had heen accom])auied hy a rebuilding of the interior. 

Coidd one luiA e stf)]>])ed there. CA-erything AA'oidd haA'e beeii ])lain sailing 
— the tAVo stages of the Antonine rampart corresi)onding to the ‘‘])rimary” 
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and “secondary” masonry of 1895. It is not. however, quite so simple 
as all that. At the front there was evidence of some refnrhishinj; which, 
as ^Ir Richmond ]ioints out. may or may not have heen contemporary 
with the extension at the back. Fnidhcr. there were indications that the 
extension itself had been reinforced by a later revetment which, at the 
one ]joint where it was nneovered. seemed to take the form of a ramp 
for stairs. Was the addition of this revetment a change made in the 
course of an unbroken period of occupation, or is it part of a complete 
reconstriiction of Severan or snhsetpient date? If the latter, it becomes 
imperative to remote the stumbling-block of the building-inscription by 
some reasonable explanation. 

It will be a delicate matter to determine the full significance of the 
various changes and to correlate them with tho.se that took place in the 
buildings in the interior. But if it can he done — Mr Richmond is evidently 
a little doiibtful — we shall know very much better where we are. Another 
but a less difficult task will be to ascertain the precise purpose of the i)osts 
and horizontal beams of wood which Mr Richmond encountered in the 
body of the ranq)art — a discovery, by the way. which did something 
towards restoring my own sense of self-respect. Some years ago I drew 
attention to the record of a post-hole preserved in one of the sections of 
the rami)art which had been made in 1895. i I am ready to admit that 
my tentative interpretation of its presence will hardly survive the emer- 
gence of the now data, and that it is far less probable than the one put 
forward in the Re])ort (p. 805). Nevertheless, it was comforting to find 
that my suggestion that it was a post-hole had deserved a little mt)re con- 
sideration than was implied in the observation that it was “based on 
a misunderstanding of the conventions employed by ^Ir Barbour.” - The 
recognition of the aqueduct, already alludetl to in a footnote, is another 
interesting advance. Now that it has been brought to our notice (pp. 
300 ff.), we can all see that an installation of the kind must have heen 
a most valuable, if not an indispensable, adjunct to a fort in which there 
would be several scores of horses to water. 

Coming next to the finds, which can be dealt Avith much more briefly, 
I Avill begin, as Mr Birley does, with the section dealing with the pottery. 
Apart from ^Ir Richmond's two short (a)ntrihutions. to Avhich I have just 
referred, this is likely to he the most permanently useful jiart of the 
whole Report (ii]i. 309 ft'.). The descrijition of the decorated Samian 
ware embodies some mo.st instructive notes, as Avell as some admirable 
drawings, by Mr J. A. Stanfield, whom the Society will be glad to welcome 
as even an indirect contributor to its Proceed iiajs. I doidit whether any 
one cmdd usefully add to Avhat he has saitl so clearly and so Avell. At the 
risk of being egotistical, however. I must register a mild jirotest against 

» Procrcdings, vol. Ixvii. (l<l32-33). j). 2.S!l. ■: DiimfrUs. Soc. Tnuix.. 8iil si-v.. vol. xx. p. 67. 
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the odd misrepresentation of my own views to whieh tlie editor lias given 
a prominenee it hardly seems to deserve. Because I suggested that in 
all likelihood “the plenishing of the tV)rt canteens was in the hands 
of some central authority.” ^ I am credited (]). 309) with assuming "that 
pottery was issued to rc'giments. and owned collectively hy them." an 
“assumption . . . helied alike by what we know of the organisation of 
the Roman army and hy the frequency with which vessels are found 
bearing the name of an individual owner.” 

On the question of ownershiij my \ iew has been quite unequivocally 
expressed. Speaking of the Samian from the Antonine Wall. I wrote “that 
a fair number of the fragments, as well as a f<‘w of the pieces of coarser 
war(“. have scratched upon them what is presumably the name of the 
owner, indicating that the vessels of which they had formed part were 
the private ])ro])(u-ty of those who hahitiially used them." For the rt'st. 
after referring to “some central autliority." I added that “of the working 
of the organisation we know absolutely nothing." Perhaiis I should have 
said “I” rather tlnni “^\'e." But Mommsen's discussion of the supply- 
system of the Roman army * shows how utterly inadequate was the 
information accessihle even to him. and Egy])t has so far failed to throw 
much additional light upon tlu' matter. At the same time, although 
the evidence is too scanty to yield detailed information, inserixhions of 
a copiis uiilUarihns. a copiis < a j>rar})osii)is copiani m e.rpediiionis, 

and a flifij)rnf>nfor ratioin’hiis copiarinn croat(' a very strong x)r('sumx»tion 
that. howe\(“r it was managed in x>nrticular regions. suxq)ly of materials 
was a government res])onsibility. '^I’liat being so. to me' at least it seems 
incredible that the I'esxeonsihle officials le-ft (‘ithe'r the office'rs or the rank 
and file to pick iq) or to rexekiee their ei|uii>ment from such chance xeedlars 
jis hiijepened tej visit the* neighbourhood of the* wlu're they were* 

stiitioned. Nor is it out rtf ]ilaee to recall that one of the grievances of 
the* mutinous legionaries of A.i). 14 was the arr.ingenient under which 
the cejst of “ rmU’in. (iritKi. fenlorid’’ w;is deducted from their X>ny.^ 

Furthermore. 1 was rash enough to .say that mider such a systi'in as I 
had envisaged, individual soldiers would be more restricted in their libertv 
of choice than woidd ordinary townsfolk who were free to buy for them- 
selves in the o]ie7i market.' d’hat. I shmdd have s7q)x)osed. was the merest 
truism. But it is dc'iiounced as “clearly tendentious.” and we are told 
that “the X)resent small series of decorated Samian from Birrens ]n-ovides 
an admirable examxile of tin* variety of sources on which troox)s in garrison 
at a single fort could draw.” This is. no douht. true. Yet the mere 
handful of survi\ing fragments nui.st represent so ijifinitesimal a fraction 

^ Jouni. Roman Stn/iips. vol. xxv. p. li>7. - Tioman Wall in Scoiland (2n(l (ql.), p. 45tS. 

^ Staat.'irfrht. yoI. ii'*. p. lO.'U. n. 2. ■■ Tac. Ann., Jik. i. c. 17. 

* Journ. Roman Studies, vtil. xxv. p. 1(»7. 
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of the total iivimber of di.slies in use during the long years of oeeupation, 
that it wordd have seemed to me idle to expect them to XJrovide evidence 
on the main issue. Mr Birley’s insistence, however, has made me look 
into the matter, with the result that it aiipears to me quite x^ossible that, 
after all, they do. The Birrens excavations of 1895 yielded several frag- 
ments of a ^ ery remarkable and distinctive variety of decorated .Samian, 
unlike anything I have ever seen from any other Britisli site, civil or 
military, although I have noted several lairallels abroad.^ To my mind 
that is suggestive of ‘‘block-purchase” rather than of " negotiatores 
cretarii.” More striking still is the fact that of the forty-six fragments 
of x)lain first -centiiry Samian from Newstead. bearing stainx^s. as many 
as eight came from the xJottery of VITAL IS, whose wares have not been 
found ajiywhere else in .Scotland. - 

The account of the coarse pottery is Mr Birley's own. and it is but 
right to begin by acknowledging the value of the service he has rendered 
in accunuilating such a usefid store of conq)arative material. It is to 
be hoped that he will carry out his expresstul intention of publishing a 
corpus of the mortarium-stamx)s of Roman Britain. No one coidd tlo it 
better. This acknowledgment matle. I must go on t(t say that T neither 
accei)t nor reject what he himself must regard as the main conclusion to 
be drawn from his study of the coarse ]>ottery; if I mistake not. it is u])on 
this that he chiefly relies for ])roof of his "point.” 1 have not seen the 
fragments and. even had I done .so. I know too little of the niceties of the 
subject to express an opinion that woidd carry wi‘ight. On the other 
hand, in tin* light of the criticisms which 1 have been compelled to ]>ass 
on the handling of some of the earlier evidence. 1 feel bound to sus])end 
judgement on the age of the i)otsherds for which Mr Bii-ley claims a third- 
or fourth-c-entury date, until his verdict has beeii confirmed by some oiu“ 
who is at least as knowledgeable in tb<“s<‘ matters as he is himself, and 
is not ex])osed to the tenqjtation inherent in ha^ing a ‘‘x)oint” ti) ])rove. 

1 think 1 can xiromise not to treat the consultant's judgment on the 
individual x'ieces with the same light-heartislness as Mr Birlev displavs 
towards Mr Stanlield's dating of one of tlu* fragments (d‘ decorated .'samian 
(])X). 312 f'.).3 On the other hand, shoidd it agree with Mr Birley's, I caji- 
not undertake to accexrt it as x>roof of a Roman occux)ation of the site in 
the third and fourth centuries, until the building-inscrixition has been got 


' Uii. cit.. p. ni'l. ^ Proceril'nigs. vol. Ixv. ( ISSlI-Sl ), p. 442. 

’ ill’ Stanlifkl atti-iliuto.s tin- piece to a Trajanic potter aiul dates it to c. .\.d. 110-115. Headers 
of tlie Journal of Homan Studie.f do not need to tie told that an admission that such a fragment liad 
been loiiiid at Biirens would be fatal to one of ilr Hirley's most cherished beliets. They will not, 
therelure. be sui’i.rised to see the Trajanic potter transformed, by a wave of the editorial wand, into a 

■' border-line potter . . . whose work may be expected on Trajanic and on lladrianic sites." The only 

moral I draw from the incident is a conlirniation of the views 1 have exjiressed elsewhere as to the 
dating-value of Samian ware (Joiini. Roman Stiidirn. vol. xxv. pji. ISV IT). Useful as it often is, it is 
not an instrument of precision. 
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out of the way and until the evidence of the i-ampart has b(>en securely 
tied to that of the structures which it surrounds. In the ineantiine. I woidd 
point out that much searching on Mr Birley's jiart has produced no more 
than what it would be an exaggeration to speak of as a sprinkling of sherds 
which can. in his view, be regarded as late. In this aiid in other respects 
the excavations at High Rochester, Risingham. and Bewcastle — Netherby 
is as yet unex])lored — seem to have yielded exactly what Birrens did not. 
Consider, for exani]de. the collection of hammer-headed mortaria and other 
late pottery from the first of these sites, now preserved at Alnwick Castle. 
It is unnecessary to say more on the sidpect for the present, but it is worth 
recalling that, as is proved by the quantities found in the native settle- 
ment on Traxu’ain Law. a great deal of late Roman pottery continued to 
find its way into Southern Scotland long after Hadrian's Wall bet^ame the 
frontier. 

The only other section of the Report wliich calls for any remark at 
this stage is that which deals with the coins (pp. 339 f.). Eleven were 
found in 1937 and one in 1930, and these are excellently described, so 
far as description was possible, by Mr M'. Percy Hetlley. All of them 
were, as he says, in poor condition, and only six could be deciphered. 
The most interesting thing about them was that, as I have been able to 
satisfy myself by pt'rsonal (‘xamination, eveit among those that were 
illegible there was none that suggested a date later than the second 
century, d'lieir testimony was, therefore, in comi)]ete harmony with the 
view. g(>ncrally accepted since it was advanced by Haverfield forty years 
ago, that the nuinismatic evidence proves Scotland to have been evacuated 
by the Romans some time in the reign of Conimodus. never to have its 
peace disturbed by tliem again excaqd for the ex])editio7i of Sevcaais. ddiat 
view, of course, does not fit Mr Birley’s novel reconstnation of our history, 
and he is fidly awaj’e tliat, unless and until it is u])set, he can hardly hope 
to make many coiiverts. Accordingly he attempts to disprove it (p. 343). 

The ])rinci])le itself he summarises with a fairness aud luciditv that 
could not be im])roved upon: 

I}ri('fly. the key-stone of the eurrent arclueologieal interpretation is the 
absence of coins later than the time of ('f)nmiodns from all Homan forts in 
Scotland, with the exception of Cramond; this absence is held to justify 
the view that, with that exception, none of those forts was occupied in a 
later period. 

On the other hand, if his only rei>ly has not heen pcamed in ignorance of the 
fai-ts. then “clearly tendentious” would be too mild an epithet by which 
to describe it: 

At first sight the argument may seem a sound one: but it should be 
remendjered that the total number of coins from the Antonine Wall is not 
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very great, and it inaj' bo useful to point to the ease of Housesteads fort 
on Hadrian’s Wall, where the oxeavations of 1878 produced as many as 
129 coins which did not include a single one between the time of Commodus 
and that of Elagabalus; yet that fort continued in Roman hands until the 
close of the fourth century, and it has produced fragments of a Severan 
building-inscription. 

In tlie first place, no one is in a jjosition to estimate ‘’tlie total number 
of coins from the Antonine Wall.” When the older authorities say 
“denarii of Domitian. Trajan, and Eaustina,” or "denarii of Trajan. Hadrian, 
and Antoninus Pins,” they itiay mean a single specimen of each or they 
may mean a score. In the second place, the principle which Mr Birley 
rightly calls a “key-stone” does not depend for its validity, as he seems 
to suggest, upon the evidence from the Antonine Wall. It was formulated 
before a single one of the forts on the Wall hatl been excavated, and all 
that their excavation has done has been to <-onfirm the soundness of 
Havertield's original generalisation. A]iart from two ilonhtful attributions 
to Commodus himself, the latest coin from any of the Forth and Clyde 
casfella is a denarius of Liicilla from Old Kilpatrick, which cannot have 
been struck after .v.D. 183. In the third place, if there was any serious 
desire to api)ly the test of a “very great" number, wliy were not the 
figures from Newstead cited? There the 200 coins actually identified did 
not include even a single Commodus. The latest was a denarius of Crispina, 
which would be of approximately the same age as the Eucilla from Old 
Kili)atrick. 

Thus much for the i)resentation of the Scottish side of tire case. The 
presentation of the English side is even more unsatisfactory. If the 
comtrarison was to be of any value, it shoidd surely have been ex])lained 
for the benefit of the uninitiated that, whereas in Scotland a yawning gulf 
stretches from A.n. 18.3 to infinity, the blank at Housesteads extends over 
no more than the thirty-four years which represent the dilTcrence between 
the date of the solitary coin of Commodus and the date of the solitary 
coin of Elagabalus. It shoidd further have been i)ointed out that the 
inpiosing total of 129 fur Housesteads is arrived at by including II which 
were illegible. There is perha])s just a possibility that one or two of these 
migbt ha\e done something towards bridging the gap. On the whole, 
however, that seems to me unlikely. Had it been so. Professor Bosanquet 
could hardly have failed to .allow for the contingency, due .warning of 
which would have been given by tin* size of the pieces in question. More- 
over. the general coni])lexion of his list ' suggests that the whole II were 
later than (hallienus. We .are thus in a position to set out the numismatic 
argument from the two sites in the only form that is at once fair and 
intelligible. As ^Ir Birley has chosen to bring in fscotland as a whole, 

^ Arch. Acl., 2nd ser., vol. xxiv. pp. 2!1T f. 
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I add the figures from Newstead. the single Scottish fort whicli has pro- 
duced numbers worthy to stand alongside of those from Housesteads. 

Cdins eaiUoi" Coins latt*r 

than A. I). 20h. than A.d, 200. 

Housesteads 11 Ho 

Birrens i 18 None 

Newstead 200 None 

I think there will be general agreement that the comparison with 
Housesteads has been ■‘usefid.” 1 shall be surprised, however, if anybody 
l)e]ieves that it does much to help Mr Birley’s case. If his reading of the 
history of Birrens is correct, the garrison of this "outlier" of Hadrian’s 
Wall must have known how to keep the pockets of their trousers very 
tightly buttoned up during the last century and a half of the occupation, 
the very jx'riod when casual losses of money see7n to liave been most 
common on the Wall itself. The contrast is e\'en more noteworthy than 
that between the pottery from Birrens. as dated by Mr Birley. and the 
pottery from High Rochester: the complete absence of third- or fourth- 
century coins is just as significant as the absence (^f thiril- or fourth-century 
inscriptions. It is needless to analyse tlie evidenc(‘ further, and equally 
needless to discuss the section of the Report tlevoted to Conclusions (])p. 
.310 ff.). As the foundations of the archite<-tonic sclieme of periods therein 
embodied have been undermined, the whole structure must inevitably 
collapse like a house of cards. If it is to rise from its mins, it nnist bo 
built up anew on a much more stable groundwork. It may be that this 
can be done. I am not foolish enough to close my mind to the possibility 
of that or of other sur()rlses which Birrens may have in stoi'e. None the 
less 1 am satisfied that the attemi>t 1 have b<‘en considering, conrageous 
though it he. must be pronounci'd a failure. 

^ I exclude the >.ix that were ilh'Kihle. o\en althou^li their appearance •Migp'st'' a hecond-cf'iitury 
(Lite, I further exclude tile Gei m.iuicus fuurid ” near ( he camp ut .Middiehy ” m the eiyhteeiitli century, 
and uKn. of coui’se. the <iifrcn.s «>f ('on-slantius t'hloius ( /Vaecedoff/s*. \«»1. hi. ( 1 h 17-Is ). ])p. 217 J.). On 
tlie other liariil. I include llie worn hnui/.e of J)oniilian "said to have lieeii found tkiring tlic cxc.iva- 
tioris :it Biireris in iSh.j by one of tlie workmen employed tliere,'* from whose daughter it was aiMpiiretl 
b\ Mr A. ( ’unriin^ha ni of Laichcnift. ^h•clelechan (p. idthou^li 1 am cumpi'lled to apply Mr 

Justice Starelei^di's famous ilictum to tin* anfoninianKs ol Victoruius. which is creditetl with a similar 
history. 1 have no leconl of the diseo\eiy ol a .sin^di* siM*cimcn oi this denomination in Scotland, 
although it was cfiinnum eii<^uj;h south ol the iiorder. liven the j^reat Falkirk hoartl ol con- 
tained no examples (A'a/zo Chron.. 1th ser.. \ol. xiv. [). 20). 1 neetl hardly say that my decision involves 

no imputfition on the bona fidcs ol the present possessor of the coin or even of the \endor. Mr Jlirley 
himself admits that "its creilentials mi^it ha\e been better." 
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III. 

AN EARTH-HOUSE AT GRIPPS, FROTOFT, ROUSAA\ 
ORKNEA\ By WALTER G. GRANT. F.S.A.Scot. 

Early in April 1937. while Mr George Reid, farmer. Tratland, was 
harrowing a field of oats on the adjoining farm of Gripps, one of the 
harrow tines so disxilaeed a thin-edged stone that it wonld have interfered 
with future farm work. Mr Reid, on trying to jndl it out of the ground, 
found it to be quite loose but eoidd not extract it. IVhen he let go his 
hold the stone fell into a cavity which, on a little investigation. I'u-oved 
to be an earth-house. A lintel stone that was broken across was removed, 
and access to the chamber, which had not been filled ui> by the infiltration 
of soil, was obtained. After tbe mouth of the entrance jjassage had been 
cleared of accunndated soil, the broken lintel, wbich had first drawn the 
attention of the farmer and was subsequently removed, was rejjlaced 
by a similar slab from the beach nearby and the surface of the field was 
levelled up. 

The building is situated about 40 feet above higb-water mark, some 
120 yards north-north-east of the shore of Eynhallow 8ound and 
150 yards west-south-west of the farm steading of Tratland. Before 
its discovery there was not the slightest surface indication of the i)resencc 
of any building. 

In constructing the earth-house a trench had been dug into the clayey 
sidisoil towards the rising hillside, running in a north-east direction for 
120 feet, where it turned to the north into the widened chamber (fig. 1). 

4’he trench and inner enlarged jnirt. were then roofed over with slabs 
set from (5 inches to 27 inches ai)art ; these in turn carried generallv 
lighter slabs laid lengthwise with the i)assage and chamber. The clav 
walls of the trench ai\d chamber were left unfaced by building, but additional 
su]jxiort to the cross-lintels in the chamber was given by five slabs set on 
end against its natural clay walls and by one jiillar formed of built 
masonry. 

Entrance to the iiassage is obtained by two steals down, tbe first cut 
into the clay and the second having a laid stone tread. The xiassage 
therefrom measures some 10 feet long with an average width of 2 feet 
G inches, a height of 2 feet 8 inches at its outer end. and, the floor rising 
some 4 inches, a height of 2 feet 4 inches at the inner end. 

The inner chamber running south to north measures approximatelv 
8 feet in length and 3 feet in greatest width; its maximum height in the 
centre is 2 feet 1 1 inches. 

From 2 to G inches of silt covered the floor, and the scarcity of relics 

VOL. LXXIII. * lo 
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'R-hic-li it contained was disappointing. Of stone there were an oblong 
object (PI. LXXXII. 1) with rounded corners, having two notches on 
one edge and measuring 11-^- inches by inches by 1|- inch: a rude club- 
like implement (PI. LXXXII, 2) inches in length: a cleaver-like 

implement (PL LXXXII. 3) 10|^ inches in lengtli, and a hammer-stone. 

Four pieces of pumice were also found, two being round 
and another grooved on one side. 

The ijottery comprised the rim aiul portion of the wall 
of a vessel (fig. 2) of dark red ware containing crushed 
stone. The mouth has been about 8^ inches in diameter 
and the wall is inch thick. There were also a small rim 
fragment, fiat on tojj and § inch in thickness, a basal 
fragment, a few more fragments of other vessels, and two 
small piece> of what looks like a clay mould. 

A human molar, parts of the tooth of an ox or deer, 
the crown of the milk tooth of a pig, fragments of animal 
bones (unidentifiable), and a splinter of flint were also 
recovered. 

It is well known that in Orkney there is a class of 
earth-house of very small size which so far has not been 
recorded from any other i)art of Scotland. Such have 
the lintelled roof supported by pillar stones often brought 
up to the requisite height by the insertion of small slabs. 

These pillars are frequently placed some distance from 
the wall. Sometimes the wall is of the natural clav. but ‘I 

at times this is supplemented by building. In the earth- olay froni an oarth- 
house described the walls are formed entirelv of the Onpps, 

,1.1 . 1*11 r>i* f> Jiousav.Orkiiov. ( 1 .) 

iiaturai subsoil, ap;ainst which the supports ot the root are 

l)laeed, and it is notable in ha\'iii^ a louder entrance ])assaj^e than any 

of the other Orkney exam])les. 

Mr Reid has earned the thanks of all Scottish arclueologists for the 
steps he took for the ]n'eseiuation of the buildiiig. and I was glad to have 
the opportunity of discussing the structure with the late Dr tlraham 
Callander, who was able to visit the site a few weeks after its discoverv. 
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IV. 

TWO SCOTTISH THIRTEENTH-CENTFRA' SONGS. WITEI THE 
ORIGINAL MELODIES, RECENTLA' DISCOVERED IN 
SIVEDEN. By the Rev. ,I0HN BEVERIDGE. M.B.E., 
F.S.A.Scot.. Knight of St Olaf (Norway). 

Early in 1938 the Curator of Historieal Reeords in H.M. Register House 
in Edinburgli received from Norway an acc ount of tlie discovery or recovery 
of two thirteenth-century .songs with the original music. The text and 
melodies are quite free from error, a fact whicli indicates that here we have 
copies very near to the originals. The songs are. of course, in Latin, and 
the melodies arc' in the ancient notation. 

The discoverer was Professor Sir Oluf Kolsrud. a Fellow of Oslo L'ni- 
versity and Hon. D.l). of fJlasgow Fniversity. He is Conservator of the 
Norse Historiograpliical Archives and a distinguished writer on historical 
subjec'ts. In the course of researc-h in the Library of I^psala Lhiiversity he 
lighted upon and examined a parc-hment manuscript dating from the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Among the varied contents of 
this C'odex Upsalensis C233 were two unrocordod Scottish songs. One 
was an epithalamium or hymn sung at the wedding of the Princess Margaret 
of Scotland to King Eric of Norway at Bergen in 1281. Tlie other was a 
hymn in praise of St Magnus. Earl of Orkney, who died in lll.i and was 
enshrined in 113.i. He was the patron .saint of Orkney, and in his honour 
the Cathedral of Kirkwall was hiult and dedicated. 

Dr Kolsrud lias described the Codex with meticulous care in Tro Xorrone 
Laliuakc Krd’clr Mrd MchxUar, with plate's (Pis. LXXXIII and LXXXIV). 
For the' music of the songs hc' inwikc'cl the c'xpert assistance of Dr Georg 
Reiss, a pionec'r in and authccrity on the Xorse music of the Middle Ages. 
He made a c-arefid study of the melodies and music, and has ]mblishcd the* 
residt of his rc'searchcs, showing the remarkable value of these songs from a 
musical ])oint ol' \ iew. And in this paper we endeavour to give an acc-urate 
version of the c-onciusions of Sir Oluf Kolsrud and Dr Georg Reiss. 

The Margaicet-Erif Marriage Contract. 

The Xorwegian King Magnus died in Bei-gen on the 9th of .May 1280, 
and his son Eric immediately succeeded him. On the 17th of that month 
the new King sent a letter to Edward I. of England reporting the death of 
his royal father, and intimating that his coronation woidd take jilace in due 
time. To King Alexander III. of Scotland there was sent an embassage 
suggesting the desirability of a marriage between the young King Eric and 
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the Princess Margaret. Political considerations probably prompted the 
proposal, and the suggestion was welcomed. A Scottish embassy took back 
a favourable reply. Negotiations occupied about a year ; but the marriage 
contract was at last drawn up and signed at Roxburgh Castle on 2.jtb July 
1281. 

In August 1937 nine oiit of more than 170 historical documents that 
had been missing from Scotland for about 650 years were transferred 
from the Record Office in London to the Register House in Edinburgh. 
Of these sole surviving documents returned from exile the longest and 
best preserved is the marriage contract between the daughter of King 
Alexander III. of Scotland. Princess Margaret, and King Eric II. of Norway. 

King Alexander had married the eldest daughter of the English King. 
Henry III. Their daughter was called Margaret after her mother, and 
she was famous for her beauty and her gentle character. Among the 
witnesses to the Margaret-Eric contract are found the names of barons 
of Norman stock, as well as representatives of the old ycottish nobility. 
The seals of the signatories are lacking, but tabs show where they were 
affixed. There are thirty-three sections in the conti-act. and here we oidy 
give their gist. 

The Norse and Scots had for long been warring with one another, and 
this state of matters culminated at the battle of Largs in 1263. following 
which, by the Treaty of Perth, on the 2nd of July 1266. the Sudreys and 
Man were ceded to Scotland. Thereafter friendlier relatioiis commenced, 
and the marriage of Eric and Margaret was intended to cement the bonds 
between the two countries. 

King Alexander for himself and in name of “the noble damsel Margaret, 
his dearest daughter.” with consent of his son. Alexaiider. and the whole 
of the King's Co\mcil on the on(> part, and Peter. Bishop of Orkney. Bjarne 
Erlingsson, Baron of Bjarkey. Bjarne Lodinsson. Chancellor of King Eric, 
and Friar Alaurice of the Minorite Order, on the other ]>art. agree to the 
marriage between King Kric aiul the Princess Marg;iret. 

Alexander contracted to give with his daughter a dowry of 14,009 m.arks 
sterling, to be ])aid at Bergen in four instalments, the first to be taken with 
Margaret to Norway. The Norse representatives promised on behalf of 
King Eric that the Princess Margaret on her arrival in Norway should 
receive 1400 marks worth of land with a com])etent manor, and a castle 
or secure mansion where she with her servants should remain at the expense 
of King Eric until the nnjitials were celebrated, and that on the wedding 
day. or, in the event of lawl'ul imiiediment, as soon as possible thereafter. 
Margaret should be crowned as i]ueen. Aiul provision was made for the 
disposal of the land and money in the event of the death either of Eric or 
Margaret, and for jirovision for any issue of the marriage. 

“NVI. If it shall happen that the King of Scotland decease without a 
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lawful son ami that none of liis sons leave lawful issvic and that the said 
Marfjaret have c-hildren to the Kino; of Norway, then she and her children 
shall succeed to the said King of Scotland and his children as well in his 
kingdom as in other goods; or she herself if she be without ehildren accord- 
ing to the law and custom of Scotland. And generally the said King of 
Scotland conseiits that his said daughter and all descending from her shall 
be admitted freely to all successions and all other rights which can in any 
wise fall to them according to the law of Scotland or the custom of that 
kingdom." 

The King of Norway is obliged to hold binding all the premises until he 
com]jletes his fourteenth year and then fidly to ratify the same: if. before 
or at that time, he contravene the terms of the treaty he shall i)ay to the 
King of .Scotland, or his representatives, for damage interest and expenses, 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds .sterling, anti if. on completing 
his foxirteenth year, he fail to ratify and consummate the marriage, or to 
refund ('Xi^mses. interest and penalty, to the King of Scotland he shall 
forfeit the sum of one hundred marks which he receives early from that 
king, together with the whole land of Orkney. Likewise King Alexander 
obliges himself, shoidd he or his daugliter contravene the terms of the 
agreement before King Eric completes his fourteenth year, to pay a like 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds to the King of Norway, to whom 
they ar(' obliged to fidfil their engagements under penalty of ceding the 
whole Isle (jf Man. 

The Norwegian signatories proinis(> that the Queim Mother of Norway 
and the magnat<>s of tlu' r(‘alm shall ratify this contract in presence of the 
Scottish envoys: iind the King of Scotland and his daughter have ratified 
the same in the presence of the re]>resentatives of th(> King of Norway; 
and certain personages b(>come liostages to remain with the King of Scot- 
land until the marriage is com])leted. and if tlu'v are not then released the 
Isle of Mail will be surrendered. 


Maimuack at Bekuex. 

It was on the 11th Aiigust 1281 that the Princtess Margaret embarked 
at Berwick for Norwjiy. She was accompanied by the Earl and fount ('ss 
of ^Menteith. Bernard of IMontealto (.Mowat). the Abbot of Balmerino. and 
others. Four days later the shlj) dropped anchor in the jajrt of Bergen. 
Naturally King Eric received his bride with becoming honour, and the 
whole j)oi)xdace welcomed the Scottish Princess with dcTUoxistrations of 
great joy. whilst the clergy conducted a service of thanksgiving for the 
sah‘ journey and arrival of the (|ueeu-to-b(*. 

According to the ^Marriage Contract the wedding was to take place 
befor(‘ th(> 8th of September, but by tlie .31st of August all the arraugements 
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for the nuptials had been made. Arehbisho]) Jon and all the bishops, with 
most of the ehiefs and magnates of the land, were gathered for the occasion. 
It had been agreed that ^Margaret shoidd he crowned on the wedding day. 
For some reason the King’s mother, (i^ueen Ingebjorg. was oi)posed to this: 
but the coronation was duly jn’oceeded with, the Archbislu)]) himself dis- 
charging the duty with great ecclesiastical <-crenionial. as had b(‘en customary 
in Norway. And at the wedding and coronation ser\ ices the recently dis- 
covered epithalaminm was rendered by a choir in unison, or as an alternat- 
ing hymn by two choirs. The late Hr Georg Reiss of Oslo, to whose notes 
we have been so much indebted, translated the original music (PI. 
LXXXIII) of the Epithalinm into the modern notation (PI. LXXXV). 
The Latin verses have been freely rendered tlms: 

The M.vrri.vgf. Ode. 

From thee. O fairest Scotland, springs that light benigti. 

Which ()V(>r Norway like a radiant dawn doth shiiie. 
llreathe freely now once more', since God doth safely bring, 

Across the iieiilous seas. th<‘ daughter of thy King. 

And now the torch of peace is lit: his loyal grace, 
d’his day proclainu‘d and sealed, re.joiia'th all our race. 

The skies on every side with acclamations shake. 

While Kngland most of all doth in the joy ])artake. 

Lo! to King Kric now is brought the royal maid 
To whom with fitting pomp is highest honour jiaid. 

With one acetird the nation brc'aks into hci- praisi' 

.Vnd songs of welcome loud a thousand voices raise. 

A brilliant throng in hast*' assembles, ihune ami knight, 
d’he flower of chivalry, to view the sacreil ritm 
Then high and low. togtUher mingled in their gh'c. 

SjK'cd swift the jocund hours with feast and revelry. 

In triumph 7iow the king h-ads forth tlu' lovely bride. 

The regions of the wc»rld rejoice on evt'ry side. 

The God of all this union bless with richest grace. 

And from this loyal pair upraise a worthy race. 

She mounts the throne: the crown is set upon her brows, 
d'o her. as to the King. Norwegia gladly bows; 

'fo her is liighest rcverciuM' paid by high and low; 

All praise to God’s good Son, who hath ordained it so! 

Too weak are human words her virtues to ex])i’css; 

How rich in all discretion, truth, aiul gentleness! 

Her modest elo(iuence. how full of power! how free 
Her ht)unty. and how sweet her gracious ilignity! 
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Like Rachel, may she ever keep her husband's love; 

Like Esther, witli the Kiiif^ most hif^h in favour prove; 

Like Leah, may she be with nnmerons offspring blest: 

And like Susanna, stedfast aye in virtue rest. 

Lon<^ may they serve the Lord, united hand and heart. 

Alike in youth and a^e — nor even in death apart! 

And when the f^oal is reached of this their earthly race. 

!May they receive at last the crown of lu'avc'iily yrace! 

From thee, O fairest Scotland, riseth evermore 

Subject for praise and triorv to earth’s furthest shore. 

E. B. 

Towards the end the epithalamium expresses the hope of a long and 
happy life ff)r the King and Queen. But the young Queen Margaret did 
not live long. In 1282 she gave birth to a daughter, also called Margaret. 
On the oth of February 1283/4 King Alexander III. assembled the E.states 
of Scotland and the infant Pritieess Margaret was acknowledged by the 
magnates as heiress of Scotland, the Hebrides, Tynedale. Penrith, and the 
Isle of Man. And when Alexatider himself died in 1285 6. Margaret, 
theit aged three years, became Queen of l^cotland. Six guardians were 
meantime ajijiointed. and a treaty of marriage between the child Queen of 
Scots and Edward, eldest son of Edward I. of England, was concluded 
in 1289. One may speculate on the destinies of Norway. Scotland, and 
England if that proposed marriage had been consummated! But alas! 
the young Queen of Scotland died in Orkney in 1290 on her way from 
Bergen to her Scottish kingdom. She was but eight years old at her death. 
The remains were taken back to Bergen to be buried in Christ Church, 
where her mother had lieen married and buried. For King Eric’s rpieen had 
died in Tonsberg on the 9th of April 128.3. and her body had been brought 
to Bergen for interment. xVfter the dcjith of the child Queen ^Margaret, 
King Eric made a claim to tin* S<-ottish crown as heir after his daughter. 
The claim was rejected, and in 1292 .John Balliol became King in Scot- 
land. King Eric, however, wanted to keej) np comu'ction with onr 
country, and in 1293 he married Isabella, sister of Robert Bruce who 
became the next King of Scotland. Only one daughter was born to King 
Eric and Queen Isabella. She was called Ingebjorg and was in 1312 
marriefl to Duke Yaldemar of Sw'e<len. King Eric died in 1299 and was 
succeeded by his brother Haakon. Queen Isabella outlived her Inisband 
by nearly bO years. She continmal to live in Norway, chietly in Bergen; 
but she kept in touch with her brother Robert Bi’uee: and the royal 
family in Norway always took her into their counsels. .Most f)f her interests 
related to the Church on which sin* Ix'stowed many rich gifts. She lived 
to be nearly 80 and died in 1358. 
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The IMt’Sic for the Epithaeamitji. 

The musie resembles the old French folk songs arranged in sequentiie. 
Every strophe, witli few exceptions, has its independent melody and two 
parallel melodic links. The tone is the fir.st church mode transposed 
to G. The melody formation is quite regular, with smoothly progressing 
inter^•als. and a characteristic effect is produced by frequent triplets. 
Towards the end the melody culminates with such rare hgnres in those 
days as double triplets and groups of five short notes. 

This melody does not appear in any folk tunes, or in any sequentite 
that followed the Gradual of the Roman Mass, that were known to the 
discoverer of the hymn and its music. 

The Author of the Hymn. 

The name of the author is not recorded, but we can guess it. In the 
Xorse embassy that went to Scotland in 1280 there was a Friar Maurice 
from the iSIinorite Con^ ent in Bergen. He was certainly not a Xorwegian 
by birth: indeed, very probably he was a Scot. As early as 1204 he and 
another Minorite were on a mission to Scotland from King Magnus. And 
from 1271 to 1273 he was one of a company of Xorwegians on a crusade 
to Jerusalem. Some fragments, dating from about 1300. of an account 
which he wrote of the journey were found in the Xorwegian archives in 
1846. Maurice was thus an old servant of the X'tirwegian Court, a travelled 
man with literary gifts and interests; and he went to Scotland to bring the 
Princess Margaret to X’orway for the marriage at which the song was sung. 

It is well known that Eric’s father. King Magnus, favoured the Minorites. 
4Vhen his queen had given birth to a son. the infant, according to legeml, 
was more like a bear than a boy. When the royal hither heard this he 
gave command that the baby should be wrapped in a fair cloth and laid 
during High Mass on the altar of the Minorite Convent at Bergen. At 
the end of the service they found a beautifid baby boy lying gurgling in 
the buiulle. This legend at least shows how highly King ^lagnns had 
regarded the Franciscan Order. This story was told to the Scots by those 
who went as wooi'rs on behalf of the yt)ung X'orwegian king; and thev 
adtled that Eric had grown up to be a gallant and goodly youth. 

It was a Minorite monk who had lieen confessor to Margaret's own 
mother, and so the ilinorites were highly esteemed at that time in Scot- 
land as well as in X^orway. It may therefore have been comparativclv 
easy for Maurice, if himself Scottish, to succeed when he jiled the cause 
of Eric at the Scottish Court. He was evidently proud of the honour 
the King had shown him in stmding him on such an important erraml; 
and, it he hatl the will, he also hatl the learning and the skill to write a 
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|)oeiii or song' for the wedding. If the author of the poem was a Scot, 
as we ean believe Eriar Manrice to liave been, then it is easy to nnder- 
st.and how he refers to his own ln)midand in the song. Possibly Friar 
Maurice had first been a monk in a Minorite foundation in the Orkneys 
and had entered the service of the Norwegian King Haakon wlien he led 
the expedition which ended disastrously at Lai'gs in 12(13. All we ciui 
confidently say is that the author of the epithalamium was a man in 
Norway, a monk or priest, who eould write Latin and was familiar with 
Church music. 

Hv^fx IX Hoxotr of St Magxu.s. 

^lagnus Erlendsou was the grandson of the great Thorfinn. Earl of 
Orkney, which in the eleventh century was a ])rovince of Norway. 
Thorfinn defeated King Duncan and the Orkney iiu/a Setyn boasts that 
he won nine earldoms in Scotland and all the Hebrides. Having had 
enough of fighting, he made his peace with God anil rided wisely till his 
death. His two sons, Paul and Erlend. succeeded him and ruled the 
earldom togetlier. and when th<\v died their sons Haakon and Magnus 
succeeded them. Magnus was born in Orkney about 1075. According 
to the sagas he was a docile anil obedient boy. pliant and attentive to his 
father. Lrli'ud. and to his mother and masters, and he was kind and 
pleasant to all. That is tlie only reference to the youth of him who was 
to be a Norse and Scottish Karl anil famous for his godly character and 
deeds. In 1098 we learn of him being in the train of ^lagnus Barelegs, 
the Norse King, on a \ iking excursion in Scotlanil. The lad was a favourite 
anil ]jersuaded tlie king to refrain from attacking Iona: but later on he 
fell into disfavour because when tliey came to Anglesey he refused to join 
in the attack on a peaceful island that had given no proN'oeation. Rather 
than fight, he jum])eil overboard anil swam ashore. He maile his way 
to his kinsman. King Edgar, in Scotland, where he remained for five years 
in the congeiual company of tliat pious and worth\' ruler. There too he 
wooeil lugarth. a maiden of high birth, like-minded with himself. He 
marrieil her auil they lived together till his death: yet the marriage was 
niwer consummated. It .seemed tliat both bride and briih'groom had 
madi- a vow that they woidil Hm- together as brother and sister. The 
sagas say that it was often a hard struggle for .Magnus to keep the \ ow to 
which they had bounil themselves. 

tVe next find Magnus in Drkney. this time joint Lari with his cousin 
Haakon. They eventually ilivided the earldom between them, but even 
so they did not get on well together: their characters and disiiositions 
were so diirerent. Magnus was jieaceable and friendly and contented 
with his portion of the earldom, whilst Haakon was harsh, overbearing, 
ambitious, and anxious to be sole ruler in Orkney. And at last, in 1115, 
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tlieir friends arraiiged that there siionld be a meeting at Egilsay to 
arrive at an amieable understandin<^. Magjius arrived with two shix^s 
as arranged, quite nnsnsxheious of evil, but Haakon came with eight ships 
fully manned and armed. The friejids of Magnus besought him to seek 
a place of safety; but he was pursued, brought back and murdered, signing 
himself with the cross as he received the death-stroke from an axe wielded 
reluctantly by one of Haakon’s officers. Even Christian burial was 
refused to the dead Earl. But Haakon’s aiint Thora. the mother of 
Magnus, made such a touching ap])eal to her nejjhew that ho gave way, 
and Magnus was buried in the church of Birsay. Haakon himself seems 
at last to have realised the enormity of his guilt, for he went on a xhlgrimage 
to Rome and Jerusalem. And he came home again to rule well in Orkney 
until his death seven years after the murder. 

It was on the 16th of Axiril 111.5 that Magnus fell. Twenty years later 
he was enshrined by Bishop Vilhjalm in Birsay. and thereby his c-nlt was 
established. Sliortly afterwards the shrine was removed to the Olaf Chiu’ch 
at Kirkwall, and then to the new C’athedral there which bears his name. 

The newly found Magnus hymn is akin in many res])ects to the other 
Latin Magnus hymns, in all of which em]>hasis is laid on Magnus’s 
ascetically xuire marital life. 

The Magnus liturgical texts were included in the Aberdeen Breviary. 
I)robably after 1472. when the Orkneys came uiider the suxiervision of the 
Metroxiolitan of St Andrews: and of course the local x^^^tron saint of the 
newly added See was introduced into the Scots Church Calendar. Magnus 
was Earl of Caithness as well as of Orkney, and it is ]iossible that he may 
have been worshii>xied in Caithness evtui before' 1472: but bis cult can 
scarcely have gone farther south at that x'oriod. In Norway no Latin 
Magnus hymns were in use. b\it thi' two Magnus Mass-days- -the 16th of 
Axiril, the day of his martyrdom, and the IJth of December, tbe day of 
his translation- were both ob.se'rve'd. 

This new ^lagnus hymn was not sung at the ordinaiw services in the .'8ee 
as were the four ^l.agnus hymns in the Aberdeen Breviary. The last two 
verses of the hymn indicate that it was coini)osetl for singing by a monastic 
fiunilia or community, c.g. at ou«' of tin' canonical services, such as Lauds 
(Matins). The music was tnmslated from the ancient notation (PI. 
LXXNIV) into the modern (PI. LXXXVI). Tin* Latin verses have been 
freely rendered thus: 

Hy.ux to .Saint Magnus. 

1. Mo-,t noble liarl M.-ignus. a martyr mo-.t meek. 

.Most constant and ;d>le. most ready to servi'. 

High honourc'd I’rotector. most worthy of xirai'-e. 

We x>ray tliee tliy fr.-iil burdened servants to save. 
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2. Divinely endowed by the Spirit above. 

And carefully shunning the sins of the flesh. 

Subduing the passions of dissolute life. 

The rule of the Spirit controlled thy desires. 

3. Thy spouse a royal virgin was brought unto thee 

And in holy nuptials was chaste joined with chaste. 

And thus for the space of ten years they remained ; 

The bush, though on fire, was thus never consumed ! 

4. Thy crafty foe. Haakon, with envy aflame. 

With fire thy domains for himself did lay waste. 

And sought to destroy thee with sharp-edged guile. 

And with kiss of peace a false treaty to seal. 

5. Enduring dire woes for the cause of the right. 

Betrayed, thou wert seized, and a blow laid thee low. 

And death thee transported to heavenly heights, 

And with martyred hosts thee united with Christ. 

0. This glory we sing, and by miracles wrought. 

The Lord Christ is blessed, and the Church doth rejoice. 

And praise high ascendeth with thee as its theme; 

How blessed Orcadia from henceforth appears! 

7. Grace, pardon, and glory from heaven do we seek. 

Who ask for the help of thy praises and prayers. 

O Father, bestow us an answer, we pray. 

And sa\ e this fantiliu from judgment. Amen. 

W. H. P. 

Thk Okigin of the Hymn. 

From the wording of the liymn tliere is nothing directly to indicate 
that it was written in a monastery. We find reference to the saint’s long 
years of virgin wedlock in the other Magnus hymns, but it is perhaps more 
strongly emphasised in the Lijxsala hymn than elsewhere {vide strophe 
two): and it is not only here that Magnus is jmaised as humilis, for in the 
ecclesiastical antiplioue literature we find him s])t)ken of as jnstns, pins 
et tnodcslifs. 

The Magnus hymn ap])ears in a ccxlex that was writtcm in a Minorite 
convent: and its author may well have becui a Minorite. In any case 
it was ])robably written in a friary of that Order in the Orknev Isles, 
for nowhere outside the Orkiu'ys woidd the .Minorites have anv interest 
in a local Orcadian saint. The Minorite Ordtu- came into being in the 
thirteenth century aud. according to the L'psala Codex C233, such a 
foundation must have existed in Orkney in 1274. 

The liymn cannot have been of Norse origin, for it had mainly a local 
interest, and there was no room for it in the Magnus cult in Norway. 
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But there is internal evidence, from the mode of writing, that it originated 
in a Xorse-speaking land, such as Orkney was. We may therefore con- 
fidently conclude that Codex C233 and its contents were written in a 
Minorite convent in the Orkneys circa 1270 1280. 

Codex C233 was in the library of the Bergen Bishop. Arne Sigurdsen. 
As a C’anon of Bergen he was a member of the embassy sent to Scotland 
in 1292 to negotiate with the Scots, on behalf of King Eric, regarding the 
dowry of the late Queen Margaret. The embassy sailed to Scotland via 
Orkney, and Arne probably got some hooks from the Minorite monks there. 
At his death the library was disjiosed of. From the Alinorite convent of 
Bergen its wanderings can be traced to Oreifswald. in Oermany. where it 
was sold by X'icolaus Xetteken to C'anutus Johannis. a Swedish Franciscan 
Friar, who had a long and brilliant career in many lands. Eventually he 
presented his fine collection of valuable books to the cfjnvent of the Friars 
]Minor at Riddarhohn. in Sweden. When that foundation was secidarised 
in the sixteenth century its book collection remained as a Royal Library, 
and was augmented esjiecially by King John 111. In 1(120 (lustavus 
Adolphus presented the library to the Fniversity of Fpsala. and it became 
the nucleus of that LTiiiversity’s j^resent magnificent library. And among 
the twenty-one parchments from the Middle Ages Codex C233 holds a 
very honourable place. 

Tue JMelody of the Magnes Hymx. 

This recently discovered MS. from the thirtec'nth century gives us a 
striking example of a two-voice setting of an ode or hymn on a Scottish 
subject. It is of s])ecial interest because parchments from that jieriod 
Avith music for more voices than one are very rare indeed, and we know of 
none with any hint of harmony. One important feature of the melody 
is that it contains music in thirds Avhen the third Avas still considered no 
true consonance. Tims the tune anti<Mpates later methods of harmonising. 

There is also another diAergence fix)m Middle Age theory. In the 
tAvelfth century the ride Aias that AA'hen the leading A'oice rose the 
accompanying A’oice must fall, and rice versa. There AAas thus a frequently 
occurring Aoice-crossing in the songs of that period. In the Magnus 
hymn, lioAAeAer, there is no such crossing. The upper A'oice proA’ided 
the descant on the actual melotly carried by the loAver A'oice. The early 
Scottish inactice abvays gaAe the tune to the tenor, the loAver part Avith 
the other Aoices proA'iding a sort of descant. The laAvs of strict theorA' 
for part-singing Avere thus, in some essential points, departed from. Con- 
sequently in this Magnus hymn Ave liaAe a popular harmonising and not 
a setting made by a specially expert, monk. We liaA’e really, as concerns 
tAAO-A'oice compositions, just an early form of harmonising, Avitli chords 
moA'ing in sixths. 
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About the year 1200 Giraklus Cnmbrensis describes the ebaracteristio 
metliod of singing in Wales, Avliereby part-songs were sung with as many 
parts as there were singers. He also reports that the Northumbrians 
made use of a similar harmonic singing, yet with only two voices, the 
lower humming, the uj)per singing the words. In these two regions no 
music was rendered alone, hut either with several voices as in Wales or 
with at least two as in Northumbria. “Even the hoys, which is more 
suriJrising. and, generally, children when they cry. do so in the same sing- 
ing way.’’ The Northumbrians had apparently adopted this manner 
of singing — as they did their similarity of sjieech — from the Norsemen, 
who made so many raids there and remained for long periods. 

Giraklus does not tell us what was the nature of the North English 
music for two or more voices, nor is there any information on the subject 
to he got elsewhere, so far as we are aware. There is a possibility that 
that jjart-singing had some similarity to the two-part organnm puriim 
mentioned by Walter Odington, which, he says, was in use from very 
ancient times. According to him this consisted in a melismatic rich 
accom])anying voice and a deeper cantus firmus. Most probably, how- 
ever, the two-])art singing in North England was not of the same kind 
as Odington's organutn pnrum. We come to this conclusion especially 
because of the account Giraldus gives of the widespread and common 
use, even from childhood, of the two-part singing which seems to iJre- 
sui)pose a % ery simple kind of harmony, particularly in parallel intervals, 
note for note: whilst organmn purum, according to Odington's descrip- 
tion and the example given by him, demands considerable harmonic 
insight and singing skill. 

Our conclusion is tliat this St Magnus hymn is an example of the 
two-voice method of singing characteristic of Northern England and 
adopted by them from the Norwegians. 

In the first ])lace, it must be em]>hasi.sed that the hymn in Codex 
Upsalensis C23.‘} originally came from the Orkneys, which at the end of 
the thirteenth century belonged to Norway, and that it was in all prob- 
ability composed there. If the two-part singing adopted from the 
Norse was sf) general in Northnmberland and A'orkshire as Giraldus 
indicates, then it mu.st be assumed with still greater lu-obability that 
the Orcadians had inheriteil their skill in such singing and preserved 
it faithfully. It must be remembered that the Orcadians w(>ro mostly 
Norwegian immigrants, that the Islands from the ninth century onward 
belonged to Norway, and that the Rishoi)ric of the Orkneys from the 
beginning of the twelfth century was under the supremacy of the Norse 
Archbishop of Nidaros (Trondheim). 

In the next place, the method of singing referred to by Giraklus must 
have been of a very si)ecial type, a peculiar quality of singing. The 
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harmonio links evidently had not been of the type generally employed 
according to the Huchbaklian organum’s primitive part-song theory, 
therefore not unisons, parallel fifths, fourths, or octaves. Otherwise 
there was nothing noteworthy in Xorth England’s two-part singing. 
Since doubtless — as previously indicated — they had to do with parallel 
intervals, they must specially have employed thirds as the easiest interval. 
Perhaps this is the explanation of the fact that it is in an English docu- 
ment that the third for the first time is treated as a consonant interval. 
Attention may here be called to The Musical Kotation of the Middle Ages 
(London, 1890). There an example is given of a two-voice rendering 
fi'om an English MS., dating from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
which contains frequent thirds, through counter-movement. 

Special emphasis must be laid on one point, which particularly argues 
for the Xorse origin of the two-part Magnus hymn, viz. the unmistakable 
Lydian character of the melody. The tone is the sixth church mode, 
the Hypolydian (finalis F, dominant A). In this hymn we find repeatedly 
the tritone characteristic of the Lydian mode (the augmented fourth) 
arising both by direct movement and by two major thirds following 
each other. The composer of the melody seems to have had a conscious 
pleasure in a 2 )plying the hard ringing tritone which Middle Age theorists 
avoided and which they even called “the devil in music." 

In his treatise “Studios in Icelandic Music’’ {Aarbogcr for Nordi^k 
Oldkyndighed og Historic. 1899, Copenhagen, 2 )i). 273 If.). Angul Hammerich 
emiihasises the Lydian mode as specially Icelandic, biit lets it stand if 
here we liaA'e to do with an original Icelandic (or Xorse) scale. On the 
other hand, Catharinus Elling. in “A’ ore Folkemelodier " {Christiania 
Videnskapsselskaps iSkrifter II, Hist. -Phil. Klasse, 1909. Xo. 5), maintains 
that the I.iydian scale is original to and characteristic of Xorwegian folk 
music, and that the Icelanders have brought this Lydian stani]) with 
them from Xorway. their mother-land. 

In England at that j^eriod the tritone seems to have been em^doyed 
with much caution. In any case the sam]>les contained in The Musical 
Notation of the Middle Ages are few. and only of an indirect tritone. And 
in AAAlter Odington's dissertation. Dc spcculcdionc niusice. the few samples 
of music- afford rare cases of iiulirect tritone and not a single direct tritone 
interval. X^or is there any such in the Irish. English, and Scottish folk 
melodies we are acciuaintcHl with. 

Xot least, then, on account of the frequent occurrenc-e of the Lydian 
mode in Xorse folk music and the fondness for the abruiit tritone melody, 
it may be acc-cqited that the melody of the Magnus hymn is Orcadian and 
X'orwegian. The two-voice setting of the melody, with its parallel thirds, 
was characteristic of the contemiwrary X'orse two-part music. And so, 
because of its immitive features, the Magnus hymn and its harmonising 
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must be deemed to be considerably older than the end of tlie thirteenth 
century, a period when, in the leading Enroi)ean lands, the art of i)art- 
singing was well advanced. 

Scotland shoiild be grateful iiideed to Professor Kolsrnd for the recovery 
of these two long-lost hymns and for the very interesting account of his find. 


Audexdum. 

C'opies of the original account ^ of the discovery of Codex Epsalensis 
C233, entitled Tvo 2\orrone Latinshe Kvcvde ^fed MeJodiar, were presented 
by Professor Kolsrnd to the National Library of Scotland and to the 
Library of H.M. Register House. Edinburgh. 

A brief reference to the Margaret-Eric ejhtlialamium ax)peared in an 
article on “Three Margarets” in the Scots Magazine, vol. i. p. 341; and 
in Mr John Mooney's St Magnus. Earl of Orkney, published in Kirkwall in 
193.3, mention is made of the recovered St Magnus hymn (pp. 290-2). 

Thanks are due to Professor Kolsrnd and Det Norske Yidenskabs- 
Akademi. Oslo, for sup])lying us with the cliches for ])rinting the plates 
of the ai\cient iiarchmeuts: to Miss E. Beveridge. !M.A.. and to Mr lY. M. 
Page. S.S.C,, for rendering the Latin words of the songs into English verse: 
and to Mr lYm. I'aylor and Lieutenant Knight, Royal Scots Fusiliers, for 
singing the songs in their original musical setting, rendered for the first 
time in public in Scotland for half a millennium. 

Our personal thanks are due to Sir ^Yalford Davies. Mus.Doc., Master 
of the King’s !Music. Windsor, and to Mr Harry M. AYillsher. Eniversity 
College, Dundee, for lulpfid notes on the music of the songs. 

* The C'odex was discovered in T'psala in 1011 iiy Oluf Kolsnid. then an Oslo studi^nt witli a travel- 
ling scliolaishiiL lie i-ead an account of the sonjjs to the Norwegian Academy of Scienci* in the follow- 
ing year, and it was On* Acad«-my in 1013. in Norwegian, with a resume in French. In 

Geiman Guido Adler's Handbnch der Musik^geschichte in 1034 i-eforred to the finding of the C'odex and 
gave the first verso of the St Magnus Hymn, words and music, i>.13fi. 


Moxoay, 8//( May 1939. 

Profe.ssor THCIMAS H. BRA^CK, AI.A., LL.I)., Vice-Pre.sidcnt, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: 
Alexander Bohertson-Collie ; lain Malcolm MacC'rimmon Mac bean; (’aptain 
W. G. I). (.’heyne-Macldierson, M.C.; Bev. W. Kason Robinson, B..\., L.Th. 

Donations to the Museum and Library, as per lists at end of volume, were 
intimated and thanks votetl to the Donors. 

The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

CULTIVATION TERRACES IN SOUTH-EASTERN SCOTLAND. 

By a. ORAHA:\r. :Nr.A.. F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. 

I. InT1{()1>1< TOKY. 

The terra (.-cd hillsides of the eastern Lowlands have already formed the 
subject of four papers presented to this Society in the ])ast.i but there 
are at least two good reasons for reopening the subject. In the hrst ])lace. 
the current theory regarding the origin tind date of similar remains in 
England - has recently become the subject of renewed controversy: ^ while, 
in the second place, the Uroccfv// /a/.s papers justcpioted. liaving been limited 
to the discussion of comparati\ely few examides, have prompted certain 
generalizations ^ which now. in the light of further data, no hjnger appear 
tenable. Actually the papers in question mention ]io more than twenty 
terrace-grou])s in Scotland and a further three in a neighbouring district 
of Northumberland; other puldications ^ give notes of a small additional 
numher. but the total aniouut of material thus made available for study 
is still meagre. I ha\e therefore thought it worth while to considc'r the 
facts afresh. ha\ iiig first prepared as complete a list as ])ossible of the terrace- 
groups and otlu'r analogous remains in the area dc'alt with.® And lu-re I 
desii-e to express my thanks to the Royal Commission on Ancient and 
Historical Monuments h)r ha\ ing allowed me to include in this study some 
unpublished material collectcHl by myself and its other otiicei-s in the course* 
of our official duties. As a residt of this i>einiission I have been able to 
include in my list no less than a hundred and thirty-six sites: the great 
bulk of these I have walked over and examined myself, while all but a 
few of the remainder I ha\ e observed carefully with glasses from a suitable 
^■iew-i)oint.' 1 also wish to thank my colleagues on the Commission's 
staff for the valuable observations and suggestions that they have kindlv 
pnt at my disposal, as well as numerous other friends who ha\ e helped me 
in one way or another. 

' I'.S.A.S.. i. {)p. 127- ;i3; Ixii. jip. 107-20; Ixv. pp. :1SS-!IS: Ixvii. pp. 72 .si. 

- Soebohm, E)igUs7i Villaijr (’ouinniniln, ]ip. .5 f.; Oi-aw foul. Air .'^iirreii taid Arilidolugi/, pp. S-l(l; 
Conpeross iif ArcluvoloKical .Sdcii-tii--*. Jirport of the Thiiig-xiitth Coiiyrrr.-^ iitiil of I he Ttcrcarch Coiiiiiiitire 
for Ihr Yriir I'Jil (10;i2), pji. ;-i0 tt'.; -Infir/iiity. i. )>p. 27:5-81; iii. jip. lO.I 11’.: vi. pp. 380 IF. 

C. S. and C. S. Orwin, The Oycn Firhh. pp. 310 ft'., ami .Inlifiiiilj/. xiii. jip. 45 ft'. 

^ Ti.g. Mnnie ot tlujse .suminari/xHl in Anitguity. vi. ]>p. 402-4. 

=• Gordon, Itinerariuin Srptenlrionalr (1720). pp. 41, 114 f.; Small. IntereaUng Ilomnn Aniiguitie^ 
recently discorered in Fife (1823), p. 187; Wil.son. Frehisfonc Atimiln of Seultond (1803), i. ]ip. 101-2; 
I’rocccdinyx of the Berieickshire SaturuUrtx' Club, viii. (1870-8). p. 424; ((n't/., xi. (1885-0), p. 20; ibid 
xiv. (1802-3), i>. 12; Seoltirh Cieograyhieul A[uga::ine, xxxv. p. 303. 

Tlio limit.s of this ar<.a arc givon on ])p. 301-3 below and arc shown on tlie map (fig. 2), 

' Some practice is often required for tlie iiro]ier identilication of terraces, as tlieir appearance varies 
greatly according to tlie strength and direction of the light and the state of the vegetation 

VOL. LXXIII. 1 Q 
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II. Litekary Evident e. 

By way of clearing the groiiiul before 2)roceeding to consider actual 
observations, it will be well to glance at sneb literary sources as might 
be ex]iected to contribute something to the inquiry. The most recent of 
the relc’s ant works are probably the A'obinies of the series of General Vieies 
of the agriculture of the various counties, jirepared for the Board of 
Agricadture at the end of the eigliteentb century. These books provide 
us with a fairly adequate idea of the agricultural practice of the time, 
including the working of the rnnrig system of tenure: and it is safe to 
say that there is nothing — e.g. in the description of that system wliicli 
occurs in the Aberdeenshire volume ^ — to suggest that the use of terraces 
as such necessarily entered into it in any way at all. Indeed, it is clear 
from Gray’s whole acconiit of the early agricidtnral systems - that the use 
of terraces is cpiite unlikely to have been an intrinsic feature of any one of 
them; although terraces may well have been built, or have been allowed 
to form, or have been used if already in existence, as a matter of con- 
venience under any administmtive system. The complete silence of the 
Roxburghshire volume on the subject of terraces is particularly significant 
in view of the large numbers of terraces that arc now to bo seen in that 
county. It is also clear from the General Theirs that S-shaped rigs, which 
in some caises tit least appear to be delihitely later than terraces occurring 
in the satno areas.® wi're themselves ijassing out of use at the time when the 
serii's was bt'ing prepared. 

The Statistical Account of Scotland, W'hicli dates about twenty years 
earlier than the General Vicics series, is again remarkable for its silence 
on the subject of terraces. No mention is m.-ule of them in the accounts 
of the parishes of Ilownam. Morebattle, Oxnam, Yetholm. Innerleithen. 
Peebles, Newlamh. C’ldter. or Dunsyre. which contain between them juost 
of the really striking <>xanq)les; while the author of the account of Markinch 
parish e\idently had no real knowledge of the origin or xuirpose of the 
group to which he alludes.^ A very small scrap of evidence may be found 
in the statement ® that several farms in the higher part of Howmam iJarish 
had “scarcely been ploughed in the memory of man," for this suggests 
that a region in which terraces are jiarticularly common had gone out of 
cultivation at least as early as the beginning of tlu' eighteenth century 
and that the terraces may consequently reflect an agricultural system 
that was in use before 1700. Similarly, the writer of the account of the 
adjoining parish of Morebattle argued, from “traces of the plough” which 
could bo seen in his day on the higher ground, that “much more of this 

1 Andci-son, Gfumd Vtrtr of thf AgricuUorr of the Cooutg of Abrrdeni (1791), pp. 54 If., ([uotod by 
firay, Knqlisti Fifhl tS/jstfoifi, ]»p. 158-01. 

- English Field Systems, passiin. 

^ See infra, p. 304. * Stat. Arcf., xii. i>. 551. ^ Ibid., i. p. 49. 
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and the adjacent country was anciently iinder tillage than at present.” ^ 
It is temjding to connect the abandonment of these lands with the great 
English raids of the middle of the sixteenth century.- and to conclude that 
terraces were in use in the later Middle Ages : but this construction cannot 
he init on the e^■idence, as terraces similar to the Hownam and Morehattle 
groups can equally be found in adjoining valleys on the English side of 
the Border. Pennant, writing of a toiir made in 1772.® was evidently 
unfamiliar with terraces, while Oordon. writing in 1726. or more than 
two generations before the Sfatistiral Account was compiled, failed to discover 
any local tradition of the use of the Romanno group.* Earlier again than 
flordon's work are the illustrations of Slezer's TJieah-uni Scotia' — this book 
was published in 1693. but some or all of the drawings were made about 
twenty years earlier. Slezer frequently incorporates views of ploughed 
fields and of standing crops, and it is clear that the system of agriculture 
with which he was familiar made use of ordinary rigs, well iiiled up in their 
centres and laid out for the most part across the Hl^es of the contours. His 
.scenery suggests just such farming methods as are described in the General 
Views series; only four of his ]Dictures “ show Helds laid out in lines running 
parallel to the contours, and eveii in these case's it cannot he said that he 
intended to deinct terraces rather than horizontal rigs. F^or an earlier 
period than the late seventeenth century I have only beeii able to Hnd 
Small’s record of the Hnding of what seem to have been incinerated burials 
on the vanished terraces of the Wester Pith)ur grou]).® On the face of it 
this lind would seem to ]nit the groiq> in question back to pre-Christian 
times, but the record is i\ot reliable einmgh to form a basis for argumeiit. 
Finally. Chambers's statement that “by the country-people, these terraces 
are called ‘(leases.' from tlu'ir resemblance to grassy seats.” ' siiggests 
that, in Peehh'sslnre. all memory of their rc'al purpose had conq)letely 
died out by the middh' of the nineteenth century. 

1’he foregoing facts thus make it difficidt to bc'Heve that terraces were 
being at all commonly us('d. .-md still less that tlu'v were* being constructed, 
at as late a dat(' as. say. 1760: and it will therefore be safe to conclude 
that their general sTq)ersession in favour of oblicpu^ or vertical rigs was iiot 
a result or concomitant of tlu' process of ” improv('ment ” which set in in 
the earlier jau-t of the eighteenth century. Moreover, as at least a centiirv 
should no doubt be allowed for the fading of what must have been a wt'll- 
established folk-memory, we can hardly su]ipose that the Romanno terraces. 

^ 7/h'//.. Nvi. j). 5lltK 

Prot'. lii'f. Sat, Club. x. ( 1SS2-4). p. lU, 1 ‘t‘cords a tradition th.it Kale Wator was nearly depopulated 
as a rej^ult ol the raid of 1545. 

^ A Tour in Srotland. part ii.. p. 281. 

‘ ()i>. at., p. 111. The allusion to the Pict> cannot he su]iposed to he toiimletl on rt^al folk-nuanory. 
lloweter. neither his uncritical accei>tance of wliat he was UAd nor his doubtful reliability as a tieid 
observer invalidate the deduction that the Romanno terraces were no longer understood in Ids time. 

Xos. 52, 3!>. 4n, 18. Op. rit.. p. ISS. • History of lU'rblesshirc, ji. 40. 
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at any rate, can have been \uuler cnltivation at any ])erio(l of the seventc'enth 
century. In other words, the literary evidence pro\ ides some grounds for 
believing that the terraces are probably not of later date than the late 
Middle Ages.^ thongli of tlieir possible upper limit in time it gi^ es ns no 
hint whatex er. 

III. PlIYSIf'AL f'lIAUAC TERISTK S. 

Except at tile price of expanding this paper to intolerably large Imlk. 
it would be ipiite impossible to give complete descriptions of all the grou]is 
of terraces and other traces of bygone cultivation on which I have recorded 
notes. In the ])res(“nt section, therefore. I will only attempt to summarize 
the principal facts, and to discuss such of them as seem to bear upon the 
origin and date of the remains. A complete list of the sites noted in 
Scotland, with their locations, will be found below in an Appendix. 

1. Sii III itiarij Stall’ tin’ll f of Facts. — It must be stated at once that the 
material does not exhiliit such features as would form a basis for its differen- 
tiation into clearly defined types. In particular, the heights and breadths 
of the individual terraces do not afford a basis for the classification of the 
groups of t\ Inch they form part, as these dimensions are apt to vary widely 
even within a single group. Such variations, in fai-t. arc evidently condi- 
tioneil by changes in the steepness of the slope and in the aspect of the 
ground. Again, if an attem]»t is made to define even the broadest of types 
on any given basis. indi\ idual exanpih's are constantly fomtd to fall between 
one such t> j)e and another, to the stultification of tla; scheme, whatet'er it 
may be. I lun i> therefore confined myself to listing selected exami)les under 
headings that art' designed to bring out c('rtain ff'atures, in order to ju'ovide 
both a general idea of the naturt' of the various groups and also a basis 
for discussing their probable origin and date.- 

A. Stoi>-like terraces (PI. EXXXVll. 1 and 2. and PI. LXXXXdll. .8). — 
In some cases the terraces are remarkable for theii- bold step-lik(‘ i>rotile. as 
tlu'y ha^^‘ steep fronts •’ which often attain to a considerabh' height whih; 
their n])])er surfaces ■* are more or less hat. E.ramplrs : Tullymurdoch. ]klark- 
iiich. Dunsyre. Xlsbet Water (upper). Mitchelhill. Komanno, Pur\ is Hill, llrae- 
nioor Knowe, Heatlshaw Law. Countridge Knowe. The line between this 
variety and tin* next oiu' is not at all easy to draw, as the former fades off' 
into th(‘ latter in i)roi)ortion as the fronts of the terraces decrease in height 
and their upper surfaces dei>art from the horizontal. Actually the distin- 

' Wat^iin's niinpsticiii (fillir ri(tcr-.\umi’s of Si-utliinil. pp. 15:! I.) that tla- Uomaniio and Artliiu’s 
Snnt gioups owe tln'ir origin to the canons ol Jfolyrood is intce-sting, lint no isidcnce c.in Ik- produced 
citlicr for or against it. 

- As a icsult of tliis iirori-duic. a groui> of tcrinccs wliicli cMunplilics more tiian one notewortliy 
feature will naturally apjiear in more than a single list. 

' I.p. the surface.s eon esjionding with tlie ''risei-s" of a lliglit of steps. 

' I.c. those correspoinling witli the -treads’' of a tiight ot step.s. Tliese arhitraiy terms are used 
throughout tins papiu' for tlie sake of convenience. 
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guishing featiire of List B a]ipeai-s in i>a.i-ts of several of the foregoing 
groups. 

B. Terraces separated hi] strips of natural hillside (PI. LNXXVIII. 1). — In 
this, the largest, class, terraces do not rise above one another in the fashion 
of a flight of steps, but are separated by strips of the natural face of the 
hillside. The dimensions of their fronts and upper surfaces, as well as the 
breadths of the intervening strips of hillside, vary considerably: but the 
fronts of these terraces are. in general, a good deal lower than in the case 
of List A. few of them being more than .3 feet high. In some cases fronts 
measuring as little as 12 inches have been noted. Examples : Alva. Nisbet. 
Goseland Hill. Blent ernie. Cadomnir. Edston. Bowerhope, C'atlee Burn. 
Hutton Mill. Kelso Hill. Chatto Craig. Calroust. Cock Law and Kingseat Burn. 
Yen Law and Stotfield Hill likewise fall into this class, but may be special 
cases (see p. 300). Many other probable examples have been seen at a 
distance only, but these cannot be distinguished with certainty from the 
horizontal marks that are given iir List C. 

C. Horizontal marks. — The hillsides flanking Bowmont Water and Kale 
Water, in Morebattle and Hownam i^arishes, are in many places heavily 
scored with horizontal marks. They can be seen so readily from the main 
valley roads that individual examples do not require to be named. These 
marks evidently represent terraces of the kind that are listed under B 
above, being either their imperfect beginnings or. much more probably, 
their'^last vestiges, almost destroyed by later cndtivation. They have not 
been examined in detail for the purposes of this pai)ei’. as such marks 
generally appear most clearly when viewed from a considerable distance, 
and in fact may be quite invisible to an observer wIk-) actualh' walks across 
them. Even more clusi^•e are cro[)-marks. of whiidi a very good example 
was seen by Culter ^lUl Lead, aiul otbers. less definite, at Skirling. Kirkurd, 
and Romanno. 

D. Oblique terraces. — RcNcrting to tangibli' remains, I must next 
mention those terraces which lie. either in whole or in part, at a considerable 
angle to the horizon. E.ramples are to be seen at Dunsyre. where the 
terraces di[) down across the contours in steep curves and then flatten 
out; at Cadeinuir, where the same thing hai>pens but the dip is less pro- 
nounced: at Swineside, where both ends curve downwards to a low point 
in the centre: and at Inverkeithing, AVoodhouse. Old Thornylee. and 
Buchtrig. where the terraces di]> shar])ly but in straight, not in curving, 
lines. Tliis effect may jjrobably be due. at least in the last four cases, to 
an attempt to lay out strips for “vertical” ‘ cultivation on ground that 
slopes in more than a single ]ilane. 

E. Oblique curving marks. — Perhaps to be compared with the oblique 

^ This Avoiql is us(h 1 loosely, here and el.sewherp in this paper, to indicate rigs which arc laid out 
across the contours, whether obliciuely or at right angles. 
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curving terraces, which have just been mentioned, are the curved marks 
that can be seen, from across the Eyne valley, swooping down and across 
the western face of Whiteside Hill. Similar marks can be seen on Dod Law 
and, under certain conditions of light, on the south-west side of Muirburn 
Hill. (These sites have not been included on the distriliution map.) 

F. Terraces which hear rigs. — It is by no means uncommon to find 
rigs, indistinguishable from those seen in any area of abandoned cultivation, 
running along such terraces as arc broad enough to hold them or along the 
strips of hillside that occur between tlie terraces of List B. Examples : 
Middleton. Dunsyre. Nishet. C’ulter Shaw, Logan Burn. Woodhouse. Old 
Thornylee. Countridgc Knowe. Braemoor Knowe. Cah’oust. The number 
of rigs on each terrace natm-ally varies with the breadth of both terraces 
and rigs, but two or three rigs, each about 18 feet broad, are often present. 
An exceptionally broad terrace of the Calroust group bears a large number 
of these rigs, which curve downhill J-wise until their ends terminate at the 
face of another terrace which cuts obliquely across them. 

G. Terraces which merge into rigs. — A rather surprising fact which this 
study has brought to light is that terraces and rigs in some cases actually 
merge into one another. Examples are to be seen at Logan Burn, where 
low terraces take the place, as the ground rises, of the rigs wliich lie parallel 
with them on the Hatter area below, while these rigs in turn acquire the form 
of terraces at their up])er ends: at Braemoor Knowe (PI. LXXXYII. 4. 
and PI. LXXXIX. 1). wher<‘ rigs and step-like terraces occur in the same 
series and where a rig can often bt* seen becoming a terrace to conform 
with a chang(“ in the direction or stee]niess of the slope: at Dunsyre, where 
the terr.aces, oii descending to the lowt'r-lying ground, flatten and ('xpand 
into broad rig-like strii)s, themselves sidjdi\itled into rigs: at Calroust. 
where some of tlie rigs almost assume the ])i-o]iortions of low subsidiary 
terr.aces: and at 'Pull\'Tnurdoch (PI. LXXXIX. 2). when* t(“rraces occur on 
the lower and steepia' slopes but I'igs on the flatter ground above — the ends 
of tliese rigs, lujwevt-r. assuming th(> form of terraces where they curve 
r(jund and end on the flank of a sliallow gully. In sonu' ol' these cases 
it is ([uite impossible to decide' whetiu'r a gi\eii irregularity in the ground 
should be called a terrace or a rig: for e'xanqile. at .\ewtoJi Bridge and at 
Kilbucho March normal rigs ciin be seen teinling to acepiire' a terrace-like 
form in conseepieni-e of ha\ ing been laid out ohlicpii'ly to a slo])e. 

H. Terraces which show traces of taasonry or of placed stones. — I 
have chosen the foregoing words as ;i hcvuling for this list in order to avoid 
prejudicing the (piestion of “revetment." which will fall to he discussed 
shortlv. True nuisonrv revetment has onlv been found in a simde cas(' 

*- • • o * 

which will he discussed below (]). 29fl). Eekford records that some of the 

1 The ti-rr.in-likc i-nd.! iif tln-.-i- i it;s an- paialli-li-a at If.-iiot Sidiai;, at Xisljid Wati-i- (Iowl-i-), and at 
Elghopc Ftiiin. tlimigh in all tln-.si- <-asi-s tin- ligs thi-msi-lvi-.s havi- bcrii dcstiovi-d by latrr cultivation. 
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Piir\'is Hill terraces were found, when dug into, to have ‘‘large stones in 
front,” ^ an expression which docs not suggest true revetment. The 
Duddingston group (PI. LXXXAHI. 3) ])rovides the best example of terraces 
with placed stones or boulders in their fronts, while the quantity of stones of 
all sizes to be seen at Old Thoiaiylee is also very considerable. The Dunsapie 
group shows lines of earth-fast boulders marking the former ])ositions 
of the fronts of terraces which have now been more or less completely 
removed. Stonework which was evidently' not intended as re\'etment 
was seen at Girron and will be discussed later. A few odd stones were 
observed in terrace fronts at Woodhouse, Calroust. and Bowerhope. as 
well as a row at Ivaini Burn; but iii none of these cases was there delinite 
evidence of building. I have failed to identify the example quoted by 
Christison - as having been observed by Geikie on Bowmont Water. The 
stone-i’evetted garden-beds at Xt'idpath Castle need not detain us. as they 
belong to the class of terraced gardens rather than to that of cultivation 
terraces: while the small terraced plots at Bloodylaws and on Elghope 
Burn, although they show no stonework, are no doubt in the same 
tradition. 

J. SpefiaJ and douhtfnJ eases . — In this list I have included a number 
of exanqdes which are either of dmdrtfid authenticity or which seem, for 
one reason or another, to be irrelevant to the present stiidy. The terraces 
at Inverkeithing. for example, may possibly have had sonu^ connection with 
the nu'dia'val burgh, and. if anything more than ruiiious revetments 
remains on the slope below Johnston Terrace. Edinburgh.® a similar explana- 
tion would ])robably apply tbenc Both cases should be regarded as 
special ones and treated with caution. Again, the "terracing” noted at 
^laiden Castle (Hracks) ® consists only of some irregular ledges and is in no 
way comparable with the rest of the material here dealt with: while that at 
Maiden Castle (Dunipace) is probaUy no more than a series of low narrow 
rigs. The suiiposed teri-aces at Primrose Hill are ]irobably iiarts of the 
outer defences of the fort, .as those recorded by Gordon at the Kt'ir. Ardoch.^ 
are without question. The grmq) n'porttal on lu'ars.ay by Chambers.® at 
(hstle Sem])le. is ])robably to be identilied with a series of high stee]i rigs 
which, as 1 am ini'oianed. still (>xist there: then' .are no traci-s of Chalmers’ 
groiq) at Currie.® Jior of Gi)rdon's groiq>s at Denoon Castle or at (’astle 
Hill Fort: while the very n.arrow shelves on Kildownies Hill, though 

‘ I’.S.A.S.. Ixii. p. 11.5. Eatbj I'oifijicalion in Scollund. p. 873. 

'' Cf. Sroftisfi Gi'(i{/r(fp/u<-(il xxxv. p. 8n:{. 

^ Roy.il ConiiiiissioH on Ancii'iit aiul lli'^loricAl .Mouuun*nt>, Inn'nlovy of (he Ancient Monn/nents of 
Fife, No. 212. " JhhL, No. 121. 

® P.S.A.S.. Ixii. p. 120; Royal (’ominission on Aucioiit juid Histoiic.il .Monument^, Ineeniory of the 
-incienf Monument.'^ of Beneiekshire. (ig. (>8. 

’ Op, cif., pp. 11-2. P.S.A.S., i. p. 120. 

® Caledonia, li. pp. -100-70. Hut lu* iiuiy havt‘ intcii<l»Hl to iiulicatc tlic :Miil«lli‘ton grouj). 

Op. cif., ]). 115. “ Op. cif., p. ItU. 
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regarded by Gordon ^ terrnees. are imcinestionably natiii’al fc'atures. 

I have not been aide to verify AVilsoii's report of built terraces in Islay. - 
and therefore do no more than record it for the benefit cd' future inquirers. 
Finally. 1 must confess — with the greatest I’egret, in view of the care 
bestowed oii their survey and description — that I cannot regard the so- 
calh'd "Celtic lynchets” at Torworxllee as l)eing' examples of cultivation 
terraces at all.^ 

Of the foregoing- only the Tnverkeitliijig- grouji is included in the dis- 
tribution map. 

2. Disoisi^iou of Physical Characteristics . — The first point that calls 
for noti(-e in the foregoing summary of the facts is the extent to which 
the terrace-groups ditfer in character among themselves. Nothing coidd 
be more dissimilar thaii the high steci) terraces at Romanno on the one 
hand, and the -^ery low ones at Kilbucho Church or Rowerhope on the 
other: while many other instances of wide diversities of type could easily 
be taken from the lists, fn view of tliese differences, a question inevitably 
arises as to whether the body of material here assembled can properly be 
treated as a unit, or whether the name "terrace" is not. in fact, being 
stretched to cover a collection of remains the origins, purposes, and histories 
of wliich may be just as di\'erse as tlieir physical ty^ies. No answer to 
this question can he offered at present, but the possibility of more than a 
single explanation being needed to account for all our material must never- 
tlieless be borne in miml. 

In the second place, something must be said about the problem of 
whether tin' terraces were originally designed ami constructed as such 
before being jiut into use. or whether they <'ame into being, as it were 
automatically, in the course of ])lougliing. Proof of the former of these 
alternatives would, of course, lie affordc'd by regular masonry revetment, 
but this has been found in one case only.^ that of a solitary terrace on 
Fasset Hill which does not form part of a group, aufl no general conclusions 
should therefore be based upon it. .\hnost equally strong evidence is, how- 
ever. forthcoming in the l>oidder-work seen at Duddingston (PI. LXXN Vll, 

^ 0}>. rit., p. 115. “ Prehisiorie A ttnals of Scotlund (ISOII). i. ])p. J01--2. 

’ On th‘‘Sf. sop P.S.A.S.. Ixvii. pp. 74 il’. But I profcr a rpadin^Mtf thp site sup^(‘bte(l to nu' hy 
Mr C. E. Stevens, wIk^ regards all except the lowest hank as essentially natural featur«‘>, tliongh perhajis 
somewhat altered in shape hy lium.in agency — e.g. tin- tojmiost hank ap])eais to rt'pn^sent the original 
outline of the fort, Mliile those lying between tlie 725-lt. an<l 7h5-ft. conttnirs [loc. at., tig. 5), below 
which there seems to have been an enchisure with ii small house, may well hfive been qiifirned or cut 
back to a certain extent. Tlie lowest )>ank. again, though doubtle.ss formeil as a lynchet. ajfjjears 
simply to mark the lower sid** of the I'nclosure, tin* E. ami \V'. sides of which can also lie seen clearly 
when the grass is short: it can thereloie baldly he regarded as a cultivation teriace. Finally, the 
ground lying inimedifite] v S.W. of the suj)jM»sed ‘'Celtic lynchets" dilfei-.s astonishingly Irom the 
photograph of it which tigures on ]). 7*> of the Procerdtugs \olume ({noted: the long straight terraces 
there shown do not exist in fact, and their app«‘aranc(‘ in th<‘ i>hotogr;iph must be due to some accidental 
effect of light, in combination with ceitain conditions ot vegetation or moisture or botli. 

^ Revetted terraces which are ol>v!ously structural in ptirjfose, Midi as occur at Old Tliornylee 
{cf. If. 308) and on several “homestead” sites, are not taken into account. 
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3) and Duiisa])ie.’^ This is not true' iwotnient, as the boiddcrs do not 
constitute an actual wall but seem to he embedded in the earth of the 
terrace fronts rather thaii to su]iport it. Raistrick and Chapman make 
use of the convenient exx)ression ” reinforct'd turf baidv” in describing 
a similar type of construction found by them in Wharfedale.- But it is clear 
enough that the steepest and higliest. at least, of the Unddingston terraces 
must have been constructed as such before they were used, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Dunsapie group. Avliich adjoins them, provides some 
evidence that may tell in a contrary sense.® At Old Thornylee there are 
extensive remains of reinlbrced hanks, and at Koberton, some less definite 
indications of the same kind, but no oj)inion can he formed about their 
origin on the strength of sn|>erficial obser\ ations alone. 

Additional evidence of ])urposefid construction might also. ■i)erhaps. he 
looked for in the step-like profiles of the groups iiichifled in List A. hut 
this Avould he unsafe in view of the dimensions of certain lynchets which 
have been jAroved to he the result of ploughing only.^ Nevertheless, it may 
be worth while to recall that terraces which to-day apjiear to be completely 
without revetment may originally have been supported by stakes or fascines 
which have long since rotted away, or again that tin* loose material of the 
terrace fronts may liax e been held together by the roots of trees growing in 
such positions as those which are iu)w to be seen at Purvis Hill (PI. LXXXA'II, 
1) or Stotfield Hill. Eckford remarkt'd such differe7ices betwec'u the soil 
excavated on the Yen Law terracres and that found on adjoining unterraced 
ground as convinced him that these terrace's had been constructed artificially ; 
at Dunsyre and Romanno he found some rather less definite ('vidence of 
the same chai’acter,'’ while he believed that at Purvis Hill signs of excavation 
coidd be detecteel rather than of building up.® It seems difiicidt to draw 
conclusions on ])oints of this kind unless the ])r(>sence or absence of an old 
tnrf-line beloAV the "positive lynchets” is actually noted: I must, however, 
admit that this may be little better than a counsel ol' ])erfection as. in the 
case of a terrjice that 1 sectioned for this \ery ])ur])ose. it was in\possible 
to detect any dividing line between the very thin gravelly soil and the 
nmh'rlying till. 

As agaiirst the foregoing <>vidence for purposeful i-onstruction, signs are 
by no means wanting in sn])])ort of the ordinarily accepted A'iew that the 
terraces — or some of them, at least — have been formed during use. by 

* For description, see Koval Commission on .Ancient and Historical Alonuments. /niodony of the 

Ancient iMonnnicnte of Alidlotltinn. Xo. 11, .An air-pln>to^raph ’will apj>ear in Antiqnitij, xiii. Xt). 51 
(September 1!)3U). - Anliqiiitn. iii. ji. IVa. ^ Jufm. ]>. 21bS. 

* h.g. Tliundersbari-o\v Hill {Antignartes Jonnial^ 3ial series, xiii. pp. 118 It., ami Antitndty, xiii. 
p. 48). 

i .8. .1.(8'.. Ixii. (ip. Ill f. I’be ns,* ot importeil soil in terrace-biiikiing in Alalia is suggested in 
Antiquity, ii. p. 23. Masonry terrace-walls. e\idently intended to bo tilled with imported soil but 
abandoned belore coni]iletion. may be* seen near the village ot La Sine, .V.-.M.. France. There is but little 
natural soil in thi.s locality, the unnnjirovt'd bind being extri'iiu'ly rocky. ® Ibid., p. 111. 
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gradual and fortuitous accunudation. Tliis ])r()cess would pi-ovido an 
easy explanation for the terraces wliic-h are divided from one another by 
strij3s of the natural hillside, and this exidanation is. in fact, the one which 
leaps to the mind as one views the sites of List B. Moreover, a clear 
demonstration of its working can be seen on the site at Girron. included 
in List H aho^ e. The site in ciuestion is a low hummocky ridge, sloping 
in diverse directions in its different parts. It is traversed hy rickles of 
stones, probably tlu' remains of low dykes originally intended to divide 
its surface into strii)s, or possibly no more than elongated dumps of land- 
stones cleared from cultivated ground. Where the level of the surface is 
the same on both sides of these rickles. they lie fpiite free and their true 
nature is plain: but where they separate two strips lying one at a higher 
and the other at a lower level, they appear as stony steps with tlattish 
surfaces of turf lying above and below them. In one or two cases a rickle 
can actually be seen disappearing under the turf, where the lie of the 
ground changes, and a hettt'r proof than this of the reality of automatic 
lyiichet-formation could hardly he looked for. Consec|uently. in other 
eases where stones or bouldei’s can he seen in positions which suggest that 
they may have marked the divisions between adjoining strips, we ai’e 
justified in asking whether accumulation may not have occurred in the 
same way as at Girron. 

An interesting case in jioint can he foimd in the Dnnsapie group. In 
some of the terraces here the hoidders o<-curring in the terrace fronts are 
.s(j few and far between that their presence coidd be ex])lained by assuming 
that they had been thrown to. or ]>iled along, the edges of stri]is of land 
that were in process of being cleared for cidtivation, while those which 
are actually fixed in th<' original surface of tlu' ground might well have 
hceii intended to mark the divisions hctweim adjoining strips. In some 
])laces. above the (Queen's DriM‘. where t<“rraces have been flestroyed hy 
later c^dti^^^tion, rows of (“arth-fast honlders can hi' seen marking the 
former jiositions of the terrace fronts; and there can he no doubt that, 
if strips had originally been divideil from oiU' anotber in this way and the 
continuity of ])loughiug interruidefl along such di\iding lini's. ti'ri'aces 
would haw formed through the gradual accnmnlation of soil washed 
down from the culti\ated strip above. And tins [irocess would, no doubt, 
have been acceleratetl if large land-stones and other rubbish had been 
piled between and upon the boulders that marked the lines. Thi' remains 
of hoidders or stonework at Old Thoruylee -to say nothing ol' those at 
Calroust. Roherton, and AYoodhouse. which are on a much less considerable 
scale — suggest the same possibility; while the few stones a^ipeariug at 
Bowerhope. though negligible in iioiut of mmdiers, occur in a lynchet so 
low (about 12 inches) that revetment can hardly he in ([uestion. We 
have thus some material evidence to support the idea that some, at least. 
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of the terraces may have come into existence througli the automatic 
accumulation of rain-washed soil. 

I believe that this conclusion can be drawn without jirejudico to the 
question of whether, where, or for wliat puiqjoses balks were left between 
the strips of an open field, which, as it is intimately hound up with the 
further cpiestion of the origin of the southern ETiglish lynchets. cannot he 
discussed within the limits of the jn-esent paper. ^ Whatever may he the 
proper answers to these questions — and it seems possible that they may not 
admit of being answered by general statements — we may note that at 
least one definite record exists ^ of uncuiltivated balks, such as wo presume 
might give rise to lynchets, being left, in Scotland, between the cultivated 
strips of fields worked under the runrig system. Again, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that where slopes were steo]) and soil thin, as in 
much of our area, farmers may have purposely promoted the formation 
of terraces by artificial means, in order to prevent loss of soil by denudation. ^ 
And for this puiqjose a row of stones, such as those seen at Dunsapie. or 
even a less substantial ob.stacle to the passage of the plough, would certainly 
have been sufficient. In this case the distinction between terraces con- 
structed as such before being us('d. and those formed automatically in the 
course of ploughing, loses a good deal of its meaning. 

In the third place, something must be said about the signs of use observ- 
able on the terraces included in List F. It is easy, particidarly in view of 
the naiTowness or awkward situation of some of the better-known examides, 
to fall into the belief that all terraces are necessarily of early date and are 
to he connected with extremely primitive methods of tillage. However. 
List F jn-ovides ample evidence that many of the terraces were under the 
plough at a time when rigs were in use that cannot be tlistingiushed frtan 
those of the “vertical'' systems. It is natural enough to argue * that the 
presence of these rigs indicates that the terraces in epu'stion date from the 
same time as the rigs —that is to say. presumably from the Middle Ages 
or later. It is necessary. howi‘\a‘r. to remember that the facts as we find 
them could be ex])lalned equally well by attributing the rigs to what the 
Orwins call ^ the opportunism of fanners of a later i)eriod, who may have 
made use of ground that was already terraced and. in so doing, employed, 
as was natural, their ordinary technique of rigs. Other indications of the 
working-over of terraces by later users are to be fomid at Dunsyre. wlu're 
some intermediate terraces have been removed wholesale with the ap- 
])arent olqect of obtaining broader exjianses of flat groiuul on the adjoining 

^ On this, .seo tho Orwins, op. rit., j)|). 47 f.. and xiii. pp. 50 tf. 

- Itobcrtsoii, Ge)ieral \'icic of the Agriculture in the County of Perth (1700). p. 802, quoted hv Grav 
op. cit., p. 105. 

^ For the intentional production of lynchets, by ploughing alone, on a modern African coffee-estate, 
see A nfiqiiity, vi. pp. 331 If. 

* As with ('rawford in the case of Falstone in Wesacj’ from the Air, p. IGO. 

^ Op. cit.. p. 320. 
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terraces l)elow them (h<«'. 1): at Calroiist, wliei'i' a low suhsidiary ledge 
apjiears on one of the main terrtices; and at Conntridge Knowe and 
Braenioor Knowe. where some evidence a]i])ear.s of tlie cntting-hack and 
steepening' of terrace fronts- -again no doubt, to widim tlu> cnlti\'able 
strips. That such working-over may ha\'e taken place in very recent 
times is suggested by a statement made to me by the ])resent farmer of 
Nisbet. to the effect that his grandfather had grown potatoes on tlie terraces 
behind the house: while the pi'esenco. on the fronts of cc'rtain terraci's. of 
trees, which may rejjresent the remains of overgrown hedge-timber.- suggests 
that the terraces in question may have been abandoned as lately as between 



a hundred and a hundred 
and fifty years ago. It 
goes without saying, of 
course, that a process of 
lynchet-formation begun 
in the distant past woidd 
have continued at anysub- 
seqnent period at which 
the ground was again 
brought under culti\'ation. 


The idea of the poss- 


plan ible re-working at a later 

ciiroFTfri date of previously formed 


Fig. 1. Sketch plan of part ot the Dunsyre group, sliowing how a ft^lttices desei\es to be 
terrace has been dug away to liroaden tlie surface of the COUsitlered iu Connection 


adjoining one. 


with another troublesome 


problem —that presented by tlie terra<-(‘s included in List G. which either 


have rigs so closely associated with them as to form jiart of the same groiqt. 
or which actually turn iiffo rigs on running out on to fiat or fiattish ground. 
The situation at Dunsyre can hardly be explained on any other hyjiothesis 
than that the lower (*nds of the terraces, where tlu'y descend from the 
steeijer to the gentler slopes, w<‘re fiattenerl to some extent and laid up 
into lands along which rigs could b<‘ driven; and this explanation accords 
very well with the presence of an (>xtensive system of rig-cnltivatioii above, 
or noith of, the terrac'cs, as well ;is with the remains ot other rigs occurring 
between the lowest terrace and the liead-wjill ot the modern farm — tlu‘ rigs 
having thus, as it seems, encroached closely on the terraced land wherever 
conditions permitted. ^ At Braemoor Knowe (PI. LXXXYIl. 4, and PI. 
LXXXIX. 1), jigain, the confusion of terraces and rigs is so jJrofound that 


' It IS posslblu that the very wlih- spacing of the terraces at Veil I.aw and Stotlleld Hill may like- 
wise be due to the destruction of Intermeiliate members of an orlginallv continuous group 
= Particularly at Purvis Hill, where many of the trees have oiiginated as copiiice shoots 
“ Nothing can be said about the N.E. side of the .site, where modern cultivation has destroved 
everything. The S.W. side abuts on a steep and rocky hillside. 
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it could only lia\ e arUcn from the rigs having been laid out expressh' in order 
to coincide with terraces which already existed, or — what is much more 
likely — from terraces and rigs having come into being together, representing 
respectively the forms assumed by strif)s of “horizontal" cidtivatiou on 
steeper and gentler shjpes.'^ At Tullymiuxloch (PL LXXXIX. 2) onlv th(‘ 
latter of these exiilanatious could possibly be held valid. A return will be 
made to this subject on p. 307. 

lA". Distrirutiox. 

The outline of the area covered by the ])resent stxuly, and the general 
distribution of the sites, are shown on the accom])auying ma]i (tig. 2). The 
regions most carefully t'xatuined comprise Strathmore and the Sidlaws: 
the S.E. corner of Perthshire: the counties of Clackmannan. Kinross, 
and Fife: the N.E. and E. fringe of Stirlingshire: the Lothians. Berwick- 
shire. Peehlesshire. and Selkirkshir(': Roxburghshii-e. less up>i)er Liddisdale 
and Teviotdale above Hawick: and the Clyde valley from near C'arstairs 
to above Elvanfoot. with the Moft'at district. For comparison with the.se. 
I have also visited the Mennock and Dalveen passes. n]>p('r Nithsdale. 
the neighbourhood of Aloniaive. the Ken and Dee valleys, some ground 
S.W. of Dumfries. ])arts of the triangle ( ilenluce-Wigtown-Newton Stewait. 
and the valley of (firvan Water: and, in Northumberland, the valleys of 
tlie C'olleg(' Burn, the Brc'amish. tin* C'cxpu't. Rcale Watc'r. and the North 
Tyne, as will as thi' line of Hadrian's Wall. 

Air Ct. P. H. Watson and Dr K. A. Steer have also been so kind as to 
give me their respective' observations on areas N.E. of Kirkcudbright 
and on tipper Eskdale. 

Special and doubtfid cases - being set aside, we are left, as has been 
s;iid. with a hundred and thirty-six sites on the Scottish side of the Border, 
of which st'veu. not shown on th(' distribution ma]i. may be ignored for 
one reason or another. The most salient fa<-ts concerning the distribution 
of the remaining huudretl and twenty-eight sites may be stated as follows 
(cf. ;dso tig. 2). I’here are two smallish art'iis which between them contain 
('ighty-live iter cent, of all the siti's recorded. Hiese areas are {a) S.E. 
Roxhurghshire. where sixty sites are clost'Iy grouped together in the 
parishes of Yethohu. Alorebattle. Hownani. and the E. part of Oxnam. 
while a- further tive Jtre strung out along a line extending S.AV. These 
Roxburghshire sites evidently form jtart of a considerably- larger series, 
the E. portion of which is re])resented by the very numerous terraces tlmt 
occur on the College Burn. Breamish. and Coquet, {h) The upper dhveed 
atid Clyde, with their tributaries and the ]tass('s that unite them. These 

' It must ]>c clfarly urulcrstood lliat tlu'sc tcrr.icfs arc l.irgcdy of the' liijjh aiul sten-liko form covchahI 
by List A. TIutc is no ciucstioii here, as there' is in certain cases mentioned under List D, of obliciue 
ligs lielongin^ to *' vertical” systems having acquired a lynchet-like form. 

- pp. 205-b. 
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valleys contain a total of forty-five sites. Outside the foregoing' areas we 
find no more than nineteen sites in all. Of these twelve are S. of the 
Forth, while N. of the Forth there are six still in existence, with a seventh, 
at Wester Pitlonr, destroyed but knoAvn from record. In the S.W. coimties 
I have neither se(.“n nor hoard of so much as a single example. 

Having stated the facts shown by the distribution map. I must hasten 
to say that I attach but little imiiortance to them. It is possible that the 
contrast presented by the S.E. and S.W. Lowlands may be significant, and 
so may also be the high concentration noted in the Cheviot parishes; but 
very much further than this it would probably be unsafe to go. A great 
deal of evidence exi.sts to show that many of the terrace groups, as they 
now exist, are oidy the remnants of larger groui>s that have been jiartly 
destroyed by recent or modern cultivation: and if to this e% idence we add 
the records of groups which have actually vanished, we are left with the 
susificion that this proce.ss may have had very far-reaching residts. The 
following summary of the e^'idence A\ill show how this matter stands. To 
begin with the ten-aces that have vanished in the course of the last two 
centuries, we are told that the AVester Pitlour group was destroyed about 
1800 in the coixrse of agricultural exi>ansiou: * that “baxdks,” which were 
evidently terraces, existed near Pailinsburii about 1772,- in a region where 
no vestige of a terrace can now be seen; that terraces existed in 1720 at 
Kirkurd and Skirling; ^ and that at the same date the Romanno group 
was a mile in length. Aly own observations of crop-marks sexmi to bear 
out the last two records, and the crop-marks of other vanished terraces on 
the bank of Culter Mill Lead have already been mentioned. Signs of 
partial destruction can be seen at many sites, but a few examples may be 
noted as showing how later cultivations have encroached upon and xxartially 
obliterated parts of the terrace groups. The commonest thing to find is 
a modern sy.stem of enclosed fields extending uphill for some distance from 
a valley-bottom and cutting into the lower side of a groipi. while the higher- 
lying terraces rise to the natural limits of the eultix able grt)nnd. On sites 
of this kiiul the surviving terraces evixlently owe their ])reser\ation to a 
worsening of the quality of the land at higher elevatirais: some typical 
examples may be seen at Halmyn* Mains. Tor Hill, Brotherstone, Easter 
Manuel, and Chester Hill at the last-named site, in particular, an original 
westwards extension of the group to better ground is proved by the existence 
of crop-marks.^ On Staneshiel Hill, again, much m(u-e is left of the terraces 
above than below the head-wall of the modern farm, and the same thing 
can be seen at many places in the Cheviot district. In contrast with the 
foregoing are some eases in which terraces have survived in esjiecially low 

' Small, loc. cit. ^ IVnii.int, lor. ril. 

= Ooidon, op. cit.. p. 115. ■■ Uordon. op. cit., p. 111. 

“ The foregoing interpretation of this site is given notwithstanding P.S.A.!^., Ixix. pp. lOG f. 
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situations, as on the banks of streams, the Hatter or Iietter-drained ground 
wliich ailjoined the terraces at rather higher le\ els ha^ ing been preferred 
]>y modern farmers. Hntton Mill. Flemington. and Catlee Burn are sites 
of this kind, wliile at Edston and at Woodht)nse tlu' terraces occupy a middle 
]josition on an awkward rocky sloiie which separates two cidtivahle zones. 
In some few cases it seems that plantations of trees, and not tot)ographical 
features, have prevented the destruction of the terraces, as at Bnclitrig. 
Romanno Bridge, and Dimsapie (ontside the Park hoimdary) it is only nnder 
the trees that anything survives. Sites on which marks of later cultivation 
can be clearly seen cutting into, or across the eiiils of. groups of terraces, but 
where no topograjihical or other division exists between the two. are l)unsa])ie 
(PI. XC', 3). Countridge Know*'. Braemooi- Knowe (PI. LXXXTX. 1 ). 
Headshaw l^aw (PI. XC. 1). Swindon. Kelso Hill. Xishet Water (up])er). 
('ult(>r. and M’lnteside Hill. A Xortiuimhrian exam])]e is illustrateil in 
PI. XC. 2. In all tliese cases the later cidtivatioit takes the form of rigs, 
whether straight or twisted : thoiigh at Whiteside Hill the terraces are cut off 
by the rigs on one side only, and on the other by the system of curving marks 
mentioned in List E. At Culter ShaAv (PI. LXXXYIII. 2). again, vertical 
rigs can he stnai criss-crossing the terraces and extending to a considerably 
higher elevati<.)n; while at Stevenson and at Yenelien a similar criss-cross 
appearance was noted. The foregoing facts, to which jjarallels could be 
found on souk' of the Xorthnmbrian sites, are enough to sugge.st that a 
map of the exi-ting groups may not really represent their original distribu- 
tion at all. but onl,\' a distribution of those areas in which conditions — 
t(jp(jgraphical. economic, or social — have |>ermittetl terraces to survi\'e. 

Sxijiport I'or this view may also be obtained from a comparison of the 
topography of. say. East Lothian, a. district from which tc'rraces ai'(‘ absent, 
with that of the upper Tweed valley, in which they are tt)lerably plentiful. 
In East Lothian the sloi)es an* gentle and the features are rolling, rocky 
blulfs and crags being rare (*ven at the highest elevations; and as a residt. 
api)arently. of this, and also no doubt of the excellent (tnality of the soil, 
modern culti\'ation has been abh* to spread everywhere, right iip to the 
edges of the moorlands. On the I’wi'i'd. howevi'r. where the ground is 
much more broken, we find that :i good deal of land. (*ven at (put(* low 
elevations, has been oniittt'd from the scheme of the nuxlern arable farms: 
and it is just on tht'se "left-out” areas, as has been explained above, that 
remains of terraces have frequently managed to survive. Again, in the 
Cheviot region, where terraces are commoner than anywhere else in Scotland, 
there are also innumerable traces of other cultivations — straight, twisted, 
and curving rigs of all dimensions and ty])es. as well as remains of old 
turf dykes, riuned enclosures, and obscure superHcial marks — which are 
almost as rare as terr.aces th(*mselves in the districts that maintained an 
economy of arable farms throughout the nineteenth century. If, therefore. 
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modern ploughiiijj lias destroyed, as it evidently has destroyed, the rigs 
which must once have covered the arable lands ot' East Lothian, it may well 
have destroyed at the same time an unknown number of terraces — unless, 
indeed, the makers of the rigs had already done so at a much earlier date. 

There thus appears to be every reason for using the map only with 
the greatest caution, the danger of errors arising from the factors just 
detailed being, in my opinion, great enough to make it unsafe to base any 
detailed arguments on mere geographical data. For example, certain 
other types of monuments, such as foits or early village-settlements, normally 
occur at higher altitudes than terraces, or on knolls or hill-tops, and must 
consequently have enjoyed a much better chance of survival than the 
terraces, which lie on the more easily cidtivable slopes. Consequently, to 
compare the distribution of terraces with that of other monunieuts would 
almost certainly lead to fallacious results. This rule could only be departed 
from with safety in the case of a comparison that was statetl on the very 
broadest linos, and I believe that the general contrast made by the presence 
of terraces in the eastern part, of the country with their apparent absence 
from the west is the only fact connected with their general distribution on 
which it might bo iiossible to build. For what it is worth, this contrast 
seems to tell equally against attempts to isolate the terraces to Early Iron 
Age forts, to medio3\'al castles or monasteries, and to the centres of modern 
life. For a connection with the Dark Age. however, there is perhaps more 
to he said, as the concentration of terraces i!\ the eastern Lowland counties 
cannot but tempt us to (•oniiect them with the Dark Age English settlements. 
It is true that the absence of terraces from East Lothian and from the 
lower Tweed basin does iiot aecortl with this theory, but I have already 
given reasons for believing that terraces may have existed formerly in 
these districts, and that their present apparent local distribution inside 
the area of the eastern counties may consequently be misleading. If 
objectioii is made to a Dark Age date on the score that such sites as Tidly- 
murdoch, Duudurn, or Markiuch are outside the probable zt)ne of Anglian 
inllueuce, the facts reviewed in Part III can be quoted as suggesting con- 
siderable diversity in the dates and possible methods of formation of the 
various terrace-groups; and it might therefore be allowable to think of 
the practice of terrace cidti\'ation as having spread gradually to outlying 
districts from a hypothetical region of origin, or of local introductioji, 
situated, e.rj.. in Bernicia.- This theory, moreover, agrees in a general wav 
with that put forward hy t’rawford ^ and by Kaistrick and Chapman * 

^ iSupra, p. 304. 

- In tliis conm^ction, cf. an int crest inji: sup^JCJ'tion niatlc hy C'Dllingwood ami Myres, iioman 
and the E}igUsh Settlements. pj>. 211 f. ami 112. 

^ Lor. cit. And it is well to recall that the Orwins' arguments {op. cit.. pp. 310 ft'.) arc directed onlv 
against the association of these lynchets with an open-field system, and not specifically against theiV 
attribution to the Dark Age. * Anliquitj/, iii. pp. 173 ft’. 
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for similar material in ^Yessex and Wharfedale respeetively. Ujiless. 
however, we sii]3pose that the nse of terraees. once introduced in this way. 
persisted for many centuries, the theory will conflict with the rather better- 
founded conclusions that will he reached below in Part X. 

A further point which emerges from a study of the distribution of the 
terrace-groujis is the complete unimportance both of elevation, whether 
absolute or relative, and of aspect. I have taken a note of these details 
on most of the sites that I have visited, and find that terraces may face 
any point of the compass and may occur at any height, within the cultivable 
zone, above either the level of the sea or the bottom of the adjoining valley. 
The highest-lying terraces noted are two groups on Goseland Hill; these 
lie between 1000 and 1200 feet above sea-level, and between 3.30 and 
5.50 feet above the valley-bottom. The Culter .Shaw group is also a high 
one, running uj] to about 1000 feet above sea-level though only some 
250 feet above the valley-bottom. On Goseland Hill, however, rigs occur 
at a higher elevation than the terraces, and at Culter .Shaw land was under 
the plough in 1937 to about 1100 feet. The lowest-lying groups known to 
me are those on Haggis Knowe and above Duddingston Loch, the former 
lying about 150 feet and the bottom of the latter just under 200 feet above 
sea-level. Records of aspect made on a hundred sites were subjected to 
statistical analysis, and this showed that the total discrei^ancy between the 
frequencies of the various asj^ects as actually observed and as expected 
{i.e. on the hypothesis that no particular aspect was favoured) was nowhere 
near the significance level and could consequently be ignored with safety. 
No further notice need then.'fore be taken of these matters, except for the 
purpose of correcting the erroneous views that are sometimes expressed 
regarding them. 

One definite, though perhaps not very important, fact does appear 
to emerge from a study of the local distribution of the terraces, and that 
is that terraces are regularly found in close j)roximity to lands that are 
still under the plough, or that have been so iji the fairly recent past. 
A great deal of evidence of this has already been given by implication in 
the foregoing discussion of the destructive elTect (d‘ modern far min g opera- 
tions, and even a hasty tour of the Cheviot valleys will ])rovide very full 
corroboration. .Subject to the ]}rovis<^ that terraces generally occur on 
higher ground,^ often on more difficult or less fertile ground, and sometimes 
on less accessible ground than that which motlern farmers affect, it might 
almost be said that their local ilistributk)n coincided to a substantial degree 
with that of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century farms. Thev thus 
appear to reflect an agricultural system which ])ossessed a basis similar to 
that of our own. 

‘ Po.Shibly on account of tlic iinclcaicil or uridraincd btatc of tin; lower-lying lands. 
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V. Associatiox with Other Remains. 

Suggestions Lave sometimes been made that terraces are to be associated 
with other remains, of one kind or anotlier, on grounds of geographical dis- 
tribution; and it is true that, in respect of forts at least, a geographical 
argument might seem superficially plausible in view of the occurrence of 
terraces in such districts as the upper Tweed valley or the Cheviots, where 
forts are jilentiful.^ But enough has already been said to show that this 
question cannot be dealt with on a wholesale scale by geographical methods, 
while arguments based on indi\ idual cases involve the difficulty of proving 
the existence of a real "connection” between a given terrace-group and a 
neighbouring fort or castle. To hold that connection is proved liy mere 
proximity, however close this may be, involves an obvious fallacy: and 
even if this point ivere ignored, the difficulty would remain of fixing an 
arbiti’ary limit of distance within which connection should be considered 
to hold good. But to fix any arbitrary limit woidd involve such a number 
of other nrhitrary assumptions as Avould vitiate the argument from the 
outset, and statistics obtained in this way would consequently be valueless. 
If, therefore, terrace-groiqis are to be associated ivith other mojiuments, 
this can only be done on the strength of real structural connections found 
to obtain between them. The problem is thus resolved into one of 
identifying cases in which such .structural connections exist. 

Something bearing on this subject has already been said in connection 
with the relation of terraces to other forms of cultivation. On the one 
liaml.- it has been noted that modern enclosed fields regularly encroach 
iqion. and are therefore later than, the adjoining terrace-groups: but on 
the other hand, coutratlictory evidence has been adduced reganling the 
aiiparent relative dates of terraces and rigs, as iu some cases ^ the rigs 
seem clearly to be intrusive, while in others * their connection with the 
terraces is so intimate as to suggest that terraces and rigs Avere simply 
alternatiA'e forms of the ” horizontal ” cultiA atetl strip, occurring the one 
on steejier and the other on flatter grouiul. Nor is it possible to explain 
aAV'ay all these latter cases as exemplifying the adaptation of terraces by 
farmers accustomed to use rigs. notAvith.staiuling the real occurrence of this 
in certain places.^ It seems necessary to accept the contradiction and to 
conclude that terraces and rigs are not manifestations of tAAo sharply 
differentiated periods, but that. AA'hile some rigs are certainly later than 
some terraces, and terraces in general seem to luiAe been forgotten long 
before rigs finally became obsolete, the tAAO Avere in use together for some 
period of indefinite length. No positiA'e eA'idem-e exists for dating either 

‘ Cf. also Chambers. History of Herblesshire, pj). 40 f., and I'ennecuik. Description of Ticccddale, 
p. 1S7. 

- Supra, p. 303. ^ p. 804. * Supra, p. 300. Supra, p. 299. 
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end of this period, whicli may liave lieguii. as lias been said.^ umha- Anglian 
indiience, and may likewise have persisted thronghont the Middle Ages, 
to give it no later extension. 

If we pass from the rig-cnltivations to remains that admit of rather 
more accurate dating, we find that, in Scotland, reasonably convincing 
evidence is forthcoming only at Old Thornylee. M'ithin the terracetl area at 
this site there is a complex of ruins, belonging apparently to two ])eriods. and 
perhaps going back as early as the late Middle Ages.- The ruins stand upon 
ground which has been partly hwelled up by means of a terrace having 
masonry revetment in its face. The shape and disposition of the lynchetted 
plot that lies immediately below this terrace evidently presuppose the 
existence of the inhabited site, as does also the lay-out of the dyke which 
formerly bounded the S. side of the area. We have thus some definite 
grounds for dating the origin of the Thornylee group to the late Middle 
Ages at earliest. It must, however, be rtmiembered that this groiqi is 
pecidiar in respect both of the size and shape of its constituent i)arts. most 
of which cordd be better described as lynchetted plots or fields than as 
actual terraces, and also of their disposition inside a boundary dyke and 
with their lynohets lying at a wide angle to the contours.® It would 
therefore be unsafe to use the foregoing conclusion, without other supi)orting 
facts, as evidence for dating all types of terraces alike to the Middle Ages. 
The possibility of important motlifications having been made at Thornylee 
in fairly modern times must also be borne in mind, on account both of the 
plentiful traces of rig-cultivation on the i>lots and also of a local tradition 
which records the fornn'r existence of a community of weavers somewhere 
in this ^'icinity. 

A real coTmection betwe<‘n t(‘rrac(>s junl a path can be s(“en in tlu' case 
of the Alva groipi (PI. XC. 4). Her(> it is evident that the j)ath. which 
leads up Alva Glen into the Ochils, existeil before the formation of the 
terraces, as these are “staggered” on either side of it in a way that pre- 
sui)po.ses its existence. However, this fact is of little imactical value, as 
the age of the path is unknown. 

Other e^'idence of this kind is at once unreliable and scanty. Isnggested 
connections with forts can be ruhal out for reasons already giv(m.* wbile 
the true relation of the uppermost terraces of the Purvis Hill group to the 

^ Supra, p. SO.j. 

- Till- lanil.s (if T)ioTiiy](.c orifjiiially liclungcil to tlio Crown, torining part of the Fori'!.t of Ettriok. 
Tlicy were grantral to .Sir James Jtoiiglas in I:t21 or 1322. imt in 1 l.j.j weie resumed liy tlie Crown, 
Thornylee being mentioned as a forest -stead in 1 Mi.s. In l.'ilo tile lands were grunted to I’atriek 
Crichton, who was hound to build upon them a house of stone and lime and to ellect certain other 
imiirovements (see Buchan. Hi.-.tort/ of PitbUi.shirr. li. |ip. 3!MI-1. and Cr.iig- Blown, Ili.sloi ij of Sclkirl..-,htrc, 
i. II. 47."). where further detads are given). It would, however, he unsale to coriclate any of the existing 
ruins with B.atrick Crichton's house. 

= A certain similarity with the Buchtrig group may, however, be noted, particularlj the existence 
at the latter site of the foundatipms of a small rectangular house. 

* Supra, p. 307. 
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ridges and lyiicdiets that mark the outline of the enclosures surrounding 
Purvis Hill Tower. ^ or the farm-house that succeeded it on the site,^ 
could only be cleared iip by excavation. Nor can anything be learned 
from superficial observation of the oblong enclosure that stands on the 
uppermost terraces of the Dunsapie group, high up on the E. side of the 
Lion's Hannch. 

It is. fortunately, possible to supjdement the Scottish data with evidence 
obtained in Northumberland. This time the connection proved is one 
between terraces and early village-settlements. Definite proof of the 
temporal relation of terraces and village settlements has not as yet been 
found on any of the Scottisli sites.® and I am therefore very greatly indebted 
to Mr A. H. A. Hogg, of King’s College. Newcastle-npon-Tyne. for having 
shown me two sites discovered by liini near Ingram.* where the j^riority 
of the settlements to the terraces appears with convincing clearness. At 
Middledean “Large Village,’’ terraces which are x^recisely similar to those 
existing outside the inhabited area may be seen intruding among the 
huts at more than one place: wliile elsewhere stones from the ruined 
ramparts seem to have been cleared away to leave space for terraces which 
skirt the exterior of the settlement. At Middledean “Small Village,’’ 
again, some adjoining terraces ® actually cut through and destroy part of 
the structure. On the current assumption that settlements of this type 
are datable to Roman times, these faets give us a satisfactory tfpprr limit 
for the possible age of at least these groups of terraces. On the converse 
question, of how much later than the Roman period the terraces may be 
supposed to have originated, they naturally tell us luthing: and there is 
thus no conflict between the conclusions drawn from these sites on the one 
hand and from Old Thornyha' on the other. 

A conflict does, however, api)ear to arise when we consider the case of 
Housestcads. where a terrace was held, as a result of excavation, to have 
originated during the period of Roman occupation.® and a word of ex- 
Xflanation is therefore ncc(>ssary. The fact a]>pears to be that the ground 
lying S. and S.E. of the fort bears two difl'ei-ent systems of terraces, the 
distiiution between which may readily be overlooked. In the first place, 
there is a system which flanks the two sides of the Roman road between 

^ Cliainb»'vs, IHsfori/ of Prrblf-'^-'^hirc. p. tl. - P.S,A.S.. i. ]>. 12S. 

^ On Kaiin I3urn a ierraco roachvs to ■within 10 yards of tlio rampart of a settlennmt. }>ut failing 
C'xcavation there is nothing to show whether t lie terraces ol t his group represent the arable land belonging 
to the settlement or whetln'r they were made — or were allowed to form - along lin<‘s which purposely 
just avoideil an already existing, aiul x>robably ruinous, settlement, A similar tlilllculty was encountered 
at Westnewton, near Kirkm-wtom Northumberland. 

^ O.S. O-inch sheet Northuinberlainl NNXVII S.W. Th<‘se siti'S ha\i‘ been planned by 'Messrs 
E. G. Taylor, 11. E. Couzens, and A. L. H. l*ratt, of King’s Golloge. Newcasth‘-upon-Tyne. and publica- 
tion is to be looked for shortly. 

^ At till* ]H)mt in que.stion these tiTraces are running almost at right angles to the contoni's, but 
not far off they sMing round into a more nearly horrzontal position. They are thus comparable with 
some of those included in List CL * Arch, Ael., 4th series, xi. p. lisi). 
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the Yallimi and the S. gate of the fort; these terrac-es carry the founda- 
tions of the vicits buildings, and may ))e regarded as terraced building- 
sites made necessary by the steep slo])e of the ground. In the 
second place, there is a group of cultivation terraces, marked with longi- 
tudinal rigs, lying E. of the vicus and covering a considerable area 8.E. 
of the fort ; these intrude upon the terraces of the viciis, whicdi are narrower, 
and at the junction of the two systems there are some indications that the 
stonework of the Roman terraces and foundations has been cleared uj) to 
leave space for the plough. As the cultivation terraces do not penetrate 
as far W. as the Roman road, it is to be presumed that the terrace dated by 
the excavation was one of viciis building-sites: and on this reading of the 
evidence the cultivation terraces must be dated to some period that is 
definitely later than the abandonment of the vicus. A mediEeval or even 
later date would, therefore, be perfectly compatible with the Housesteads 
evidence. 

\ 1 . Summary of Conclusions. 

The few positive conclusions that seem to emerge from the foregoing 
paper may be stated shortly as follows : — 

1. Terraces are of several different kinds; it is possible that no single 
theory as to origin or date will fit all alike. 

2. Some terraces have, in all probability, formed themselves, through 
the accumulation of disturbed soil along the edges of cultivated strips; 
while others ai^pear to have been constructed purposely, or to have had 
their formation assisted by artificial means. 

3. Local distribution, in areas where considerable numbers have 
survived, indicates that terraces occur on much the same ground as the 
rig-cultivations. Their location is not govenred by elevation or aspect. 

4. Modern cultivation has destroyed all trace of earlier systems over 
such large areas that little faith can be placed in the distribution maj). 

•I. Subject to the warning stated in No. 4, general distribution points to 
Northumbria as a likely place of origin; and this fact in turn suggests a 
connectiou with the ATiglian oc<-up{ition of the country. 

6. The feu' groups of terraces that are associated * with other remains' 
are, respectively, earlier than the modern eiu-losed fields and later than 
(u) an ai)parently medueval bvulding, (6) two early village-settlements; 
while their relations with rig-cultivations are confused — the rigs being 
later than the terraces in certain cases and contenpiorary with them in 
others. These facts could be explained by dating the terraces in (piestioji 
to the late Middle Ages or later, and supposing that temices and rigs were 
in use jointly over a long period of time. This theory is ])referable to 
one connecting the tei'races uith the Anglian occupation, but the two 

‘ In the strict sense of actual contact. 
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need not necessarily conflict if the terraces are suj^posed to have remained 
in use for a sufficiently Ion" period. 

7. The literary evidence supports the idea that terraces had gone out 
of general use by the middle, if not by the beginning, of the seventeenth 
century. 


APPENDIX. 

List of torracc groups and other sites noted for the jiurposcs of the present paper. 

Note. — C larendon type is used for tlie names of particularly large or important 
groups, and italics for those which arc not .shown on the distribution map. 

I. Cheviot Di.strict. 

ROXBURGIISIIIItE ((j-iiich O.S. map revised in 1918). 

Venchen. — N.N.E. of Venchen Farm, below fort on t'astle Law. NXI. 
Staerough Hill. — On N.N.E. face of hill, above road. NXI. 

Davie Rig. — On N. face of hill, above head-wall. NXV. 

Burnhead. — On hillside W. of Burnhead. NXV. 

Crookedshaws. — On N.W. slope of ('rookedshaws Hill. NXV, 

Shereburgh Hill. — On N.W. slope, above plantations and head-walls. NXV. 
Sherehurgh Hill. — On S.W. slope, e.'ctending to S. NXV. 

Elghope Burn. — On right bank of burn. W. of lower Conntridge plantation. 
NXV (marked). 

Countridge Knowe. — On S.W. face of Conntridge Known. S. of plantation. 
NXV (marked). 

Wood Hill. — At N. end of hill. S.W. and S.E. of plantation. NXV. 

Wood Hill. — Above Woodside Farm. NXV. 

Cliftoncotc. — Immediately N.W. of the house. NXV. 

Place Hill. — On slopes S.W. of Helford. NXXI. 

Wondrum Hill. — N.. N.E.. and E. slopes of hill, from above ^low to enclosed 
lands of Calroust. NXXI. 

Calroust Burn. — On right bank of burn. N. of jilantation opposite Calroust 
house. NXXI (marked). 

Singingside Burn. — W. of burn, below square plantation. NXXI. 

Singingside Burn. — .Vt head of burn, between Green Cleugh and The 
Street. NXXI. 

Calroust. — Above the house. NXXI. 

Mow Law. — On N.E. slope of N. spur of Mow Law. NXXI. 

Swindon Shank. — On left bank of Bowmont Water, below and E. of site 
marked ■“ Fort." NXXI. 

Swindon. — S.E. of the last, and immediately W. of upper part of enclosed 
lands lying above old houses. NXXI. 

Blight Slack. — On S.IV. face of Bught Slack. NXXI. 

Sourhopc Sike. — N.E. of the last, on right bank of Sourhope Sike. NXXI. 
Sourhope Burn. — On right bank of burn, above houses. NXXI. 

Sourhope Burn. — N. of the last, and adjoining Gloomy Cleugh. NXXI. 
Fasset Hill. — On S. slo]ie of Fasset Hill, about 400 vards E. of Sourhope. 
NXXI. 

Cock Law. — X.W. of fort on point 1223. and above turf dyke marked 
" Earthwork.” NXXI. 
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Fundhope Rig. — On Idiiff between Kingseat Rnrn and tributary. NXXI. 
Braemoor Rnowe. On lower S.IY. slope> of Hraemoor Knowe. XXIY 
and X"XX (marked). 

Rraemoor Knowe. — About 600 yards X. of X. end of tlie last, above head- 
wall. XXIY. 

Hownain Rnrn. — On slope above left bank of barn. X. of Hownam Rings 
fort. XXXI. 

Haystack Knowe. — In forks of Hownam Rnrn and Crooki'd Rnrn. XXXI. 
Rierhope Rnrn. — On left bank. E. of Over Wliitton. X'XX. 

Rierlioiie Rnrn. — On right bank. opj)osite Over Wliitton. XXX. 
Thowliestane Hill. — On S.W. slope. XXX. 

Thowliestane Hill. — On S.E. slope, near Allerton .Syke. XXX. 

Hownam Steeple. — On W. slope. XXX. 

Horseshoe Wood. — To S.W. and S. of the wood. XXX and XXXI. 

Tronshaw Hill. — On F. face, from S.W. of Oreenhill to enclosed lands S. of 
Hownam. XXX. 

Headshaw Law. — On the lower S. and W. slojies. extending much farther 
to X". and S.E. than is shown on O.S. map. XXXI. 

Rig Law. — Relow Riglaw Plantation. XXXI. 

Little Rough Law. — On X'.E. slope, abovi' Heatherhop(' Rnrn. XXXI. 

Little Rough Law. — On S.W. slope, flanking valley above The Yett. X'XXI. 
Henshaw J^aw. — On lower W. slope of Henshaw Law. in enclosed ground 
of The Yett. XXXl. 

Philogar Hill. — On K. face of hill, bidow a horizontal strip of trees. XXX. 
Chatto Hill. — On .W. face of hill, above Xether Chatto. XXX. 

Rod Law. — On X’. sloi>e of l)od Law, opposite Over Chatto. XXX. 

Over Chatto. — On left bank of Coldside Rurn. W. of Over Chatto. XXX. 
Chatto Craig. — On the X.F. slope of the hill, towards Over Chatto. XXX. 
Chatto Craig. — On H. and S.E. slopes of shoulder which extends E. from 
the fort. XXX. 

Wideopen Cletigh. — On left bank of Wideopen Cleugh and I'xtending to left 
bank of Kale Water. XXX. 

Shank End. — On left bank of K.ale W.ater S. of Wideopeti Chmgh. XXX. 
Ruchtrig. — t'ndei- trees 400 yards S.W. of house. X’XXYL 
Hangingshaw Hill. — On S.W. slope of hill. o|)posite Tow Ford. XXXYI. 
Woden Law. — On X’^.W. slope of hill. XXXYI. 

Woden Law. On S.W. slo[)e of hill. XXXYI. 

Loddan Hill. —On lower J'k slope of hill, abo\e left bank of Kale Water. 
XXXYI. 

Xether Hlndhoi)e. — On lowest slopes of Hindhope Law. S.E. of Xether Hind- 
hope Farm. XXXVI. 

Kelso Hill. — On W. slofx* of hill. S.E. of Swineside Hall. XXX. 

The Law. — On X.E. slope of The Law. S.W. of Swineside Hall. XXX. 
Hloodylairs. — Retween farm buildings and hank of Oxnam Water. XXX. 
Rier Kjiowe. — On W. slope of Pier Knowe. XXX\’I. 

Stotfield Hill. — On S.W. slo[)e of hill, opposite Kdgeiston policies. XXX’ST. 
Letham. — About 600 yards X'.E. of Letham, on S.E. slope of s])ur extimdine 
X.E. from poiiit 984-6. XXXY. 

Southde.an Law. — On X. side of summit, above head-wall. XXXY. 

Catlee Rurn. — On left bank of burn immediately X. of Hell's Hole. XXXX. 
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II. Twkkd-Ci.ydp: DisTRif x. 

SELKIRKSHIRE (0-iiich O.S. iiiiip ri'vised in 1897). 

Bowerhope. — On S.E. f-liore ot' St Mary's Lofli. immediately E. of enclosed 
lauds of Bowerhope. XIII N.E. 

Eldinhope. — On A'.W. slopes af Eldinho]>e Knowe. and (‘xtendin<>' S.W. to 
shoulder of Hill 1291. X S.E. and S.W.. and XTV X.W. 

Clovenfords. — On W. slope of Moifjle Pots, about 300 yards E. of Meiglo 
Farm and just outside the wall houndin'' the cultivated lands. VII N.E. 


PEEBLESSHIRE (0-inch O.S. map revis<-d in 1897-8). 

Old Thornylee. — On lower S.E. slopes of Canid Face, and descending to 
Thornylee-Bow side-road. Xl\ A .S.W. 

Purvis Hill. — Above road, immediately W. of Walkerburn. XII' S.W. 
(marked). 

Tor Hill.~-On N.E. slope of hill. Xlll S.E. 

I'en Law. — Between Venlaw House and Edinburgh road. Xlll X.W. 
Xeidpath Castle. — Near castle, on S.S.E. Xlll X.W. 

Edstoiie. — Tmmediatclv IV. of Edstone Qnarrv Plantation, above head-wall. 
XIII X.W. 

Cademuir Hill.-- On X.W. slope of Cadeinnir Hill, about half-way between 
Red Well and fort site on })oint 131 1. XII S.W. 

Woodhouse. — Between Woodhouse and Black, above road. XII S.E. 
Blenternie. — Above head- wall of enclosed lands h ing S.W. of policies. XVI 
N.E. 

Macbeth’s Castle. — On slope of Wood Hill. N.E. of Macbeth's Castle, just S. 
of wall running E. and W. XVI N.E. 

Meldon Cottage. — Immediately adjoining W. side of Eddleston-Lyiie road, 
about 300 yai'ds N. of Meldon Cottage. XII N.E. 

Stevenson. — On S.W. side of S. end of Stevenson Hill, above bead-wall. 
Xll N.E. 

Wood Hill. — At N. end of scrub-wood .'jOO vards S.S.W. of Flemington. VIII 
S.W. 

Wood Hill. — .It a higher elevation than the last and nearly half a inile farther 
downstream, about opposite eighth milestone from Peebh's on I'oad. 

vni S.W. 

Whiteside Hill.— -On lower W. slopi- of hill, opposite B.M. 718-7 on Lyne- 
Ronianno road. VI II S.II'. 

Whiteside Hill. — On same slope. S. of the last. I'lII S.W. 

Newlands. — S. of old church, at point marked "Brahames Walls." VIII 
N.W. 

Romanno. — Between Newlands Church and Ronianno Bridge. VIII N.W. 
(marked). 

Romanno Bridge. — In lower ends of two strips of wood adjoining road just 
N.E. of houses at Romanno Briilge. VIII N.W. (one group marked). 
Halmvre Mains. — On N.W. face of summit of Hill 1171. above head-wall. 
VI 11 N.E. 

Woolshears Wood. — Just within enclosed ground below felled portion of 
wood (crop-mark). XII N.W. 
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Shaw Hill. — On E. face of hill, at elevation c. 9.10 A050 feet. YII S.E. 

Muirburn Hill . — On S.S.E. face of hill. XI X.E. 

Skirling. — On S.E. slope of Mill Hill. c. 300 yards X.W. of church (crop- 
mark). XI S.E. 

Goseland Hill. — On both sides of hollow at head of Bamflat Burn. XY 
X.E. 

Goseland Hill. — On right bank of Cleugh Burn, near its head. XV X.E. 

Mitcholhill. — On face of blutf forming left bank of burn from E. to S.W. 
of Mitchelhill Farm. XY X.W. (marked). 

Kilbucho Church. — .lust above head-wall of field Iving S.W. of church. XY 
X.W. 

Logan Burn. — On both banks of Logan Burn, above and below junction 
with Dry Burn. XIX X.E. 

Cockiland Hill. — On S.W. slope of hill, just above and E. of S.E. corner of 
stone wall enclosing fields on right bank of Talla Water. XIX S.E. 

Victoria Lodge. — About GOO yds. S.E. of the last, behind and X.W. of 
Mctoria Lodge. XXIII X.E. 


LAXARKSniUE (G-inch O.S. map revised in 189G). 

Dunssrre. — On lower E. and S.E. slopes of Dunsyre Hill. XXI S.E. 

Kilbucho .Mdi'ch. — S. of Kilbucho-C'ulter track, c. 200 yards W. of corinty 
boundary. XL X.W. 

Xisbet. — On slope immediately behind Xisbet Farm. XL X.W. 

Xisbet Water (lower). — On left bank of burn, between enclosed land and 
lip of ravine. XL S.W. 

Nisbet Water (upper). — Above left bank of Xisbet Water, c. 1000 yards 
upstream from farm. XL S.W. 

Culter Shaw. — On S.E. face of Shaw Hill. c. 400 to 900 yards X'.E. of the 
farm. XL X'.W. 

Culter. — On W. extremity of Eastinains Hill. S.E. of manse. XL X.^Y. 

Culter Mill Lead. — At foot of slope rising from left bank of mill lead c. 300 
yards W. of bridge on Culter-Birthwood road (crop-mark). XL X.4V. 

Rnbcrton . — Immediately above modern cultivation on slope above left hank of 
Boherton Burn, X. of village.* 

Fagyad Hill. — On X.W. slope of hill, about 1 50 yards above road and beside a 
ciiandar enclosure. XLYI X.L. 

Hartch'ugh Burn. — On bluff dividing basin of IlartcleTigh Burn from main 
valley, on W. of burn. XLYI X.E. 

Kirkton Rig. — On lower X.E. slopes of Xirkton Rig, in basin of Hurl Burn. 
XLYIl X.W. 

Hurl Burn. -About 200 yards E. of Hurl Burn and 300 vards above ix>ad. 
XLYII X.W. 

flair Gill. — On right bank of Gair Gill, above modern fields. XLYII X".W. 

Elvanfoot. — On slope of Reevt? Gair. above marshy flat and e. half a mile 
4Y.S.W. of Elvanfoot .Station. L X'.4Y. 

* This grinip could nut he incluilcd in the disti-ilmtion niiip as it was only found — hv Jlr O. (i. S. 

C'lawfoi-d, during an aerial reconnaissance — afti-r the hlock of lig. 2 Iwul been pri'i.ared. 
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III. Other DisxKirTS. 

BERWICKSHIRE (G-inoli O.S. map revised in 189(5-8). 

Hutton Mill. — On left bank of IVhiteadder. c. 400 vard.s above Hutton Mill. 
XVII N.E. 

(^'hester Hill. — On steep slope below and N.E. of fort. XII X.W. 

Primrose Hill . — Adjoining and below Stanesbiel Fort. X S.E. 

Staneshiel Hill. — On S. slope of hill. W. of .Stanesbiel Fort. X S.W. 

Barnside Hill. — On right bank of ilonvnut Water, above Abbev St. Bathans. 
X X.W. 

Brotberstone. — Below crags on S. face of Brotherstone Hill West, between 
Brotherstone and Craig House. XXX N.E. 

ROXBURGTTSTTIRE ((5-inch O..S. map revised in 1918). 

Rutherford. — In a plantation bordering Kelso-St Boswells road, immediately 
N. of Rutherford Station. NIX. 

MIDLO T JIIAX (C-ineh O.S. map revised in 1892-4). 

Heriot Siding. — Immediately above X. end of siding, at foot of slope of 
Cakemuir Hill. XV S.W. 

Middleton. — On right bank of Middleton North Burn, in second field tipstream 
from lime-works. XTV S.E. 

Duddingston. — On slope between Duddingston Loch and Qni'en’s Drive. 
Ill S.E. and IV S.W. 

Dunsapie. — On E. slope of Arthur’s Seat above Queen’s Drive, with outliers 
to S. and E. of Dunsapie Fort — the latter outside Park wall, under trees. 
Ill N.E. and S.E. and IV X.W. 

Haggis Knowe. — On N.E. slope of Haggis Knowe. Ill N.E. 

STIRLIXGSniRE ((5-lnch O.S. map revised in 189.5-(5). 

Easter Manuel. — Near and to S. of Linlithgow-Polmont road. c. half a mile 

W. X.W. of Linlithgow Bridge. XXXI S.E. 

VLAVKMAXXAXS II I RE (ti-ineh O.S. map revised in 1899). 

Alva. — On S. slope of IVee Torrv. iminediatelv above Alva and IV. of Alva 
Glen. CXXXIll N.E. 

EIFE ((5-inch O.S. map resurveyed in 1893-5). 

Inverkeithing. — On slope above and below cemetery. XLIII X.W. 

IVester Pitlour. — Just below fort; now destroyed. XII S.W. (marked). 
Markinch. — On N.IV. face of Markineh Hill. XX S.IV. (marked). 

PERTHSHIRE ((5-inch O.S. map revised in 1894-1900). 

Dundurn. — On W. slope of St Fillan’s Hill, below fortifications of Dundurn. 
XCIII S.E. 

Xcirton Bridge . — On lower slopes of Meall Reamhar. above house standing 

X. W. of bridge. LXXXIII X.E. 

Girron. — Between farm-house and main road. LXXI S.E. 

Tullymurdoch. On X. side of road. c. 300 vards E.S.E. of Tullvmurdoch. 
XLIl S.E. 
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NOTES. 


1. Rock Sckibings at Hawtiiounden. Midlothian. 

The lioTires hero di'M-rihed are jiro'iervi'd in a --hallow ri'ce-"; or -helti-r 
>oiiie 2.') feet above the |)re?-(-iit bed of the E-k in the yor^e cut by that rivi-r 
tlirouy'h the sandstone formation between llawthornden and Ro'-lin Ca--tles. 
About too yards fartlier upstream and some 20 feet higher up in the elilfs is 
the artiiieial urotto popularly known a- Wallace's Cave. 

The recess occupies a shelf in a jirecipitous clitf and is itself triangular in 
shape, nearly 10 feet wide at the mouth and about S feet deep. The ledge 
forming the floor of the shelter is anything but level and slopes up in steps to 
th(' interior. Nevertheless an accumnlation of earth, mixi-d with splinters 
of rock, had formed ujion it to a depth of 1 foot 9 inches against the left-hand 
wall and rising to 2 feet 9 inches in the centre of the recess. Along the left- 
hand wall the clitf overhangs as much as 3 feet 8 inches when it is 7 feet above 
the rock floor, but in the inner corner the overhang is only 2 feet 3 inches, and 
along the right-hand wall it contracts gradually to zero at the mouth. 

On the left or north wall of the recess the carvings are arranged serially 
along a well-defined bed in the sedimentary rock, exposed in the cliff-face 
4 feet 6 inches above the floor of the l(‘dg(‘ (PI. XCI. 1). 

This band itself overhangs the l>ase of the shelter wall. The constituent 
rock is neither very flue nor iirm. the surface being interrupted by hard pebbles 
and defaced by sealing. The sealing, concretions and natural fissures bounding 
the bed make the precise delinition of some of the ligures precarious. The 
recognisable figures are as follows: — 

(a) Small irregular circle from the circumference of which a groove descends 
vertically to the centre. 

(b) Larger circle, iiadly weathered in the interior, from which a channel, 
almost certainly artificial, descends. 

(c) Scutil'orm design. 1 foot 8 inches high. The lower margin has practi- 
cally disappeared below the lower edge of the bed. M’ithin the outline 
evidently pecked markings run into natural weathering scars, but the general 
elfect is clearly to suggest a schematic human figure. 

(d) ISmall circle with a liar des<-ending from the centre to tin- cireum- 
ference. 

(e) A series of six (or seven) sunk triangles the whole surfaces of which 
have been hollowed out by jiecking. The apex of the first triangle impinges 
uj)on circle ((/). Triangles 1 and 2 an- joined at the base as are triangles 3 
and 1, but distinct septa divide 2 from 3 and 1 from .-). dlie bases of the first 
four are well defiiH'd, those of flu- ri-mainder so obscure that triangle b looks 
like a lozenge and 6 seems to extend below the base line common to tin- first 
four: both these exceptions may. however, be due to scaling, and what looks 
like another triangle between .5 and 6 may be a flaw in tin' rock. Below the 
first two triangles the re-entrant rock sloyie has certainly been pecked, but the 
surface has weathered too batlly to allow us to define the marks or to say 
whether they could be linked up with circle (d) to make a schematised human 
figuri'. 

Three conjoined vertical strokes, 10 inches long and an irregular circle 
suggesting a monogram IlIO. The ui>rights terminate below in bars, quite 
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like but the iipper ends eoiiieido witli a joint in the rook. 'I’he hori- 

zontal bar never reaebe-- {</) (PI. XCT. 2). 

Some 3 feet below (c) is a hors(‘shoe-shaped outline crossed with a horizontal 
bar from which a vertical bar desctmds (c\). This was covered with earth 
when we arrived. 

After an angle in the rock the main series is continued by a circle from 
which a groove projects obliquely upwards. Above this where the rock begins 
to overhang is another circle. Farther round beyond a iissure is a group of 
three concentric circles with an overall diameter of 1 foot (PI. XCIl. 1). 

On the right-hand wall (PI. XCIT. 2) we have — 

(A) An S spiral. 81 inches high with a long ■'crest.'' 

(Z) A complicated double-spiral, one arm of which continues into a badly 
weathered area beneath a natural hole in the rock. 

{ill) In an inaccessible position 3 feet above {]) a small sj)iral very clearly 
pecked. 

Pelow the band supporting (/.) and (/) the rock slopes oblicpiely towards the 
front of the shelter, as shown in I'l. XCI. 1. right, but its surface is pe(‘ling off. 
On this deteriorated surface we can still discaan nin(> or ten circh's. defined by 
relatively wide pecked outlines. 

In the bottom left-hand corner of PI. X(TI. 2. a group of three finer 
concentric circles is just \isible wlu're the outi'r skin of tlu' i-ock begins to scab' 
off. To the right of the tape is a very blurred spiraliforin figure joined abovi' 
to a small circle and impinging upon another circle to the light. Peyond a 
vertical chaiiiiel is another group of markings, much deteriorated and traversed 
by an oblique fissure in the rock. 

All the nuirkings here described have been executed by ])ecking. We can 
detect no technical difference, save in the cpiality of th(> rock, between the 
" alphabetiform” signs (/and (j) and the spirals and circles. 

The technique of their ex<‘<-ution suggests attaching the Ilawthornden 
scribings to the well-known series of iiuunoriaK of Scottish Bronze .Vge art 
represented by " cuji-and-ring markings." Put tlunc are conspicuous dis- 
crt‘pancies. tin- most obvious being the complcti- absenci' of "ciqis." Moreover, 
the Esk valley lies rather outside the regular range of tyjiical " cup-and-ring 
marks. " ITie nearest parallel both in sj)ace and time is the cist-cover from 
Ijaniancha ^ on the Esk- Tweed watershed in Peeblesshiric .Vnd the latter 
by its good spiral seems to be connected with art slightly earlier than the 
classical ciq) and ring marks and better represented in Ireland than in Scotland. 
There other figures in our group recur: in addition to spirals a relative of our 
figtire (c) occtirs in series 2 at J.ough ('rew.“ and sunk triangles in the latest 
series at Xew Grange.^ 

Preuil has established the close stylistic aflinities between this Irish Pronze 
Age art and the conventional paintings c>f the Iberian Peninsula. There we 
can find parallels not oidy to the Ilawthornden spirals.* barred circles.^ aTul 
scutiform figure.® but even tt) the "alphabetiform" Group HI. At Ladrone 
in Andalusia it patently results from the conventionalisation of a man shooting 
a stag.' In a naturalistic form this scene Avas popidar even in Spanish Art- 
(irotip 11. that may be paheolithic. In the later “Gr)pper Age Art" (Purkitt's 

^ Proc. Prcfnsloric Soc., East Anglia^ vol. vii. (1934), p. 303, fig. 27. 

“ IbuL. p. 200. tig. 7. ^ tig. 21. 

* BivuU and Bnrkitt. Rock Paintings of Southern Andalnsmy pis. xv. and xix. ^ Ibid., pi. xx\ii. 

* Breuil, Les Pciniurcs rupcstres scluonaliqiics. i. p, 40. 

' Bivuil and Burkitt. op. riL. pi. xxv. 
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Group III.) all tho ^tagos in its conveiitionali-ation to tlu> alphabotil'orni HI 
symbol aro documented. 

Professor Brenil. who has kindly examined our jibotograpbs. recognise., 
conventionalised human faces or figures in our signs (ii). [c). and (Cj).i Tlie 
origin of these conveiitionalisations can also he traced most clearly iii the 
Peninsula. But if this be the idtimate origin of the designs carved at 
Hawthornden. the immediate inspiration of their authors must be Irish. 
Hence our carvings illustrate an extension of Irish influence to ^lidlothian such 
as is suggested also by the decoration of certain food-vessels from the county. - 
The authors are indebted to Sir James Drummond of Hawthornden for 
permission to study these interesting memorials of the remote i)a.st. 

V. G. CiiiLDi: and John T.vylou. 


2. A Bf.AKKR BfRI.VL FROM iNXKinVICK. E.vst LoTIII.tX. 

W. Macnaughton. tenant of the Board of Agriculture's Lot 111 at Thornton, 
Innerwick. East Lothian (Haddington, sheet xii (18.-)1)). turned up a cist Mhile 

ploughing on 18th May. He reported the 
discovery to the police at Dunbar who re- 
moved the urn and bones. The site* was 
visited on the 20th. Mr Macnaughton 
kindly uncovered the cist which had been 
filled in. 

The cist was sunk in the red till without 
any cairn on the crest of a low ridge run- 
ning parallel to Thornton Burn about 20 
yards south of the stream, but not qtiite at 
the highest point of the ridge which rises a 
few f<‘et to the west. The cist lay roughly 
east and west and was composed of four well- 
fitting slabs, measuring resp(>ctively north, 
in length. 2 feet. east. 1 foot 8 inches, south. 
2 feet 3 inches, and west. 1 foot 9 inches. The west eiid slab overlapped the two side 
slabs so that the internal width of the cist at this end was only 1 foot .I inches. 
The south side slab had tiltinl inwards under the pressure of the earth outside 
it. reducing the width of the cist at its mouth to 1 foot I inches and 1 foot 3 inches 
at the east and west ends respecti v<dy. The floor of the cist was formed bv a 
single slab, 11 inches below the top of the west end slab and 9 inclu's below that 
of the east slab. The floor stone fitted remarkably closi'ly along th(> ('diu-s of 
the uprights but its corners were irregularly rounded, leaving gaps through 
which I eoidd ])ut my fingers and feel that the slab rested lightly on tlu* under- 
lying till. .VII the uprights continued a little below the up])er surface of the 
floor: the southern (which was ]>idled up) juoved in fact to be 1 foot 3 incbes 
high over more than half its length and 2 feet 2 inches high at its eastern end. 
The corners of the cist were plugged with small stones, but not luti'd with c-lay, 
and some till had worked in through the chinks. The cover stone, which was 

■ In tlio pliotograiihs Brcuil tlimiglit lie could recognise similar ligures also in (d) and on the sloping 
rock surface of PI. Xf'II, 2, but on re-exaniination the marks which lie took for artilicial seem to us 
to be probably flaws or weathering scai-s. 

" Cf. Clark, Proc. Prehistoric Society, vul. i. (1935), p. 83 anti fig. 10. 
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lyiiiy; at the side of the field, wa-^ an irregular slab, very smooth on its lower face 
and 3-0 inches thick. What liad been its western edge was almost straight and 
2 feet 8 inches long; the eastern edge was irregular, but the stone's maximum 
width was 2 feet (Plate XClll). 

Mr ^lacuaughton found the Beaker urn lying on its side in the western part 
of the cist and recognised the skull near the east end. As I found a decayed 
long-bone leg bone) near the north-west corner, it would seem as if the urn must 
have lain upon or fallen over part of the skeleton. 

The beaker of A(' type is 8 inches high and OJ inches at the mouth. The 
surface, lightly burnished, is a dirty buff, but the core, exposed by chips near 
the rim, is black. The surface is divided into zones by nine broad horizontal 
grooves or channels. The broad zones on the neck (between grooves 3 and 4). 
and the narrower zones on the shoidder (between grooves o and b) and round 
the belly (between grooves 7 and 8) and a narrow zone below groove 9 are 
covered with punctuations, arranged irregularly and made with a rather blunt- 
pointed instrument. presumabl\' of bone. These punctuations have been filled 
with a white paste, which surtives in several. This unusual groov('-aud-dot 
decoration is combined with the "rouletted" ornament, made with a short- 
toothed comb-stamp, which is proper to beakers. Horizontal rouletted lines 
have been impressed in all the grooves .save the uppermost (No. 1). evidently 
after they were scoojted out. Below groove (1 there is a zone of 4 to (i lines of 
rouletted impressions that frequently overlap. Finally, the basal zone below 
groove 9 bears a chet ron pattern, formed of bundles of rouletted lines, and is 
bordered below by two irregular horizontal rouletted lines. The pTinctuations 
of the lowest belt had been inserted only after the chevron was completed and 
neither intersect nor are cut by the comb imprints. Hence, in decorating the 
beaker, the first step was to hollow out the grooves. The rouletted patterns 
were then inserted in and between the grooves. Finally, the alternate zones 
that were still blank were filled ujj with the punctured bands mid encrusted with 
white paste. V. (1. ('mi.liE. 

Hepout ox the Skei.et.ve Hem.mns. 

This is a burial by Inhumation of a child 3 to 5 years of age. 

Of the skeleton there are pieces of bones of the skidl parietal, oecijiital and 
frontal as well as 2 petrous bones: several impi'iTect vertebrae and ribs: shafts 
of the long bones of the limbs. .Vi.EX. Bow. 


3. Ax' IX'DETEKMIXATE StKECTI HE .\X'I> .V He.VKTH FOl'X'D Ol'TSIOE THE 
Bojr.tx Foht .\t MrMRim.s. 

The Strueiure. Vn October. 1937. the jilough brought to light a patch of 
cobble-stones, covered by cla.v. at a point about KiO yards east of the east 
rampart of the .Vntoiune fort at Mumrills and close to the southern lield-boundarv. 
which also marks the southern edge of the easterly extension of the ridge on 
which the fort stood. ^ A little iligging showed that the patch was artilicial 
and similar in composition to the i'oundation of a Homan building. As it lay 

‘ Etarlier discov('ri(‘s to the cast of tlic loi-t arc recorded in Proceedings, vol. xlix. pj). IIS ff, and vol. 
Ixiii. p. 501. While the fort was hemp; excavated, a numl)er of exploratory trendies were out east- 
wards along the plateau, but these yielded negative results; they were not continued, however, as far 
as the site of the structure. 
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only 0 iiiche-i l)olo\v tlio suil'acc and fonld t'ollowi'd np I'a-iily. a coiisidaraOle 
area wa> sii1)-.e([iiently uncovered by the --pade. di-^elosin^ trace' of a bnildin<r 
tvhieli bad been erected mainly in wood, but partly also in 'tone. In thi' work 
I was occasionally assisted by !Mr John Campbell :ind Mr Alexander Mann. Dr 
A. O. Curie. C.Y.O.. visited the site from time to time, when his wide expinienee 
as an excavator was of great help. For assistance in various ways I am also 
indebted to Sir George Macdonald. K.C.B.. Mr A. d. II. Edwards. Mr I). Halsillie. 
Mr T. Douglas AVallaec and ^Ir C. S. T. ('aider. 

The plan (fig. 1) records the results of the excavation in so far as it was 
possible to recover definite details. <H)viously. it is incomplete. 

The most sut)stantial evidence obtained was provided ])y a series of short 
elay-aud-eobble foundations, six in number, placed lengthwise and extending 
at short and somewhat irregular intervals in a row north and south, measuring 
fully 39 feet over all. Inter-connected with the three southerly foundations 
and stretching l(i feet farther south was a line of post-holes, ten in number, 
measuring ftdly 38 feet betwta'n tlu' posts at either end. 

The foundations are lett(*red t)n the plan (fig. 1). Jbit for a little irregularity 
in a and h. tlu’v were more or less rectangular in shape. They varied in length 
from I feet (i inches to 3 feet (i inches, and the breadth ranged between 3 feet 
t) inches and 3 feet. As regai'ds a and 6, each was composed of a single layer 
of stones over which a layer of clay had been spread and beaten in. the resultant 
mass averaging about 7 inches in depth; but c. <L e and / were each composed 
of two layers, similarly laid and having an average depth of almost 1 foot. 

The post -holes varied in width and in dei)th. the width ranging from 3 feet 
to I foot tl inches, and the depth from 1 foot 2 inches to 3 feet 3 inches. Nothing 
remained of the posts themselves, but a little black matter was seen in the 
bottom of a few of the holes. All had been tirmly packed with stones. The 
thii'd and fr)urth — counting from the south end of the line — had been of special 
importance. In each of these eases a large hat stone had been laid in the bottom 
of the hole befor(‘ the jxist was inserted, and clay had been beaten in with the 
packing-stones, 'fhe clay had kept the ])acking-stones in (losition after th(» 
posts perished so that, although the spaces which the Inttei- had oeeu])ied were 
filled with soil, the si/.e and shai)e of the jiosts themselves could be calculated. 
The third had been round and fidly 1 foot in diameter ])ossibly the stovitest 
post in the line: the fovirth had also been round, but its dianH>t(>r had Ixhmi only 
7 inches. In some eases, where no clay was used, the inieking-stones had 
subsided, but it was generally possil)le to gauge the thickness of the posts 
approximately. The smalk'st may have Ix-en only I inches in diameter, but 
7 inches nould perhaps be a fair average. 

The alignment of post-holes and foundations was remarkable, 'fix' four 
southerly ]>osts. which had stood clear of the foundations, had been in fairly 
good aligTiment. not oidy with eaeli other, but also with the western sides of 
foundations a. h. r and tl. But, from the fourth ]K)st the lijie deviated slightly 
eastwards so as to intersect foundations u. b and c. It will be noted that founda- 
tions r and /’ also deviate towards the east, 'fhe manner in which jiosts and 
foundations had been distributed was even more noteworthy. Beginning fi-om 
the south end. and measured from centre to centre, tlx* posts had heen spaced 
as follows: 3 feet fi inches; 4 feet (i itx-hes; 1 feet; 3 feet (i itx-hes; feet 
6 inches; 4 fec-t : .■) feet (5 iiu-hes; 2 feet; and. (iually. .I bxT (5 itxdies. It might 
appear that the threi* recurring int(M-vals *)f .I feet (> inches had been determined 
by the pre-existence of foundations b and c, but a close examination of the 
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considerable number of smaller post-holes. the depth ran^in>t from as little as 
4 inches to 1 foot b inches. A number of the posts had be(m packed with small 
stones, but the majority merely with the ftravelly soil of the site. In a few cases 
the exact shape of the various posts belonitin^ to the latter class could be deter- 
mined by the contrast between the lijtht-coloured soil of the site and the darker 
coloured soil which occupied the position of the decayed wood. ()m‘ had been 
of scpiared timber, measuring (i inches by 4 inches, while another, shaj)ed as a 
quadrant, had had a radius of 7 inches, clearly showing that some of the timber 
used had either been sawn or split by wedges. In addition to the ordinary 
post-holes, a number of shallow rectano;ular holes were noted. 

The area to the east of foundation / was almost completely devoid of post- 
holes. and to the east of the most southerly post-hole, in the row of ten. matters 
were much worse, the site here havin<t been so much disturbed by cultivation 
that, not only was there a complete absence of post-holes, but modern pottery 
was found below the floor-level of the building'. Accordingly, it was only from 
a complicated series of post-holes, extending eastwards from foundation a. that 
any indication as to the width of the structure could be obtained. This line 
was 30 feet long. As nothing in the nature of a post-hole was found in a search 
through a distance of 10 feet farther east. and. as the measurement of 30 feet 
agreed with another taken parallel to it. a little farther north, it was assumed 
that the eastern limit had been reached. 

Parts of an oddly shaited gutter — as a few inches of water-borne silt which 
lay in the bottom of the western portion proved it to be — lay within the building 
in a manner obviously unfitting it to be of material service. It had no stone 
kerbing. being merely hollowed out of the natural soil to a depth ranging from 
() inches to 10 inches, the average width being about 2 feet 0 inches. Its two 
inner ends had been rounded off. leaving an undisturbed space, fully 3 feet wide, 
as a passage. It was found impossible to trace its course at either of its outer 
ends — at the eastern, because of recent disttirbance of the soil. and. at the 
western, because of disturbance which (there is reason to su]>pose) had occurred 
when the building was erected. A small post-hole, marked ;/ on the plan, was 
noted in the forced infilling of the gutter before the function of the latter was 
understood. Presumably, therefore, the gutter tvas earlier than the building. 
Put. how much earlicry The small post-holes in the western half of what has 
been terTiied a complicated series of post-holes extending eastwartls from 
foundation a, were distinctive as a class when compared with the much larger 
post-holes ill the eastern half of the same line. These larger aiid deeper post- 
holes were all situated within the oddly diverging arms of the gutter, and when 
the general alignment of the holes is considered, a iiot unreasonable conjecture 
is that an earlier and smaller hut had been incorporated in the larger building. 
Possibly, as the plan suggests, there may have been a double row of small posts 
in the western half of the line. The three rectangidar holes which lie with their 
long axes precisely athwart the line just suggested, may hav(> been connected 
with a doorway. An undressed piece of sandstone, haviiig a broad arrow-mark 
with a round hole at the point of the mark, lay at the north end of the central 
rectangular hole. 

On the west side of the foundations a greater depth of surface soil made the 
recovery of post-holes a matter t)f uncertainty, and as only a few detinite 
examples were found, the search was abandoned. A broad trench, cut westwards 
from the most southerly post-hole for a distance of 3.') feet, revealed only a single 
post-hole. It is thus epute doubtful whether the building extended farther west 
or not. 
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A few pits, ranging from 1 foot 9 inches to fully 2 feet in depth, were dis- 
covered. hnt these contained nothing of importance. The circular pit near 
foundation c may liave been either a pit or a post-hole, and the pit marked x 
on the j)lan is in the same ambiguous position. The floor was composed mainly 
of the compacted natural subsoil, which is of sand or gravel. In the region to 
the east of the third and fourth post-holes in the row of ten, it appeared to have 
been “made up" and a thin coating of gravel spread as a surface. Farther 
east, within the supposed early hut. was a ]>atch of compacted clay, with which 
was mixed a considerable quantity of coal diist. The latter element, however, 
did not appear to have been burned. 

The pottery found consisted for the most part of comparative! v modern 
earthenware, the field having been dressed with city refuse by a previous 
tenant. However, a few pieces of coarse-grained native ware were recovered 
from the gutter. Dr Curie and Hr Edwards compare these with some sherds 
from Traprain Law. A flat stone disc, about J inch thick, with a diameter of 
21 inches aiid having a small hole drilled through the centre, was turned uj) 
while the excavation was being filled in. Xo Homan pottery was found. 
Hut. amongst the packing-stones and in the clay foundations numerous fragments 
of dressed sandstone bearing unmistakable marks of Homan workmanshij) were 
mixed up indiscriminately with natural waterworn stones. The upper lialf of 
a Homan votive altar - was found lying face downwards in the most southerly 
post-liole — the first in the row of ten. Close bc'-ide it was a fragment of a 
sculptured stone with two protuberances on one face. A fragment of the 
drum of an engaged half column. 12 inches in diameter, was recovered 
I'rom foundation a. On one surface is a wedge-shaped dowtd-hole near the 
centre, measuring .3 inches long. 1 inch wide, and 2 inclu's deep. Another 
fragment of a column drum, but with a smaller radius. 31 inches, and without 
a dowel-hole, was found in the tlurd post-hole. Between the eighth and ninth 
was a longish stone, much burnt, which had at one time done service either as 
a hypocaust pillar or in the cheek of a furnace. Thei'c were many other small 
bits of sandstone, smashed beyond recognition. .V few. bearing impressions 
of fossilised plants. wer(' also noted. ^Ir D. Balsillie. of the Hoyal Scottish 
Museum, who kindly examined these, points out that the local rocks belong 
to the "coal measures." 

Perhaps enough has been .said to indicate the character of the building. 
What of its date? The occurrence of modern pottery below floor-level, as well 
as the abs('nce of post-holes in the area at the south-east corner of the site, 
might be explained as being the lesult of a gradual denudation of the edge of 
the ridge by ploughing and harrowing, before a boundary fence was erected, 
and. on a iflan dated 181(i. preserved in the Callendar Estate Office, no boundarv 
is shown. Since a I'ence has been ]»ut uj). soil and modern pottery from farther 
north appear to have been carried towards the edge of the field. But a piece 

' This mixture of clay and coal, although occuri ing in the floor of the hut. was in all probabihtv 
a natural deposit. A circular pocket. 3 feet wide and 3 feet deep, full of coarse gravel mingled with 
coal dross was also discovered on the site. Its dimensions, combined with the contrast betwi'en its 
contents and their surroundings, suggi-sted that it might once have held a post. More careful 
examination compelled the rejection of the ide.i. It seiaiis desirable to put this on record, since it is 
not always realizi'd that sinrilar features, of purely natural origin, may be encountered in sandv 
moraines. A striking example came under my own observation recently in a sand-pit at Belmont. 
Falkirk, where I note<l quite a number of such pockets, including one wliich was no less than 7 feet 
beneath the surface and was covere<l by 3 or 4 feet of bedded sand. 

- For a description see supra, p. 24t>, 
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of this modern ware, found in sHn. .5 inches below floor-level in the post-hole 
or pit marked x. is more difficult to account for. Another piece, unfortunately 
disturbed, came to light when foundation c was being examined in order to 
find out whether or not a post-hole lurked beneath. Had it not been for these 
small pieces of modern ware, a Roman origin for the building might have been 
fairly confidently claimed. It is unlikely that Roman altars were lying around 
available to break up as packing for the posts as late as the nineteenth centtiry. 
which date Mr Curie tentatively suggests for the minute piece of modern 
earthenware found in foundation e. But as — so far as the writer's knowledge 
goes — there is no comparable structure in connection with other Roman forts, 
it may be wise, for the present at least, to suspend judgment. 

It seems improbable that the remains indicate a wooden building succeeded 
by one of stone. The alignment and distribution of the line of ten posts suggests 
that, from the most southerly of them, as far as and including foundation c. 
the building was the result of a preconceived plan. The similarity in the nature 
of the fragments found in post-holes and foundations, although perhaps not 
conclusive, goes to support this view. It is just possible, however, that 
foundations d. e and /. with the necessary woodwork on cither side, were 
added later as an extension. 

The Hearth — To the ploughshare also may he attributed the discovery of a 
large flat stone. e\ idently connected with a hearth, at a point roughly 35 yards 
west-north-west from the building. This stone measures 2 feet 7 inches in 
length, 2 feet in breadth, and 7| inches in thickness. 5Vhcn found, it was lying 
slightly tilted, one corner of its upper side being barely (5 inches below field 
surface. It was resting on a few smaller stones, two of which were Roman 
building-.stones. but only one stone — one of the latter pair — appeared to be 
>71 situ. This lay on the edge of a small hollow scooped out of the natural soil, 
which, in addition to the small stones already mentioned, contained a mixture 
of soil and soot, about 10 inches in depth, measured in the centre of the hollow. 
That intense heat had been generated was evident, for the natural soil in the 
bottom of the hollow, as well as the under side of the large flat stone, were 
burnt brick-red. A piece of scoria, which Dr Curie thinks may have come from 
the tuyere of a bellows, was found among the sooty soil. While the upiter 
side of the large stone was chi.sel-dri>ssed in the ordinary way, the tool marking 
on the under side formed a kilted pattern. A s<juare hole, about 1 inch each 
way, had been cut near one of the edges — evidently for a metal clasp. All 
the chiselling had been done before the stone was subjectetl to lire, indicating 
that its use in the hearth was secondary. 

The relics found during the excavation have been presented to the Museum 
by Mr Charles 4V. Forbes of Callcndar. S.VJIUKL Smith. 

4. 0.\K P.tXELS PRESENTKH TO THE MesEI'M BY THE NATIONAL 
Art Coli.ectioxs Fi nd. 

The section of Oak IVall J’anelling shown in FI. XCV formed part of the 
furnishings of the Castle of Killochan. near Girvan. Ayrshire. The principal 
features are four portrait bu.sts of a bearded man and his lady, a young man 
and a young woman. Each of these occupies the upper part of a panel, the 
lower part being embellished with vase, floral spray, and dolphinesque enrich- 
ments of Francois I" character. The figures are portiayed in mid-sixteenth 
century costume; the heads are in relief, and each figure holds a flowing ribbon 
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label which is effectively disposed on the background. These carvings, once 
coloured in polychrome, probably date from between 1.530-1540 and belong to 
a class of ornamentation in vogue during the reign of .James V.. when Sir .James 
Hamilton of Fiimart, the Bastard of Arran, was Iving's Master of JVorks. 
Hamilton had spent his early years in France, at the Court of Francois and 
has been credited with introducing the carved oak medallion ceiling which, 
until 1777, adorned the Presence Hoorn at the Castle of Stirling. It is possible 
that the portraits on the Killochan panels represent members of the family of 
Cathcart. and the younger man represented may be John Cathcart who built 
additions to the ('astle in 158(1. The framework, measuring (1 feet 3 inches in 
height and 10 feet 3 inches in length, was constructed along with an inscribed 
heraldic panel in 1(10(1. The date appears below the shield bearing the arms of 
Cathcart impaled with Wallace. Above is the inscription IHONE ■ CATHt'AKT 
• OF • CARLTOVNE • AND ■ HEI.ENE • WALLACE • HIS ■ SPOVSE •. 
Few examples of Scottish sixteenth-century wood carvings are in existence, 
and this particular example, which is of the first order of craftsmanship, is a 
very important acquisition to the National Collection. 

The Montrose Panels (PI. XCA'I) consist of eighteen carved oak panels set 
in two rows within a framework of carved and moulded muntins and rails. In 
style the work belongs to the late Gothic Period: the character is Scottish, and 
it is the best example of its particidar kind left in the country. One panel 
bears a reticulated pattern, and the rest are decorated in low relief with various 
designs in a mannered style. Some represent conventionalised vine and grape 
motifs, others oak branch and acorn, while the floral compositions include rose 
and campanula panels, and a thistle panel. On the oak l.n-anch panels birds are 
depicted perching on the stems and peeking at the fruit, and in one of them there 
are two swine at the base. Two panels contain, in their lower arrangement, 
satirical episodes in which foxes are represented as friars. One group shows two 
of these beasts habited in hooded cloaks, each holding a staff* and walking in 
procyssion. Another deinc^-s two foxes, in cloaks, holding a goose up between them, 
and their staves raised saltirewise. The central panel of the top row is decorated 
with an oak branch, between the xipper leaves of which is seta shield liearingthe 
arms of the family of Banter or Paniter, one** of Newmanswalls. near Montrose. 

It is probable that this work is the remains of d.ais panelling which once 
adorned the hall of a hospital founded in 151 (i by Patrick IMnter. Bishop of 
Ho.^s and Abbot of t’ambuskenneth. who was of the Newmanswalls family. 
This Bishop was chief Secretary to .lames IV. aiid. after the King's death at 
Floddeu, a trusted adviser to Queen Margaret. He died in Paris in 1519. About 
1878 the woodwork was recovered during the demolition of a house in Montrose. 

The panels, which measure 1(1 feet (if inches in length and 4 feet (il inches 
in height, were described in vol. xvi. p. (H of the /h-ocecd/ays. Jnit have been 
arranged differently since. James S. Hich.vrdsox. Ciirafor. 


5. Jet Necklace from a Cist ix Stratiixaver. 

The discovery of parts of a jet necklace was reported in the beginning of 
February 1938 by Mr .1. Hobertson. ^LIn''t.M. and C.E.. County Surveyor of 
Sutherland, through the late Sir Alfred N. Macaulay. 

According to Mr Hobertson's report a mound was being removed for road 
material some 30 yards west of the Strathnaver road on the hillside sloping 
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eastward down to tlie confluence of tlie River Xaver and the Aeliclieargjary 
Burn aliout 2 miles south of Apigill Junction. Aliout the middle of the mound, 
which was not very clearly defined, wa-^ a short cist with a very irregular hut 
somewhat pear-shaped covcrstone. 4 feet 2 inches hy 2 feet 9 inches in major 
dimensions and varying in thickness from 6 to S inches. The cist was 1 foot 
3 inches deep and its internal dimensions 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 8 inches, while 
the four side-slahs were about 4 inches tliick. the orientation of the long axis 
being about 72' E. magnetic. About 3 yards from this cist were traces of 
another grave of the same type, which must have been broken into a long time 
ago. There is yet another mound a few yards to the north. By riddling the 
material thrown out a large part of the necklace and a jet button were recovered. 

The remains of the jet necklace (1*1. XCVH) consist of (a) two triangidar 
terminal plates (1| inch by Jjj inch), the face decorated with punctulated 
triangles and having four string-holes at the short end. issuing on to the back 
after j inch, each plate having a hole through the apex, the sinister plate from 
side to side and the d(>xter from back to front: (b) two pairs of trapezoidal plates 
(1| inch by f inch and 2j inches by {;} inch) with the string-holes increasing from 
four to five, one of the five issuing on to the back in the case of the sii\ister 
plate, and from five to eight, three of the eight issuing on to the back in the case 
of the dexter plate, and six of tin* eight and three of the five in the ca~e of the 
sinister plate: the ornamentation on the face consists of punctulated triangles 
forming two reserved vertical zigzags with a har in between: (c) sixty-four 
barrel-shaped beads of varying size: (d) two beads with somewhat straighter 
sides and sidi-r('ctangular cross-section, on one of which are a few punctulations. 
forming a simple pattern. 

4’he jet button is V-perforated and is 1 inch in diameter. The necklace 
and button have been generously presented to the Xational Collection by 
Mr Walter Midwood. Calvaley Hall, Tarporley, Cheshire. 

R. B. K. Stevknsox. Keeper. 

6. A M.xssive Dot'ni.E-T.ixKED Silver Cii.mx. 

.V massive double-linked Silver Chain (1*1. XCVIll. 1) of the Early Christian 
Period was found at Traprain Law in January 1938, 4’he discovi-ry was made 
by one of the worknum. when tirring the soil at the north-east end. m>ar the 
(piarry. between the (iOfi and TOO f(‘et contour lines. 

The chain, which was only about 2 feet from the smface and in a good state 
of ])reservation. consists of 19 pairs of <-ircular rings, with a single ring at one 
end. Each one of the pairs imaisures 111 inch in diameter, and inch in 
thickness. 4’he inner side of the rings, where they touch, is flattened, but the 
single ring at the end is plain and slightly larger than th(> paired rings, being 
14 inch in diameter and 11 inch in thickness. The chain weighs .)3 oz. I.") dwt., 
and measures llif inches in length. 

4’here are now six examples * of such chains in the Museum — two from Mast 
Lothian (4’i-aprain Law and Haddington), one from Berwickshire (Whitlaw, 
near Lauder), one from Lanarkshire ( Whitccleuch. Crawfordjohn), one from 
Aberdeenshire (i*arkhill. Xew .Machar), and one from Inverness-shire (Caledonian 
Canal). Eour more are known — two from Berwickshire (dreenlaw - 

* For detailed information, see I’rocecdhigs, vol. x. pp. 321-;tl7; vol. xv. pp. 64-71); vol. xxix. 
pp. 2()'J. 210. 

= Sir tieorge Macdonald veiy kindly informed me of a reference in Pococke's Tours in .Scothnul, 
p. 350, Scottish History .Society, vol. i., to a silver chain having been found near Home Castle. This 
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(PI. XC'VIII, 2) and Hordwlioel on Laminermuir). one from Pee1)lessliire 
(Wo'^t Linton?) not previously recorded.^ and a portion of another from Nigg. 
Kineardine. which was presented to Aberdeen L'niversity in 179().- The Nigv 
chain consists of three pairs of double links, with a single link at either end. 
All the links are flattened on one side, and measure inch in diameter and 

inch in thickness. 

Seven of the ten chains have come from the south of Scotland, but whether 
this has any special signilicance is not known. When complete, they all seem 
to have been of the same length and p.tttern. A complete chain would therefore 
have a single ring at one extremity and a penannular napkin-ring terminal at 
the other, through the open part of which the single ring would easily slip. 
The chain thus looped together woidd lie comfortably round the neck, and the 
suggestion that they were collars, which was made by Dr .loseph Anderson 
many years ago, has jiot been improved upon. 

Occasionally the penannular terminal bears one or more of the symbols 
which are specially characteristic of the se\dptnred stone monuments of 
Scotland, and mainly of those in its eastern portion, north of the Forth. It is 
known that many of them were carved in Early f’hristian times, liecau'e they 
have been found on slabs bearing crosses and other seulpturings in relief, which 
have been derived from the " Uestiaries" or Early Phristian symboli-m. A 
tentative date for the chains would probably be from the sixth to (>ighth 
century .\.T). A. J. H. Edw.vkds, Director. 

7. Three PE.NANNi L.tu Ainii.KTS .\ni) Two FTNUiKH-uiNUis or-- Silver. 

The Viking Armlets and Finger-rings shown on PI. XC'IX were found under 
5 feet of peat in the moss of Dhibadail. Xess. Parish of Harvas. Stornoway, 
in February 1939. 'Phe armlets are bent to an elongated oval, and taper slightly 
towards the extremities, which are flattened. "J'hev are tjuadrangular in section 
and measure 2;!.} inches. 21 inches, and 2\ .j inches in the long diameter. 

The flngcr-rings. one of which is broken and much worn, are plano-convex 
in section, and measure r'j inch and pi inch in diametcu- ia“sj)ectively. 

I'nornamented silvm- jienannular arndets found in Viking Hoards vary 
somewhat in shape. Those, like the examples IVoni Stornoway, that art' 
(luadrangular in cross-section and flattened at the t'nds. are the most linished 
in apjtearance. 

Others with round cross-sections also havt' flattened ends, Manv ;ire less 
carefidly linished. having round or roughly ])olygonid cross-sections and blunt 
ends. Of the four dilferent linds listed by .\nderson.® the Skaill Hoard has stmie 
twenty-six rings, besides numerous fragments, of which many look unfinished and 
none have flattened ends. Each of the other three small groups contains rings 
with flattened ends. Three subst-quent linds. now in the Museum, include the 
Hurray Hoard ^ with thirty rings ;ind many fragments, of which rather Ics-. than 
half are flattened. 

The objects were probably the personal ornaments of some individual, and 
belong to about the tenth e('ntury .\.i). A. J. H. Enw.tRDS. Director. 

record evidently refers to th<' chain found at (ireenlaw. a detailed account of which is p;ivcn in Froerrdings, 
vdI. X. p. 327. 

^ It lias not been found pussibk* to obtain a description of the chain. 

' 1 am indebted to Ur W. Douglas biinpson and the Curator of Aberdei'ii Univei-sity ^Museum for 
informing me of this new record. 

^ Proceedings, vol. x. pp. 5S3-5S0. 


* Ibid., vol. xxiii. pp. 31S-322. 
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DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE MUSEUM. 
From May to December 19.38 Donations. 

(1) Relics from cairns on Eday and Calf of Eday, Orkney (see vol. Ixxii. 
pp. 193-216). Presented by ^Major Harry H. Hebdex. M.C.. Eday. 
Orkney. 

(2) Peat Si^ade of pinewood. found at a. depth of 8 feet while digging 
the foundations of the Power House of the British Aluminium Company 
at Fort Mhlliam. Presented by Robert C. Macarthur, 22 Broomside 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 

(3) Cross Head of blue slate, incomplete. 9 inches by 9^ inches, bearing 
a figure of the Crucifixion rudely carved, from Iona. Presented by 
MhLLiAM Walker, Mount Devon House, Dollar. 

(4) Four Cinerary Urns: fig. 1 (1) of light red clay. 12 inches in height, 
encircled by a raised moulding 4^ inches below the rim; fig. 1 (2) of en- 
crusted tj-^je made of yellow-brown clay. 16| inches in height; the neck 
is concave and divided into two parts by a raised moulding, the upper 
part consisting of rectangular panels separated by vertical bars, and the 
lower having a chevron decoration; fig. 1 (3) of encrusted tj-pe and made 
of yellowish brown clay. 17^ inches in height; fig. 1 (4) of brown clay, 
base awanting. 13| inches in diameter at the mouth — all from the Hill 
of Foulzie, King Edward, Aberdeenshire. (See also Transactions of the 
Banffshire Field Club. 1901-1902. pp. 3.3-4.5.) Presented by The Town 
Council of Banff. 

(o) Flag of the Chiefs of Clan Macfarlane. The flag, of cream-coloured 
silk, measures 0 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 9 inches. In the centre is the 
painted figure of a naked man with curling hair, beard, and moustache, 
standing on a crested wreath. In the right hand ho grasps a slieaf of 
arrows, the left rests oir his thigli. Above is an escroll with tasselled ends 
and the motto “THIS . I’LL . DEFEND.” In the upiier right-hand corner 
is a St Andrew's Cross in blue silk, and below, on the right, a crown. The 
flag was at Arrochar House, Loch Long. Dunbartonshire, till about 1784, 
when the estates were sold by William. 22nd Chief of the Clan. Presented 
by The Rev. Andrew Macfarlane, D.D., 17 Lockharton Avenue, 
Ediiiburgh. 

( 6 ) IVhetstone of jasper .3/2 inches by lf| inch by J-* Found 

at Ardelve, Lochalsh. Presented by Dr J. J. Galbraith, F.S.A.Scot. 

(7) Hand Turnip Cutter. Presented by A. M. CowiE, M.B., C.M., 
F. 8. A. Scot. 

(8) Bible Box. having inside the lid the following inscription: “This 
is made of part of the oak belonging to the Palace and Church of Mary 
of Guise, erected on The Castle Hill, Edinburgh, in 1541 and broken down 
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in 1845. The Right Hon. Adam Black. M.P.. Lord Provost.” Presented 
by Messrs A. & C'. Black. Ltd.. 4 0 Soho Square. Ijondon. 

(9) Iron-bonnd Box of Oak witlr three locks, nninbered 1. 2. and 3. 
measuring 1 foot 6£ inches by 10 inches by 10 inches, from Cupar. Fife. 
Presented by Charll.s Welch, Cupar. Fife. 

(10) Iron Pot Suspender, with hook and chain. Presented by James S. 
Richaedsox, F.S.A.Scot. 

(11) Cream Coggie with four handles, from Grange. Banffshire. 
Presented by H. Neaves. 14 Inglis Road, invergordon. Ross-shire. 

(12) Six hundred and nineteen C'ommunion Tokens, from the collection 
of the late R. McYitie. Edi?iburgh. Presented by his daughter. Mrs E. 
\Yestox, 4Vhitelea. Selborne Road, Croydon, .Surrey. 

(13) Button Mould of clay slate, measuring 3 inches by 1|- inch by 
1^% inch, having tM'o circular matrices on one face, one of tvhich bears 
the letters A C. The other three faces bear, respectively, a rudely incised 
cross, a roughly carved heart, and a bored hole. Presented by Si.mox 
Bre:mxer, Corresponding Member. 

(14) Beaker Urn, found in a cist at Thornton. Innerwick, East Lothian 
(sec N^ote on p. 318). Presented by The Derartmext of Ac4Kicultuee 

FOR SCOTLAXD. 

(15) Graver of jasper, from the main midden. Gullane Links. Presented 
by R. A. Milxe, 37 Springvalley Terrace, Edinburgh. 

(16) Fragment of a carinated undecorated vessel of dark brown clay and 
‘’Neolithic” aspect, inch in thickness, pierced M'ith a small hole inch 
below the carination: three fragments of a vessel of dark brown steatitic 
clay bearing finger-nail im]>ressions: scraper (jf dark yellow Hint and 
fragments of large vessel of steatitic clay, from tlu^ Beni or ‘‘Bunyie 
Hoose.” Pettigarthsfield. 4Yhalsay, Shethuid. Fragments of a vessed of 
dark broMii clay, showing marks of grass temjiering. from Yatsford. 
Traewick. 4Yhalsay. Presented by JoHX Stewart, 146 Seatield R(jad, 
Aberdeen. 

(17) Section of Oak 5Vall Panelling, from the Castle of Killochan. 
near Girvan, Ayrshire (see Note on p. 324). .Scottish Claymore t)r 4'wo- 
handed Snord of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century (Plate C, 4). 
This is x)robably the earliest surviving example of its kind, since the pommel 
is still of the mediaeval type. It has droopiiig quillons which terminate 
in quatrefoils of open circles, and the handle has the distinction of having 
retained its original leather grip. The total length of tlu' sw ord is 4 feet 
10| inches, the blade being 3 feet 8 inches. Presented by The Natioxal 
Art Collecttoxs Fuxd, purchased out of the “London Scot” bequest. 

(18) Borer of grey Hint found in a gardeii at Netherview- Road. 
Renfrewshire. Presented by R. McAllister, 14 Netherview' Road. 
Notherlee, Glasgow'. 
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(19) Whetstone of quartzite found on Dunphail Estate. Morayshire. 
Presented by Tiiojias Skixxer. Inverness. 

(20) Pointed cylindrical club-like Stone, with handle, found at Bixter, 
Shetland. Presented by Robert Smith. Scalloway, Shetland. 

(21) Advocate's Gown worn by Sir Walter Scott. Presented by W. G. 
AiTf'HisoN Robertson. M.D.. D.Sc.. F.R.C.P.E.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(22) Circidar Bone Plaque (PI. C. 2) bavin" on one side an incised 
drawing of a man. habited in late sixteenth-century costume, seated on 
a galloping horse. Found at Salamander Street. Leith, about 8 feet below 
the surface. Presented by R. Crawford. Craigview. Kinellan Road, 
Edinburgh. 


Piin-hases. 

Hair Shackle for sheep, from .'Shetland. 

Socketed Bronze Axe (PI. C. 1). 2|- inches long and If inch across 
the cutting edge. Found between Loans and Troon, at tlie Muirhead 
Housing Scheme. 

Food-vessel Urn of light retl clay (PI. C. 3). measuring inches in 
height, 6 inches in external diameter at the mouth. (1 inclies at the shoulder, 
and 3 inches at the base. The upper ])art of the ^-essel is decorated witli 
a double row of impressions made by a pointed implement; the shoulder 
is bordered above and lielow by parallel lines aiid is ornamented partly 
by the impressions of a triangidar ]ioint. ami partly by the eilge of a Hat 
tool, the lower part of the body being filled with a herring-bone baml 
made by a rectangular stamp. Found in a short cist with the skeleton 
of a young woman, near Belmont Casthn Meigh*. Perthshire, in 1859. 

Janiiarij 1939. Donations. 

(1) Cinerary Urn. together Mith part of a Hint knife, a bone object, 
and urn of unusual form, found together in an ohl graA cl pit at Outerston 
Hill, near Temple, Midlothian. (See communication by R. B. K. Stevenson, 
p. 229.) Presented by The Trfstee.s of the Arniston Estate. 

February 1939. Donations. 

(1) The ^lontrose Panels, being eighteen carved oak panels as described 
in Note by J. S. Richardson, p. 325. Presented by The National Art 
COLLEFTIONS Ffnu through the "London Scot" Bequest. 

(2) Model of Mould for a socketial lirouze axe. Presented by Alexander 
O. Cfrle, C.V.O., LL.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(3) lilatrix of a Seal, of Bloodstone, mounted in a woodeji bandle, 
bearing the coats of iMacdonald of Clanranald and Stewart of Allanton, 
borne per pale, presumably the arms of husband and wife. The seal may 
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have belonged to Reginald Macdonald. M.P.. who matriculated his arms 
as Chief in 1810. Presented by THOir.\s Yule. W.S.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(4) Eight M'orkcd Flints, from north site on Blackdown. Sussex. 
Presented by Miss Piicebe A. M. Keep, F.S.A.Scot. 

(5) Beaker C"rn. found in a cist with two skeletons at \\ est (Little) 
Pinkerton. Dunbar. East Lothian. (See communication by R. B. K. 
Stevenson, p. 231.) Presented by His Gkace The Duke of Roxbi’RGIIE. 

(6) Fragment of a Cinerary Urn. inches by 6 inches, diameter at 
mouth about 12 inches. The portion shows the remains of two cordons 
and linear decoration in impressed cord. Found in Berwickshire. Presented 
by J. C. Scott. Broomlands. Kelso. 

(7) Barbed Point of Deer Antler from Shewalton Moor. Ayrshire. (See 
communication by A. D. Lacaille, p. 48.) Presented by M . A. Abercrombie, 
jun., 8 Scott Road, Irvine. 


Purchases. 

From the Cree Collection: — 

Relics from two early Bronze Age Kitchen Middens at Tusculum, North 
Berwick, consisting of the fragments of beaker urns, flints, etc., described 
in Proceedings, vol. xlii. pp. 253-294. 

Four Saws of brownish grey flint, from Greenlawdean, Greenlaw, 
Berwickshire. 

Borer of dark grey flint, Ij^g- inch long, maximum breadth 1^ inch, 
from Craigsford, Earlston. Berwickshire. 

Flint Arrowheads: (1) transverse, of white patinated flint: (2) lop- 
sided. dark brown: (3) ogival, whitt'. patinated, tanged, with barbs; 
(4) white. ])atinated. inch by 1 ^ inch, barbed, with long tang. From 
sandy ravines east of Muirfield. East Lothian. 

Food-vessel Lh'ii. from Gadder. Lanarkshire. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixii. 
p. 230.) 

Portion of a leaf-shaped Bronze Spear-head with loop on socket, 
length 3| inches, maximum lireadth 1^ inch, thickness at mid-rib | inch, 
locality unknown. 

Leaf-sliapcd Sword of Bronze, the hilt-])lato and point broken away. 
From the hoard foimd at Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. (See Proceedings, 
vol. xiii. p. 320 and vol. Ixi. ]i. 45.) 

Half of a dome-.shaped Pin-head of Jet, height y| inch, breadth 
1| inch, depth of perforation | inch; Pebble of Jet, with hollow on 
each of the flat sides. 1^,1 inch by inch by ^ inch; Bead, roughly 
cubical, of opaque light blue glass, the perforation being larger at one 
end than at the other: Bead, flattened biconical, of translucent dark 
green glass. inch in diannder: fragment of Roman blue-green bottle 
glass. Found on Traprain Law, Aj)ril 1910. 
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Bone Pin with crutch-head whicli has been broken and retrimmed, 
length 3j^g inches. From the Kitclren Midden adjoining a hut-circle near 
Ackergill Tower, Wick. Caithness. (See Proceedings, vol. xlv. j). 181.) 

Two Carved Stone Balls: (1) with 89 knobs, diameter 2^ inches, found 
in the moss at Newmills. Elgin; (2) with 6 knobs, 2^^ inches in diameter, 
locality unknown. 

Whistle, made of brass tube. 5^ inches long, external diameter ^ inch, 
having six finger-holes, and being cut back at the mouth, from Mediaeval 
Floor, Tusculum, North Berwick. (See Proceedings, vol. xlii. p. 254.) 

Hawk’s Hood of leather. 

Two Beggars’ Badges of lead : (1) circular, having four loops, equidistant, 
in centre a ship sailing left, in relief, and below “34,” incised, diameter 
2j^ inches (Kirkwall); (2) heart-shaped, 2 y^ inches by 2-1 inches, with a 
hole in each of the top corners, “DRUMAUL” embossed in relief across 
the centre, 1773 incised above, and below 7. 

Three Penannular Armlets and two Finger-rings of Silver, found 
under 5 feet of peat in the moss of Dhibadail. Ness, Parish of Barvas, 
Stornoway. (See Note by Director on p. 327.) Acquired through The 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer. 

Mrirch 1939. Donaiions. 

(1) Fragment of a Cross-slab of yellow Sandstone. 17 inches broad, 
3 inches thick, 14 inches long. On the front is the upper part of a cross- 
head. in relief, containing three equal armed crosses sunk to the general 
jilane of the slab; there was probably a fourth ne.ar the head of the shaft. 
On the back there is a moulding, in relief, along each side. and. in the 
centre, a strip. 4f inches wide, with a diagonal J key-i)attern incised. 
Found in digging a grave in Tarbat Kirkyard. Portmahomack, Ross-shire, 
at a depth of 6 feet — the greater part of the slab is still in the grave, under 
the coffin. Presented by J. D. Ross, Portmahomack. 

(2) Jet Necklace, found in a stone cist near Achcheargary Burn, 
Parish of Farr, Strathnaver. Sutherhmd, as described in Note on p. 325. 
Presented by W. Midwood, Calvaley Hall, Tarporley, Cheshire. 

(3) Bronze Spear-head, found in River Avon, near Inverlochy. Stratli- 
avon, Tomintoul, Banffshire. Presented by Major W. H. DoiG, Gordon 
Street, Elgin. 

Massive Silver Chain, consisting of nineteen pairs of circular rings, 
wdth a single ring at one end. found on Traprain Law (see Note on p. 326). 
xicquired through The King's .\nd Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer. 

April 1939. Donations. 

(1) Stone Axe. found at Bennecarrigan, Arran. Presented by Rev. 
WiiJLiAM Edgar, B.A., B.D., Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
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(2) Drinkiiig-liorn with wliistle at lower end. used as a snnff-intdl; 
Cream-skimmer of horn; two Candle Moulds of pewter, from Kirkwall, 
Orkney. Presented by .James S. RitUAKDSoN. F.S..V.Seot. 

(3) Oval Badge of Brass of the t'anongate. Presented by ^lajor F. 
Kennedy. The ^lanor. Kingston St !Mary. Taunton. 

(4) Silver-mounted Charm-sttaie f)f roek crystal. Formerly in the 
possession of Mrs Gibson. Bankhead House. Forfar. (See Proceed in<js. 
vol. xxix. p. 443.) Presented by William aiul Manby Gibson. 10 Belgrave 
Avenue. Ahetoria Park. Alanehester. 14. 

(.1) Knife and Two-jironged Fork tvhieh belonged to a great-granduncle 
of the donor (a Alacdonald). who was out in the '4.5 and fought at Cidloden. 
Presented by Airs Agnes Edmonston. Redacre. 2 Kilgraston Road. 
Edinburgh. 

Mcnj 1939. Donations. 

(1) Six Implements of flint and one of chert, from Airhonse. Lauderdale, 
Bertvickshire. Presented by John R. Foktene. Corresponding Alember. 

(2) Crucifix of cast lead, found in the drain beloM- the Frater Sub-croft 
at the Abbey of Dunfermline. Crossraguel Penny and ttvo French .Jettons, 
found in the tvest corner of the Frater Sub-croft. Dunfermline Abbey. 
Crossraguel Penny and Xuremberg .J<*tton from Alelrose Abbey, and a 
Crossraguel Penny found in the Palace Gardens of Holyroodhouse. Copper 
Trade Token found at Dumbarton Castle. Presented by The Commi.s- 
siONERS OF His Ma.jesty's AVorks. 

(3) Lop-sided Flint Arrowh(>ad. found on fJidlane sand dimes, near 
Eldbottle AA'ood. and portion of a clay Mould found beside fragments of 
a cinerary urn on Gullane Sands. Presented by Adam T. Richardson. 
7 Tantallon Terrace. Xorth Berwick. 

(4) Collection of relics from a Fort at CastlelaM-, Aliillothian. (See 
P, •oeeedings, vol. Ixvii. p. 302.) Presented by Mrs Dendas. AVoodhouselee. 

(.5) Relics from Taiverso Tuick. Rousay, Orkney, recovered during 
excavations by the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works. (See Pro- 
eeedimjs. vol. Ixxiii. p. 1.55.) Zoomorjihio Penannular Brooch and tuo 
whole and two half links of a small Bronze Chain, found during iiloughing 
at the North Howe. Rousay. Orkney. Relics from a Stone Age Settlement 
at the Braes of Rinyo. Orkney. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixxiii. p. 0 IL) 
Presented by AAAlter G. Grant. F.S.A.Scot. 

(6) Relics from the Stone Circle and Bronze Age Cemetery at Loanhead 
of Daviot. recovered during excavations by the Commissioners of His 
Alajcsty’s AVorks. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixix. p. 108. and vol. Ixx. p. 278.) 
Presented by Commander Seton. 

(7) Tm'o AVine Glasses and a Half-hour Glass which belonged to Sir 
AValter Scott. Presented by Dr A\". G. Aitchlson Robertson, F.S.A.Scot. 
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(8) Relics found during exca.vatioiis on the Roman Fort at Mumrills. 
(See Proceed i)i(js. vol. Ixxiii. p. 245.) Presented by Charles W. Forbes 
of Callendar. 

(9) Relii-s found during excavation of Iron Age Dwellings on the Calf 
of Edav. Orknev. (See Proceedinqs, vol. Ixxiii. p. 167.) Presented bv 
^laj or Harry H. Hebdex. M.C. 

(10) Relics from the excavation of a Viking Settlement at Freswick 
Links. Caithness. (See Proceedinqs. vol. Ixxiii. p. 71.) Presented by 
Admiral Sir Ejdwyx Alexaxder-Sixclair, O.C.B. 


DONATIONS TO AND PL'RCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY', 
d/oy to December 1938. Donations. 

(1) Calendar of Inquisitions. Yol. xii. Edward III. London. 1938. 
Acts of the Privy Council of Enghmd. 1626. June-Dee. and Jan.- 

Aug. London. 1938. 

Curia Regis Rolls of the Reign of Henry III. 3-4. Henry III. London. 
1938. 

Museum of the Public Record Office. Illustrated Catalogue. New 
and Enlarged Edition. London. 1938. 

Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series. October 1, 1083- 

April 30. 1684. London, 1938. 

Calendar of State Pa^iers. Domestic Series. May 1, 1684-February 5, 
1685. 

Calendar of State Pap(‘rs. Colonial Si>ries. America and West Indies, 
1731. London. 1938. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry IV. Yol. v. Index. 1399-1413. 
Presented by His Majesty's Ooverxmext. 

(2) A To]iograiihical Catalogue of the Private Tomhs of Thebes. By 
Alau H. Oardiner. D.Litt.. and Arthur E. P. Weigall. London, 1913. 

The Excanations at Colliton Park. Dorc-hester, 1937-38. First 
Interim Report. By Lt.-Col. C. 1 ). Drew, D.S.O., F.S.A., and K. C. 
Colliugwood Selby. 

Coins from Selencia on the Tigris. By Robert Harbohl McDowell. 
Michigan, U.S.A., 1935. 

Entdeekungen ini Alterthum versueht von N. H. Brehmer, M.D. 
I Band, 1 and 2. Weimar. 1822. 

Die Oesterreichisehen Lander im Altertum. By Rudolf Egger. 

Eine syrische Dottertrias. By Rudolf Egger. Rejirints, Wiener 
Studien. Band liv. 

Odal Rights and Feudal Wrongs. A Memorial for Orkney. David 
Balfour, Edinburgh, 1860. 
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A History of Persia. By Lt.-Col. P. M. Sykes. C'.M.G. 2 vols. 

London, 1915. 

Town and Town-iDlanning. Ancient and Modern. By T. Harold 
Hughes and E. A. G. Lamborn, Hon. M.A.(Oxon.). Oxford. 1923. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Catalogue of Arretine Pottery. By 
George H. Chase. Ph.D. Boston and New York, 1916. 

Ruins of Desert Cathay; Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and M’esternmost China. By M. Aurel Stein. 2 vols. 
London, 1912. 

Western Seaways. By O. G. S. Crawford. (From Custom is King.) 

Untersuchungen zur vor- und friiligeschichtlichen Besiedhmg Nieder- 
osterreichs. By Dr Ernst von Nischer-Falkenhof. Reprint, Mitteilungen 
der Geographischen Gesellschaft . ^Yien. Band 80. 

Fifty Y^'ears of Greek Numismatics. (Reprinted from The Transactions 
of the International Xumismatic Congress. London. June 30-July 6, 1936.) 
By the Donor. 

Presented by Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D.. etc. 

(3) Brocdies du Musee d’Antiquites de Rouen. 

Yases sigilles gallo-romains dans le Department de I’Eure. 

Presented by Leon Coutil, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

(4) A Calendar of Cases of Witchcraft in Scotland. 1510-1727. Com- 
piled by George F. Black. Ph.D. New Y'ork, 1938. Presented by New 
YWrk Public Library. 

(5) The Yalencian Styles of Hispano-Moresque Pottery. By A. van 
de Put, F.S.A. New Y’ork, 1938. Presented by The Hispanic Society* 
OF America. 

(6) County of Middlesex. Calendar to the Sessions Records. N.S. 
^ ol. iii. 1615-16. London. 1937. Presented by The Middlesex 
Standing Joint Cojimittee, Guildhall, 4Yestminster. 

(7) Etruscan Collections in the Royal Scottish Museum. Edinburgh, 
and the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. (Extract 
from Studi Eturschi, vol. xi.) Presented by M. A. Johnstone, the Author. 

(8) Third Annual Report. 1938. Presented by The Trustees, The 
Manx Museum and Ancient Monuments. 

(9) The Clan MacLeod Magazine, 19.38. Presented by The Clan 
MacLeod Society*. 

(10) Hrdl Museum Publications, Nos. 195, 196. Presented by The 
Director of the Hull Museuyi. 

(11) Banffshire at the Revolution of 1689 and during King William’s 
Reign. By James Grant. M.A., LL.B. Banff, 1906. 

A Graphical Illustration of the Metropolitan Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury. By W. AVoolnoth. London, 1816. 

A ^Military History of Perthshire, 1899-1902. Edited by the 
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Marchioness of Tullibardine. With a Roll of the Perthshire men of the 
Present Day who have seen Active Service under the British Flag. 
Compiled by the Editor and Jane C. Macdonald. Perth, 1908. 

History of the l^ands and their Owners in Galloway. By P. H. 
McKerlie, F.S.A.Scot., F.R.G.S., etc. New Edition. Vols. i and ii. 
Paisley, 1906. 

Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. Official Guide. By W. Douglas 
Simiison, M.A., D.Litt. Aberdeen, 1938. 

Presented by The Librarian, Aberdeen University. 

(12) Thirty-first Report to the Secretary of State for Scotland on the 
National Galleries of Scotland. 1937. Edinburgh. 1938. Presented by 
The Board of Trustees. 

(13) Index to Books. Brochures, Articles. Verses, in the Church of 
Scotland Library, Castlehill, Edinburgh. Dumfries. 1938. Presented by 
Rev. J. King Hewison, D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Compiler. 

(14) Morven Institute of Arclueological Research. Excavation of an 
Untouched Chamber in the Lanhill Long Barrow. 

The Early Bronze Age in M'essex. By Stuart Piggott. Reprints 
from Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 1938. Presented by Alexander 
Keiller, F.S.A.Scot., and Stuart Piggott. F.S.A.. the Authors. 

(15) The Orient and Europe. Address. Presented by Professor 
Y. Gordon Childe. D.Litt., D.Sc., F..S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

(16) In Famed Breadalbane: The Story of the Antiquities, Lands and 
People of a Highland District. Perth. 1938. Presented by the Rev. 
MTlliam a. Gillies, B.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

(17) A History of the Clan MacCrimmon. Part I. Compiled by 
G. C. B. Poulter, F.S.A.Scot. Camberley, 1938. Presented by The 
Clan MacCrijoion Society. 

(18) A History of the House of Hamilton. By Lt.-Col. George 
Hamilton. Edinburgh. 1933. Presented by George Chap.m.vn, 2UU Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

(19) Flints: an illustrated Manual of the Stone Age for Beginners. 
British Museum Publication, 1932. Presented by A. J. H. Edwards, 
F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum. 

(20) Old Scottish Silver. Catalogue of Loan Collection in Scottish 
Historical Pavilion. Issued under the auspices of the Historical Sub- 
committee of the Scottish Committee, Empire Exhibition, Scotland, 
1938. Presented by Victor J. Cumjhng, F.S.A.Scot., the Compiler. 

Purchases. 

The Two Earliest Masonic MSS. Transcribed and Edited by Douglas 
Knoop. M.A.. Hon.x4.R.I.B.A., G. P. Jones, M.A., and Douglas Hamer, 
M.C., M.A. Manchester, 1938. 

VOL. Lxxm. 22 
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Scottish Jacoihte Glass. By Arnold Fleminp;. O.B.E.. F.S.A.Scot. 
Glasgow. 19.38. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. General Index. 
2nd Series. Vols. xxi— xxxii. London. 19.38. 

Scots Heraldry. By Thomas Innes of Learney. F.S.A.Scot. Edin- 
burgh. 1931. 

Anglo-Saxon Art. to a.d. 900. By T. D. Kendrick. M.A.. F..S.A. 
London. 1938. 

Glaniis Castle: Its Origin and History, with a brief account of the 
Early Church of the Parish. By the Rev. .lohn Stirton, C.Y.O.. D.D.. 
F.S.A.Scot. Forfar, 1938. 

Acta Archecologica. Yol. viii. Fasc. 3. Copenhagen. 1938. 
Dictionnaire d'Archeologie Chretienne et de Liturgie. XIII. 1. 
Parques-Peinture. Paris. 1938. 

The Scots Y"ear Book, 1938-39. 

January 1939. Donations. 

(1) Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. Jan. 
1776-May 1782. London, 1938. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls. Philq> and Mary. Yol. iii. 1555-57. 
London. 1938. 

Calendar of Treasury Books. Oct. 1700-Dec. 1701. London, 1938. 
Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III. 1268-1272. London, 1938. 
Presented by His Ma.jesty’s Govekn.ment. 

(2) The Amazing Ad\'enture of Betty Mount. Fiftieth Anniversary 
YYar. Lerwick. 1936. 

Festschrift fur August Oxe zum 75 Geburtstag, 23 Juli 1938. Darm- 
stadt. 1938. 

Presented by Sir Geukge Macdonald. K.C.B., President. 

(3) Cahiers d'Arclicologie et d’Histoire d’Alsace. Anzeiger fiir Elsas- 
siche Altertumskunde. Nos. 1 1 1-1 16 xxix" annee. Mars. 1938. Preseuited 
by R. Foukeu, Musee Prtdiistorique et Gallo-Romain, Strassbourg. Palais 
Rohan. 

(1) Quaternary Conditions in Malta. Reprint from the Geological 
Alayazine. Yol. Ixxv. .Jan. 1938. 

Mesolithic Flints from the Submerged Forest at West Hartlepool. 
Reprint from Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society. 1936. 

Presented by C. T. Ikeciimann, D.Sc.. F.G.S.. Castle Eden, Co. Durham, 
the Author. 

(5) Publications of the Clan IJndsay Society. Yol. v, A'o. 17. 
Edinburgh, 1938. Presented by Dr John Lindsay. M.A., c/o Messrs 
IJndsay & Ccj.. Ltih. 17 Blackfriars Strei't. 

(6) Genealogical Chart ot Galloway and Ayrshire Families. Compiled 
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by Mr J. Kevan-Mc Dowall. 1938. Presented by David Couper Thomson, 
J.F., D.L., F.S.A.Seot. 

(7) Proceedings of the Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society. 
Vol. iii. No. 1. Oct. 1938. Presented by The Society. 

(8) The Palace of Holyroodbouse. Abbey and Environs. Official 
Guide. Edinburgh. 1937. Presented by Mr JusTiNES De Met, 105 
Lordship Road, Manor House. London. 

(9) Mythological Bonds between East and M'est. Copenhagen, 1938. 
Presented b%' Dorothea Chaplin. F.S.A.Seot., the Author. 

(10) Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral. Vol. iii. Part I. 
1938. Presented by The Society. 

(11) Museums and the Public. Issued by the Carnegie L^nited Kingdom 
Trust. Edinburgh. 1938. 

The Museums and Art' Galleries of the British Isles. By S. F. Markham, 
M.A., B.Litt., M.P. Edinburgh. 1938. 

Presented by The Carnegie L'nited Kingdom Trust. 

(12) The House of Glendonwyn. Part xi: Laggane. Mochrum, Edin- 
burgh. Presented by G. T. Clindening, Savings Bank. Adelaide, S. 
Australia. 

(13) National Museum of M'ales. Tlie Personality of Britain, its 
Influence on Inhabitant and Invader in Prehistoric and Early Historic 
Times. By Sir Cyril Fox, Ph.D., Y.P.S.A. Cardifl’. 1938. Third Edition. 
Presented by Professor V. G. Childe, F.S.A.Seot. 

(14) The Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland. By Andrew of M’yntoun. 
Edited by David Laing. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1872-79. 

Lives of S. Ninian and S. Kentigern. Comjuled in the Twelfth Century. 
Edited from the best MSS. By Alexander Penrose Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop 
of Brechin. Edinburgh, 1874. 

Liber Pluscardensis. Edited by Felix J. H. Skene. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
1877-80. 

Edinburgh Papers. By Robert Chambers, F.R.S.E.. etc. (1) Ancient 
Domestic Architecture of Eilinburgh: Edinburgh Castle as before the 
Siege of 1573. (2) Edinburgh Merchants and Merchandise in Old Times. 

London and Edinburgh. 1859. 

Churchyard Chips concerning Sc<)tland: being a Collection of his Pieces 
relative to that country: M'ith Historical Notices, ami a Life of the Author. 
By George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. London, 1817. 

The Cambridge ilodern History. Vol. ii. The Reformation. Cambridge, 
1903. 

Joannis de Fordnn Scotichronicon. Vol. ii. Edinburgh. 1759. 

A Short Chronicle of the Reign of Janies the Second. King of Scots. 

The Lithology of Edinburgh. By the late Rev. John Fleming. D.D., 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh. 1859. 
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Documents relative to the Reception at Edinburgli of the Kin^s and 
Queens of Scotland. A. D. 1.561— 1650. By Sir Patrick Walker. Edinburgh. 
1822. 

Anuals of Scotland from the Accession of Malcolm III., suriiamed 
Canmore, to the Accession of Robert I., and from the Accession of Robert I., 
suriiamed Bruce, to the Accession of the House of Stewart. By Sir David 
Dalrymxile. Edinburgh. 1776 79. 2 vols. in 4. 1 awanting. 

The History of the Affairs of Church and State in Scotland from the 
Beginning of the Reformation in the Reign of King James Y. to the Retreat 
of Queen Mary into England, Anno 1568. Yol. i. By Robert Keith. 
Edinburgh, 1734, 

Caledonia. Yols. i., ii. and iii. By George Chalmers, F.R.S., and S.A. 
London. 1807—24. 

Presented by J. H. Bryce, F.S.A.Scot. 

Purchases. 

The Stones of Scotland. Edited by George Scott-Moncrieff. with 
contributions by IV. Douglas Simpson. G. P. H. IVatson. IV. Mackay 
Mackenzie, Ian G. Lindsay and Ian C. Hannah. London. 1938. 

Caithness in the Eighteenth Century. By John E. Donaldson. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1938. 

The Foundations of Scotland. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie, M.A.. D.Litt. 
London and Edinburgh. 1938. 

National Library ot Scotland. Catalogue of Manuscrijits acquired 
since 1925. Yol. i. Manuscripts 1-1800. Charters and other formal 
Documents 1-900. Edinburgh. 1938. 

The Stone Age of Mount Carmel. Excavations at the 5Vady El-Mughara. 
Yol. i. By D. A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate. Oxford, 1937. 

British Coracles and Irish Curraghs with a Note on the Quffah of Iraq. 
By James Hornell. F.L.S., F.R.A.I. London, 1938. 

The Open Fields. By C. S. and C. S. Orwin. Oxford, 1938. 

The Eskimo Arclueology of Julianehaab District, with a Brief Summary 
of the Prehistory of the Greenlanders. By Therkel Mathiassen in collabora- 
tion with Erik Iloltved. Coi)enhagen, 1936. 

5 erolientlichuiigen der Schleswig-Holsteiuischeu Universitats-gesell- 
schaft. Reihe 11, Nr. 3: Zur alteren nordischen Bronzezeit. By Karl 
Kersten. Neumiinster. 

Der donaulandische uud der westische Kulturkreis (^ler jiingereu 
Steinzeit. By M’erner Buttler. Die Nordische Megalithkultur. By Ernst 
Si^rockholf. Berlin and Leipzig, 1938. 

Rbmisch-Germanische Forschungen herausgegeben von der Roniisch- 
Germanischen Koinmission des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts zu 
Iranktort A.M.: Band 5. Die germanischen Griffzungenschwerter. By 
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Ernst SprookliofF. Berlin and Leipzig, 1931. Band 8. Die Kelten in 
Wiirttemberg. By Kurt Bittel. Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. Band 9. Die 
germaniselien Vollgriffsehwerter der jiingeren Bronzezeit. By Ernst 
Sprockhoff. Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. Band 11. Die bandkeramisehe 
Ansiedlung bei Koln-Lindenthal. By Werner Buttler and Waldeinar 
Haberey. Berlin and LeiiDzig, 193G. 

Die Bronzeselinabelkannen, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des vorromiselien 
Imports nbrdlieh der Alpen. By Paul Jacobsthal and Alexander Langs- 
dorff. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 1929. 

Historical MSS. Commission. Report on the Manuserii)ts of the 
^Marquess of Downsliire. Yol. iii. London, 1938. 

Calendar of the MSS. of The Most Hon. The Marquess of Salisbury. 
Part XYII. London, 1938. 

Mediaeval Panorama. The English Scene from Conquest to Reformation. 
By G. G. Coulton. Cambridge, 1938. 

The Orkneyinga Saga. By Alexander Burt Taylor. D.Litt. Edinburgh 
and London, 1938. 

Danmarks Oldtid. I. Stenalderen. By Johannes Brondsted. Copen- 
hagen. 1938. 

The Tartans of tlie Clans and Families of Scotland. By Thomas lunes 
of Learney. Edinburgh and London, 1938. 

The Gallovidian Annual, 1939. 

February 1939. Donations. 

(1) Proceedings of the Devon Arclueological Exploration Society. 1937. 
Yol. iii. Pai’t I. and Title-page and Index to Yol. ii. 1933-3G. 

Die Rbmischen Bronzegefiisse von Pannonien. By Aladar Radnoti. 
Leqjzig, 1939. 

Presented by Sir Georgk Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., etc.. President. 

(2) Festschrift fiir August Oxe. 1938. Presented by Professor Hans 
Dkagendorff. Honorary Fellow. 

(3) Htdl Museum Publications. Nos. 87, 180. 197, 198. Presented by 
The Director. Munici]ial Museums. Hidl. 

(4) Elghornoksen fra Hurum-Ryggen. Reprint from ]"ikiny, 1938. 
Presented by Professor A. tY. Br^gger, Oslo, the Author. 

(o) Catalogue of the Roman Coins in the Chester Museum. Chester, 
1923. Comx>iled by Rev. J. T. Davies, M.A., and F. tY. Longbottom, 
F.R.A.S. Presented by A. .Stuart tYiGiiTMAN. F.R.A.I.. P.S.A..Scot. 

(6) Proceedings. 1930-37. Yol. ii. Presented by Falkirk Arch.eo- 
LOGICAL AND NATURAL HiSTORY SOCIETY. 

(7) Itinerari dei Musei e Monumenti d'ltalia : II R. Museo Nazionale e 
la Pinacoteca di Cagliari. Rome, 1930. II R. Museo G. A. Sauna di 
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Sassari. Rome. 19.33. Presented by Profe.ssor Y. Oordox Ciiilde, 
D.Litt., D.Se.. F.S.A.Seot. 

(8) Die Reliefs der assyriselien Konige. Presented by Dr Erxst F. 
Weidxer. Berlin. 

(9) Papers relating to Charlotte Stuart, Diiehess of Albany, regarding 
the “George," and her claim as Heiress to the Dowry of ^lary of Rodena. 
Arundel. 1939. Presented by Fraxeis J. A. Skeet, F.S.A.. the Transcriber 
and Collator. 

Purchases. 

Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1642-1655. 
Edited by Marguerite Wood, Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S. Edinburgh and London, 
1938. 

Who’s Mlm, 1939. London. 

Burke's Peerage. 1939. 

Acta Archteologica. Yol. ix. fasc. 1-2. Copenhagen, 1938. 

March 1939. Donations. 

(1) The Castle of Stirling. Official Guide. Edinburgh, 1938. 

The Abbey of ^lelrose. Official Guide. Edinburgh, 1938. 

Presented by A. Stuart Wightman, F.R.A.I.. F.S.A.Seot. 

(2) Some Early Bookbindings in the Aberdeen Eniversity Library. 
By Walter B. Menzies. B.A. Aberdeen, 1938. Reprint from Aberdeen 
University Revieic, July, 1938. 

Ravenscraig Castle. By the Donor. Aberdeen University Studies: 
No. 115. Aberdeen, 1938. 

Presented by 5Y. Douglas Simpsox, D.Litt.. F.S.A.Seot. 

(3) A Late Voyage to St Kilda. By M. Martin. Loiidon, 1698. 

The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places. By P. M". Joyce, 
LL.D. 3 vols. Dublin. 1893 191.3. 

An Abridgement or Summarie of the Scots Chronicles: with a 
Descrii)tion of Scotland. By John Monipennie. To which is added 
The Description of the Western Isles of Scotland, etc. Edinburgh, 1818. 

The History of the Piets, with a Catalogue of their Kings. Edinburgh, 
1706. Reprinted 1818. 

A Yoyage to and History of St Kilda. By Rev. Mr Kenneth Macarday. 
Dublin, 1765. 

The Highlanders of Scotland. By the late William F. Skene, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.S.A.Seot. Stirling, 1902. 

Popular Tales from the Nor.se. By Sir George Webbe Dasent. London, 
n.d. 2nd edition. 

The Races of Ireland and Scotland. By W. C. Mackenzie, F.S.A.Seot. 
Paisley, 1916. 

The Dean of Lismore’s Book. Edinburgh, 1862. 
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Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. Argyllshire Series. No. III. 
Folk and Hero Tales. Collected. Edited, Translated and Annotated by 
Rev. J. MacDougall. London. 1891. 

Account of the Isle of Man. By William Sacheverell. London. 1702. 
The History of Norway. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. London. 1886. 
Ecclesiological Notes on some of the Islands of Scotland. By T. S. Muir. 
Edinburgh, 1885. 

Ireland and the Celtic Church. By George T. Stokes, D.D. London, 
1907. 

A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, circa 1695. By 
Martin Martin. Glasgow and London. 1884. 

An Account of the present state of the Hebrides and "Western Coasts of 
Scotland. By James Anderson. LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.Scot. Dublin. 1786. 

A Dictionary of Archai<- and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, 
Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the XIV. Century. By James 
Orchard Halliwall. 6th edition. London. 1904. 

Lane’s English-Irish Dictionary. Compiled by T. O. O'Neill Lane. 
Dublin and London, 1904. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language. By Alex. 
MacBain. LL.D. Stirling, 1911. 

Chronicles of the Piets. Chronicles of the Scots, and other early Memorials 
of Scottish History. Edited by William F. Skene. LL.D. Edinburgh. 1867. 

A Description of the Feroe Islands. By Rev. G. Landt. Translated 
from the Danish. London, 1810. 

What Mean these Stones'? By G. Maclagan. Edinburgh. 1894. 

The British Tourists’ or Travellei-s' Pocket Comi)anion through England, 
Wales. Scotland and Ireland. By William Mavor, LL.D. Yol. vi. 
London, 1800. 

The Scottish Chronicle. By Rev. Mr Raphael Hollinshead. Yols. i. 
and ii. Arbroath, 1805. 

Annals of Scotland from the Accession of Malcolm III. to Robert I. 
and from Robert I. to the Accession of the House of Stewart. By Sir 
David Dalrymple. 2 vols. Edinburgh. 1776-79. 

The History of Ireland from the Invasion of Henry II. By Thomas 
Leland. D.D. 3 vols. Loinlon. 1773. 

Presented by Miss Ghievk. 11 Lauder Road. Edinburgh. 

(4) Catalogue. Exhibition of Scottish Art, Royal xVeademy of Arts, 
London. 1939. 

Scottish xVrt. An Illustrated Souvenir of the Exhibition. London. 1939. 
Presented by xV. J. H. Edwakds, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum. 

(5) Corbridge Roman Station. Official Ginde. London, 1938. 
Excavations at Birrens, 1936-1937. Reprint. 

Presented by Eiuc Bikley, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A., the xiuthor. 
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Ajiril 1939. Donations. 

(1) Cylinder Seals, a Doeumentary Essay on the Art and Religion of 
the Ancient Near East. By H. Frankfort. M.D., Ph.D. London. 1939. 
Presented by Sir George Macdonald. K.C.B.. LL.D.. etc.. President. 

(2) Photogra])hic copy of “Genealogical Chart of The Royal Family of 
Great Britain. By Rev. Robert Logan. Abington. Lanarkshire.” Date 
about 1891. Presented by David Couper Thomson. J.P.. D.L.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(3) A Catalogue of objects of the Viking Period in the Tullie House 
Museum. Carlisle. By .1. D. Cowen. M.A.. F..S.A. Kendal, 1934. Presented 
by A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the Museum. 

(4) Hull Museum Publications. No. 199. Early Lighting Appliances. 
No. 200. Catalogue of the Railway Museum (Paragon Station, Hull). 
Presented by T. Sheppard, M.Sc.. the Author. 

Purchases. 

Scottish Biographies. 1938. London and Glasgow. 

London Museum Catalogues: No. 1. London and The Vikings. London, 
1927. 

The History of the Forceps. By Vilhelm Moller-Christensen. Copen- 
hagen and London. 1938. 

The Lamont Clan. 1235-1935. By Hector McKechnie. B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. Edinburgh. 1938. 

The Archaeology of Crete. An Introduction. By J. D. S. Pendlebury, 
M.A.. F.D.S. London. 19.39. 

The Archa'ology of the Channel Islands. A'ol. ii. The Bailiwick of 
Jersey. By Jacquetta Hawkes. Jersey, 1937. 

Les Gravures Riq)estres des Bords du lac Onega et de la mer Blanche. 
Premiere Partie. By M . .1. Raialonikas. Paris, 193G. Seconde Partie. 
Paris, 1938. 

May 19.39. Donations. 

(1) Kirkcudbright Sheriff Court Deeds. 1923-1695. Edinburgh and 
London, 1939. Kirkcudbright Town Council Records. 1576-1604. Edin- 
burgh and London. 1939. Both transcriheil at the instance of and presented 
by The Most Hon. The AIarqeess of Bute. K.T.. F.S.A.Scot. 

(2) Guide to the Collection Illustrating the Prehistory of AVales. By 
AA . F. Grimes, AI.A.. F.S.A. Carditf. 1939. Presented by The Director, 
National Aluseum of AAhdes. 

(.3) File Clan AlacLeod Alagazine. 1939. Presented by The Clan 
AIacLeod Sof iety. 

(4) Alacheth, King of Scots. Supreme King of Alban. Maormor of 
Moray and Ross. A Historical Sketch. Inverness, 1939. By Alurdoch 
Alacintosh, F.S.A.Scot. Pre.sentcd by The Author. 
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Abercrombie. W. A,, jun., presents Barbed 

Point of Deer Antler. . . . 332 

Aberdeen, Hoard of Silver Coins found at 

Bridge of Don, . . . . 51 

Aberdeenshire: sec Bridge of Don: Fyvie; 

Hill of Foulzie; Loanhoad of Daviot. 
Achcheargary Burn. Sutherland, Jet Neck- 
lace from, (presented) . . . 333 

Ackergill Tower. Caitliness. Pin from Mid- 
den near, (purchase) , , . 333 

“Agricola’s Camps in Scotland, by General 
Melville,” Manuscript of part of 
projected volume, . , . 247 

Agriculture, Department of, for Scotland, 
present a Beaker Urn from Thornton, 
Innerwick. ..... 330 

Aignish. near Stornoway, An Iron Age 

Site at. .... . 55 

Ailsa, ifarquess of. Death of, . . . 2 

Ainsworth, Richard, Death of.. , . 2 

Airhouse, Berwickshire. Flint Implements 

from, (donation) .... 334 

Alexander III.. Ct)ins «>f. from Dunblane 

Hoard. ..... 53 

Alexander-Sinclair, Admiral Sir Edwyn. 
G.C.B.. presents Relics from Fres- 
wiek Links, ..... 835 
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burgh. ..... 243 

Alfiildi. Profe.ssor Andreas, elected an 

Honorary Fellow. .... 70 
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Alva. Clackmannanshire, Cultivation Ter- 
races at. . . . 203.308.315 
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Amphorpe. Fragments of. from Fendoch. . 14.3 

Angus: see Arbirlot; Arbroath (Aber- 
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Keitliock ; !Montrose. 

Animal Remains from Aignish Iron Age Site, 57 


PAGE 

Animal Remains from Freswick Viking 

Settlement, ..... 109 

Anniversary Meeting. 1038. ... 33 

Anstruther-Gray. Lt.-Col. W., Death of. . 2, 3 

Antlers: — 

Antler. Det'r, A Barbed Point of. from 

Shewalton Moor. Ayishire. Note on, 48 

(donation) ..... 332 

Tine of, from Freswick. . 03, 98 

Worked, from Dun. KUdonan 

Bay 214.227 

Antonia. Imitation Coin of. from Norrie's 

Law, Largo, Fife, .... 244 

Aiitonine Wall. Coins from. . . . 270/. 

Antony. M., Coin of. from Kirkness. Kinross, 245 

Anvil-stone, from Freswick, ... 81 

Aqueduct at Birrens. . . . 257. 207 

Roman, at Dealginross, . . . 253 
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dail, Stornoway, Note on, . . 327 

(purchased) ..... 333 

Arnistmi Estate. Trustees of. present Relics 
found in old Gravel Pit at Outeiston 
Hill, Temple. .... 331 

Arran: sec Bennecarrigan. 

Arrow-heads, Flint: — 

from Braes of Rinyo, Rousay. . . 26.31 

from Calf of Eday, . . . .179 

from Dun. Kildonan Bay. . . .217 

J^>psided, from Gullane. (donation) . 334 

from Muirfield. E^ast Lothian, (purchase) 332 

from Taivei‘so Tuick, .... 162 
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AsIut, John. Death of. .... 2 

Atlierton. Kcv. William B., Death of, . 2 | 

Auchterarder. Poithshire. Coin of Titus 

Vespasian found at, . . . 244 

Aurelius, M., Coins of. from Kirkness, i 

Kinross. ..... 245 \ 

Awl-like Iron Implement from Dun. Kil- 

donan Bay. ..... 211 

Awls, Bone, from Freswiek, . . - 03, PS | 

Axes;— | 

Bronze, socketed, found between Loans I 

and Troon. Ayi'shire. (purchase) . 331 ■ 

Flint, re-used, from Biaes of Kinyo. 

Rousay, . . . . . 2l> ' 

Stone, from Braes of Rinyo, Rousay, . 27 , 

from Bennecarrigan, Arran, (dona- i 

tion) ... ... 333 

Viking, Iron, from South Whiteness, 

Shetland. ..... 70 

Ayrshire: see Irvine; Killochan Castle; 

Loans; Shewalton; Troon. 

Badge, oval, of tlie Canongate. (donation) . 334 

Badges, Beggars', (purchase) . . . 333 

Balls, Carved Stone, (purchase) . . 333 

Stone, from Braes of Rinyo. Rousay, . 27 

Banffshire: see Orange: Inverlocliy. 

Bar nni. Dunbartonshire, Building In- 
scription from, .... 25$ 

Bath. Viking, at Freswiek, . . 77 SO 

Relies from, , . ... SO 

Battledykes Camp, -Vngus, Sketch-plan of, 247 
Beads : — 

Glass, from Calf of Eday. . . . 181 

3Ielon, faience, from Fendoch. . 148 j 

from Traprain Law. (purchase) . 332 j 

from Freswiek Viking Settlement, 102 : 

from Dun, Kildfinan Bay, . , 21.5 

Stone, from Taiverso Tuick, . . lt)3 ■ 

Beaki’i' Burial from Innerwick, . . 31$ 1 

Beakers: see Urns. 

Bearsden, Glasgow, Coin of Hadrian found 

at 242 ! 

Beggars’ Badges of Lea<l. (purchase*) . 323 ' 

Belmont Castle, Meigle, Perthshire, Food- 

ve.ssel I.'rn found near, . . . 331 

Belt-chape. Bronze, from Viking lIou.se, 

Freswiek, .... 02, 100 

Bennecarrigan, Arran, .Store* Ax<‘ from, 

(donation) ..... .333 

Berwickshire : — 

Cultivation T(‘rraces in, . . 315 

Fi-agment of Cinei-ary Urn from.. . .332 

See also Airln)use; Coldingham ; Craigs- 
h)rd. FaiDton; Greimlawdean; 

Hutton Mill. 
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Birrens Reconsidered. .... 254 

Coins of Trajan. Pius, and Domitian 

found at. ..... 241 

Bixter. Shetland. Club-hke Stone from, . 331 

Black. Mc-ssi-s A. &: C., present a Bible Box. 330 

Blackdown. Sussex. Worked Flints from. 

(donation) ..... 332 

Bloomory Cinder from Aignish. . . 56 

Boat-shed at Freswiek Viking Settlement, . 85 

Bodkins. Bone, from Freswiek Viking 

Settlement. ..... 98 

Bolt. Iron, from Aignish. ... 56 

I Bono, Calcined, at Monzie. . . .64/. 

I in Dwellings, Calf of Eday. . 171 

I Objects of. from Vikmg Settlement at 

Freswiek. .... 80/., 96 

I .8Vc also Pins; Plaque. 

j Borei-s 

Flint, from CTaigsford. Earlston. Ber- 
wickshire. ..... 332 

from Xetheilee. Glasgow, (dona- 
tion) ...... 330 

Bowls : — 

Carinated, Fragments of, from Calf of 

Eday 182 

Neolithic, from Taiverso Tuick, . . 164 

Pottery, from Braes of Rinyo. Rousay, 25 

Samian Ware, from Fendoch, . . 142/. 

Steatite*, Rim Fragments of, from 

Taiveiso Tuick, .... 163 

Stone, from Calf of Eday, . . .179 

Box, Dak. Iron-bound, from Cujiar, Fife. 

(donation) ..... 330 

Bible, of Oak. from the Palace and 

(’hurch of Mary of Guise, Edin- 
burgh, (donation) .... 328 

Bracelet. Bronze, from Fre:5wick Viking 

Settlement, ..... 102 

Braemoor Know'e. Boxhurgh'^]lire. (’ultiva- 

tion Tei-races on, 202, 204, 300, 304, 312 


Braes ol Rinyo: see Rinyo. 

Brechin. Angus, Sketcli-]>lan of Roman 

Cani]) near. ..... 247 

Bremner. Simon, }>resents a Button Mould. 330 

' Bridge of Don. Aberdeen. Hoard of Silver 

(’oins found at. . . . . 51 

! Biigantia, Statuette- of, from Biri-i'iis, . 261 

I Briglands. Kinrosh-shire, Roman Coins 
! found at, ..... 245 
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Bay, . . 215, 219/., 224 j 

Zoomorphic. from Fieswick. . 94,100 j 
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(tiresente<l) ..... 334 

Bulloch. J. Malcolm, Death of. . . 2 

Burial Chambei-s, Taivei-so Tuick, Trum- 

land, Kousay, .... 155 ! 

Burials, Bronze Age, at Outerston Hill, 

Midlothian, ..... 229 

at West Pinkerton, Broxburn, 

East Lothian, .... 231 i 

Burnisher, Pebble used as, from Braes of 

Rinyo, Kousay, .... 29 

Burns, Rev. Dr Thomas. Death of, . . 2 

Butchart, Charles B. R., elected, . . 228 

Bute, County of: acc Bennecarrigan, 

Arran. 

Butt or Socket, Iron, Remains of. from 

Freswick Viking Settlement, . . 103 

Button, Jet. from Cist in Strathnavor. . 326 

Buttressing in Roman Forts, . . . 259 

Cadder, Lanarkshire, Food-vessel Urn 

from. ...... 332 

Cagnat, Professor Ren**. Death of. . . 2, 3 

Cairn. Prehistoric, at Doalginross, . . 254 

Caithness: see Ackorgill Tower: Freswick. 

Calder, Charles S. T.. on Excavations of Iron 
Age Dwellings on tlie Calf of Eday, 

Orkney. ..... 107 

Calf of Eday : arc Eday. Calf of. 

Callander. Dr J. CTi-aham. Death of. . . 2, 3 

Calroust. Roxburghshire. Cultivation Ter- 
races at. . 293/.. 295. 21*8. 300, 311 

Candle-moulds of Ih'Wter from Kirkwall, 

Orkney, (dtuiation) . . . ‘134 

Cannel Coal. Piece of, at Monzie, . . 64 

Canongate: wee Edinhui'gli. 

Carluke, Lanarkshire, ('oins of Diochdian 

from. ...... 244 

Carmichael. Dan. elected, . . . 154 

Caisson. James, elected, .... 2 

Castle of f'lounie Crichton. Kincardine- 
shire', ...... 58 

Castledykes. Dumfries, Coins of Haelrian 

from. . . . . . . 241 /. 

Casthdaw Fort. Midlothian. Ilelics from. 

(presented) ..... 3.34 

Catertlmns. Tin*. Angus, Sketch-plans of 

Native Camps on,. , . . 247 


Cathcart Arms impaled with WaUaco on 
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Cauldrons. Parts of. from Freswick. . 

Chains. Silver, Massive, found in Scotland. 
List of. ..... 

from Traprain Law, (dona- 
tion) ...... 

Chape, Belt-. Bronze, from Viking House. 

Freswick. .... 02. 

Charcoal from Kildonan Fort. . 

from Monzie. ..... 

from Braes of Rinyo, Kousay. . 

Charm-stone, Silver-mounted, of Rock 
Crystal, (donation) 

Chatto Craig, Roxhurghshir**. Cultivation 

Terraces on. . . . 293, 

Chert, Implement of. from Taivei*so Tuick, 
Cheyne-MacPlierson. Captain W. G. D., 
elected, ..... 
Childe, Professor, on Rock Sciibings at 
Hawthornden. .... 

on a Beaker Burial from Inner- 

wick. ...... 

and Walter G. Grant, on a Stone 

Age Settlement at the Braes of 
Rinyo. Kousay. Orkney. 

Cists at Innerwick. . .... 

at Monzie. ..... 

in Strathnaver, .... 

witli Beaker, at West Pinkerton, 
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1 in. ..... . 
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Clark. James A., elected,. 

' Clamhus, Imitation C(nn of, found at 
Coatbridge. ..... 

I Clay, Levigated, at Freswick. . . .7 
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I Cleavi'r-liki.' lmplf*ment. from Earth-house 
at Gripps. Orkney, 

Cl<»ghtim. Angus, Sketch-plan of Native 
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I Rinyo. Rou>ay. .... 
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, Coathridg<‘. Lanarkshire. Imitation Coin of 
I Claudius lt>und at, 
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i Edward L, from Duiihlane, 
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Coins {contd.)t — i Cross Head with Crucifixion from Iona, 

Edward II., from Dunblane. . . 53-4 | (donation) ..... 328 

Edward III., from Bridge of Don. . 51 Cross-slab from Tarbat, Ross-shire. (dona- 

Edward IV., from Bridge of Don, . 52 ; tion) ...... 333 

Crossraguel, from Dunfermline and | Crucible from Galleried Dun. Kildonan, . 211 

Melrose Abbeys and Holyroodhouse. j Crucidx. Lead, from Dunfermline Abbey, 

(donation) ..... 334 i (presented) ..... 334 

Forgeries of. found at Dunblane.. . 53/. Crucifixion on Cross Head from Iona. . 328 

Henry III. Silver Penny, from Freswick Culter, Lanarkshire. Cultivation Terraces 

Viking Settlement. . . 86.102 at, . . . 203 /.. 303 /., 306, 314 

Roman, found in Scotland. . . . 241 Cultivatuin Terraces in South-Eastern Scot- 

— - — from the Antonine Wall, . . 270/. land. ...... 289 

— ~ from Birrens, . . - 261. 270 j Cumming. Dr Alex, S.. Death of. . . 3 

- — from Fendoch. . . . 140 1 Cupar, Fife, Oak Box, Iron-bound, from, . 330 


Silver, Two Hoards of. 


51 ^ Cup, Samian Ware, from Fendoch. . 


143 


Coldingham, Berwickshire, Coin of Titus 
Vespasian found on Ayton L.aw 
Farm, ..... 243 

Collingwood. Professor, on Roman Inscrip- 
tions at Birrens, . , . /.«. 263 

Comb-case. Bone, from Freswick. . . 94, 96 

from Oslo, . ... .97 

Combs; — 

Bone, from Aignish, ... .56 

from Freswick, . . . 83. 92. 06 

Commissionei's of H.M, Works, presenta- 
tions by, ..... 334 

Commodus, Coin of, from the Falkirk 

hoard, ..... 245 

from Briglands and Kirkness, Kinixiss, 245 

Constans I.. Coin of. found at Irvine, . 243 

Constantine the Great. Coin of. from North 

Berwick. ..... 243 

Constantins II.. Coins of. found near New 

Luce, and near ^laxton. . . 243 

Constantins f’hlorus. Coin of. from Birrens. 261 
Contract, Marriage of Piincess Margaret of 

Scotland and King Eric of Norway, . 276 

Cook. John M.. elected. .... 6 

Cooking-pots ; — 

from Kildonan Fort, .... 225 

Mediaeval, from Freswick. . . 85. 163 

Roman, from Fendoch. . . . 145 

Viking, from Freswick. . 89. 86. 89. 92. 164 
Corrie, .John M.. Death of, ... 2 

Counters. (Naming, from Fendf»ch, 124. 129. 14,S 
Countridge Knowe. K<jxburghshire, Culti- 
vation Terraces on, 292. 294. 309, 301. 311 
Cowie. A. M., M.B., C.^L. presents a Turnip 

Cutter. ..... 328 

Craigsford. Earlston, Berwickshire, Flint 

Borer from, ..... 332 

Craw’ford, R.. presents a Bone I’laqiu*. . 331 

Cream-skimmer of Horn, (donation). . 331 

Cree Collection, Purchase of, . . . 332 

Cross, Robert, Death of. . . . . 2. 3 


; Cup-marks; — 

■ on Stone from Dun. Kildonan Bay, . 217 

on Standing Stone at Monzie, , . 62 

! Curie, Alex. O., elected a Vice-Pre.sident, . 1 

I a Viking Settlement at 

Freswick. Caithness. . . . 71 

Curwen, E. Cecil, An Iron Age Site at 

Aignish. near Stornoway, by.. . 55 

Cutter. Hand Turnip, (donation) . . 328 

David IL, Coin of. from Bridge of Don 
; Hoard, ..... 51 

I Dealginross. Perthshire. (?) Prehistoric 
I Cairn at, . . . . . 254 

1 Plan of Roman Camp at, . . 252 

I Deer-horn: see Antlers. 

1 Desch. Dr C. H., Report on Slag from 
I Monzie, by, ..... 70 

■ Dhibadail. Ness, Barvas. Stornoway, Viking 

j Armlets and Finger-rings from. 327, 333 

I Dickin.son. I )r William Croft. elect(*d, . 6 

— — — — Rlnnd Lecturer for 1949, . . 5 

Diocb'tian, ('oins of, found at Carluke. . 244 

DisCh; — 

Imamel, from Dun, Kildonan Bay, . 212 

Stone, from Dun, Kildonan Bay. 212. 214, 216 
Dobie. Marryat R., elected Librarian, . 2 

I Doig, ^lajor W. H.. presents Bronze Spear- 
head. ...... 333 

Domitian. (’oin of. trom Birrens. . . 241 

from Kirkintilloch, . . . 244 

from Kirkness, Kinross, . . 245 

“ tVom Kigglull, Caerlenrig, Rox- 
burghshire, ..... 242 

D<K)r-snecks, Cetac(‘an Bone, from Fres- 
wick Viking Sidtlenient, . . 84, 09 

Douglas, James, elected, .... 154 

Dress lasteners, Bone, from Freswick 

Viking Settlement. ... 97 

Drinking-horn, used as Snuff-mill, (dona- 
tion) . 


334 
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Drummond, H. J. H.. elected, . . . 228 

Duddingston, Midlothian, Cultivation Ter- 
races at. . . - 295 /.. 306, 315 

Dumfries: see Castledykes; Birrens; 

Ecclefechan. 

Dun, Galleried, at Kildonan Bay, . . ISo , 

Dunaverty, Kintyre, Fort at, . . - 223 | 

Dunblane, Perthshire, Hoard of Silver 

Coins found at, . . . . 52 

Duncan, Major Alan Gomme, elected, . 2 

Dundas, Mm, presents Relics from Castle- 

law. ...... 334 

Dunfermline. Abbey of. Relics from, (pre- 
sented) ..... 334 

Dunbartonshire: see Bar Hill; Kirkin- 
tilloch. 

Dunning, G. C., Report on Pottery from 

Kildonan Fort, by. . . . 225 

Dunphail, Morayshire, Whetstone from. . 331 


Dunsapie, Midlothian, Cultivati(»n Ter- | 

races at, . 295, 297. 298. 304. 309, 315 i 

Dunsyre, Lanarkshire, Cultivation Ter- i 

races at, . 292-294, 297, 291b 300, 314 i 

Dwellings, Iron Age, on the Calf of Eday, ! 

Orkney, Excavations of, . . 167 


Earth from Fendoch, Report upon, . . 154 

Earth-house at Gripps, Frotoft, Rousay, 
Orkney, . , . . . 

East Lothian: see Gullane; Innerwick; 
Muirdeld; North Berwick; Pinker- 
ton, West; TraiU’ain Law; Tuscu- 
lum. North Berwick. 

Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire, Coin of 
3Iaxentiiis found near. . 

Eday and Calf of Eday, Orkney, Objects 
from Cairns at, . 

Eday, Calf of. Orkney, Iron Age Dwellings 
on, ...... 

Relic from, (presented) 

Edgar, Rev. William, B..V.. B.D., Ph.D., 

F. 8. A. Scot., presents .Stone Axe. 

Edgemton. Roxburghshire. C'oin of Trajan 
found at “The Camps,” 

Edinburgh : — 

Bible Box made of oak from the Palact* 
and Church of Mary of Guise in. 

Canongate, Badge of the, . 

(Jrosvenor t'rescent. Bronze Sword from 
the hoard at, .... 

Johnston Terrace. Revetments at, 

Arthur's Seat: see Duddingston; Dim- 
sapie. 

Edmonston, Mi-s Agnes, presents Knife and 
Fork, 
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Edward I., Coins of, found at Dunblane, . 53 

Coins of, Irish. do., . . 54 

Edward II., Coins of, found at Dunblane, . 53, 54 
Edward III., Coins of, from Bridge of Don 

Hoard, ..... 51 

Edward IV., Coins of. from Bridge of Don 

Hoard 52 

Edwards, Arthur J. H., appointed Director 

of the Museum. .... 4 

Report on Pottery from Aignish, 

l)y, ...... 57 

Note on a massive double-linked 

Silver (’hain from Traprain Law, by. 320 

Note on Three Penannular Arm- 

lets and Two Finger-rings of Silver, 
by, ..... . 327 

Elghope Burn, Roxburghshire. Cultivation 

Terraces on. .... 294/.. 311 

Enamel, Disc of. from Dun, Kihlonan Bay. 212 

Epithalamium for Prince.ss Margaret of 


Scotland and King Eric of Norway. 276. 279 
Eric, King, of Norway: — 

Latin Hymn sung at wedding of, in 

1281, 276.270 

Marriage Contract of. . . . . 276 


Fairhumt, IL. The Galb'ried Dim at Kil- 
donan Bay. by, .... 185 

Falkirk. Stirlingshire, Coins of Vespasian. 

Titus. Hadrian, and Cominodus 
found at. . . . . .214/. 

Fasset Hill, Roxburghshire, Cultivation 

Terraces on. .... 296, 311 


Faustina, Senior, Coins of, from Kirkness. 


213 

Kinross, ..... 

245 


Fendoch, Perthshire. The Agricolan Fort at, 

110 

32S 

Coin of Galba from. 

242 


Ferris, Mm Ellen K., elected, . 

54 

107 

Fife, Cultivation Terraces in. . 

315 

335 

Coin of Pertinax found in, 

See also Cupar; Dunfermline; Inver- 

247 

333 

keithing; Markinch; Norrie's Law; 
Pitlour. 


242 

Flag of the Chiefs of Clan ^lacfarlane. 



(donation) ..... 

328 


Flett, Dr Andrew B.. elected, . 

2 

328 

Flint, Flak«‘ of. at Monzie. 

04 

334 

— in Crn at Outei-ston Hill, . 

230 


from Gripjis* Earth-house, Orkney. 

275 

332 

Implenumts from Airliouse, Berwick- 


2it5 

shire, (donation) .... 

334 
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Objects of, from Dun, Kildonan Bay, 
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Flint. Objects of. See «/vo Avrow-hoads; j 

Borer; Saws: Scraper. | 

Worked, from Blackdown, Sussex, j 

(donation) ..... 332 ■ 

Food-vessels: xec Urns. 

Forbes, (.’harles W.. presents Relics from 

Munn-ills. ..... 335 , 

Fordoun. Kincardineshire. Fort at, . . 249 | 

Forfar. Angus. Sketch-plan of Roman Camp 

near. ... ... 247 

Foit William. Inverness-shire. Peat Spad<* 

from. ...... 32S 

Forts:— 

in Kintyre. ..... 180/. 

The Agi'icolan, at Fendoch. . . llo 

Roman ( r). at Fordoun. Kincardinc-shire, 240 

at Baedykes 249 

Buttressing in. . . . . . 259 

Fortune, John. R., jir(‘sents flint imple- 
ments.. ..... 334 

Fraser. Rev. Ewen. Death of. ... 2 

Freswick, Caithness. A Viking .Settlement at, 71 

Relics from. .... 96, 335 

Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire. ... 32 

Galba. Coin of, from Fendoch. . . 242 

Galbraith, Dr J. J.. pre'ients a Whetstone.. 328 
Gaming Countei-s from Fendoch. 124. 129. 148 
Gibson, William and !Manby, pre.sent 

charm-stone, .... 334 

Gilles. J.. Analysis of Bloomery Cinder from 

Aignish. by. . ... 56 

Girron. Perthshire, Cultivation Tenace.s at. 

295, 298. 315 

Gladstone, John, electe<l. ... 6 

Gla.sgow: see Beai>den; Knight.swood; 

Xotherlee. 

Glass, Cut, Piece of, from Birrens, . . 261 

fragments found at Monzie. . . (J4 

Roman, bottle. Fragment of. (rom 

Traprain Law. (purchase) . . .332 ' 

Objects of: see Beads. j 

Goseland Hill. Peeblesshire, Cultivation ! 

Terraces on, . . 2i61. .306. 314 

Gourlay. William R.. Death of, , . 2 

(iown, Atlvocate's, Sir Walter Scott’s. 

(donation) . . . . .331 

Graham. Angus, Ciiltivati<»n Teriaces in 

Soiith-P^astern Seetland. hy. . . 2S9 

Granaries at Fendoch. Homan Fort.. . 130 

Grange. Banflsliire. Cream (V>ggie fiom. . 330 

Grant. Walter (L. F.S.A.Scot.. presenta- 
tions hy. ..... 331 

on Excavations on behalf of 

H.^1. Office of Works at Taiveixi 
Tuick. Trumlaiid, Rousay. 
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Grant, Walter G.. F.S.A.Scot.. on an Earth- 
house at Gripps. Frotoft. Rousay, 

Orkney. . . ... 273 

and Professor Childe on a Stone 

Age Settlement at the Braes of 

Kinyo. Hou>ay. Orkn«*y. . , 6 

Graver, Jasper, from Gullam' Links. 

(donation) ..... 330 

Gray, Rcihert D.. elected. ... 54 

Greeiihill. Frank A., elected. . . . 154 

Greeiilaw(h*an. Greenlaw. Berwickshire. 

Flint Saws from, (purchase) . . 332 

Greig, Francis. Death of, ... 2 

Gripps, Frotoft. Rousay. Orkney. An 

Earth-iiouse at. .... 273 

Gullane, East Lothian. Coin of Theodosius 

I.. found at 243 

' — ~ — ~ — Graver from the Links. . 330 

I — — Relics from, (presented) . 334 

I Haddow. J. Muir, elected. ... 2 

I Hadrian. Coins of: — 

I found at Aidoch. .... 242 

1 foun<l at Bearxlen. .... 242 

from Briglands. Kinros-^. . . . 245 

from Castledykes. .... 241 

from Falkirk. ..... 245 

from Inveresk. ..... 241 

from Kirkness. Kinross. . . . 245 

from Kniglitswood. Glasgow. . . 244 

Ilscmatite, from Braes of Kinyo. Rousay. . 29 

llamiiuT, Stone, or Mace-head from 
Taivefso Tuick. (completing previous 
fin<i) ...... 164 

— Butt end of. from Braes of 

Rinyo. Housay. .... 27. 30 

Hainmer-.stones from Iron Age Dwellings, 

CalfofEday. . . . 177 j/.. 181 

— from Dun. Kddonan Bay. . 214, 217 

frein Earth-liouse at Gripps. Orkney, 275 

Hannan, (’anon Tliomas. Death of, . . 2 

TIarpo<in. Antler: see Point, Barbed, 
llawk’.s Hood, (imrchase) . . . 333 

ila wtliorrulen. Miillothian, Rock Scidhings 

at 316 

Headsliaw laiw. Roxburghshire, Cultivation 

Terraces on,. . . 292,304.312 

I Hchden, Major Harry H.. presents Objects 
i from Eday and ('alf of Eday, . 328.335 

IIen<lerson. (L P.. electeil. ... 2 

^ Henry III., (’oiri of, from Freswick Viking 
' .S<*ttlement, .... 86. 102 

Henry \ ., (’oin>. of. fi-oin Bridge of Don 

Hoard. ..... 52 

Henry ^ I.. Coiiw of. from Bridge of Don 
Hoa id. 
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Hill of Foulzio, King Edwai'd, Aberdeen- i 

sliire. Cinerary Ul•n^ from, . . 328 | 

Holms, John A.. Death of, . . . 2 | 

Hones, from Freswick Viking Settlement. [ 

82. 85, 10b 

from Dim, Kildonan Bay, . 213/.. 21t> ' 

Hook, lion, from Fi-f'swick. . . . 85 j 

Hospital at Fendoch, . . . . 132 t 

Housesteads. Cultivation Terraces, . . 3(>U /. 

Roman Coins from. . . . 271 /. , 

Hownam. Roxburghshire. Cultivation Ter- 
races at. . . 200, 293. 301, 312 

Human Remains from Honzie Stone Circle. 09 

from C'ist. ^^'est Pinkerton. East 

Lotliian 232. 239 

Hutton Mill. Beiwickshire. Cultivation 

Terraces at, . . . 293. 304, 315 

Hymn sung a* wedding of Princess Mar- 
garet 01 Scotland and King Eric of 
Norway, .... 270. 279 


Implements, Stone, from Calf of Eday, . 1' 
Ingram. Northumberland, Cultivation Ter- 
races and Village Settlements at, 
Innorpeffry (Stragoath), Pertlishire. 

Sketch-plan of Roman Station at. . 
Innerwick. East Lotliian, A Beaker Burial 
from, ...... 

Inscriptions?. Roman: — 

of Julius Vorus, at Birivns, 
on Mercury Pedestals from Birrens. 
on Altar at Mumrills. 

Inveresk, (’uin of Hadrian from, 
Inverkeithing, Fife. Cultivation Tt'iraces 

at 293.295/., 

Inverlochy, Banffshire, Bronze Spear-head 
from, ...... 

Inverness-shire: src Fort William: Skye. 
Iona, Argyllshire, Cross Head from, . 

Iron Age Site at Aignish, near Sttunoway. 
Iron. Object.s of, from Feiidoeli, . . 1 

src Suspemler, Pot. 

and Iron Slag, from Dun, Kil- 
donan Bay. . . . 212. 214 

Irvine. Ayrshire. Coin ofConstaiis 1., found 

at 

Islay. Ai-gyll, Terraces reporti'd at. . 

Jackson, Dr J. Wilfrid. R<>port on Animal 
Remains from Aignish. by. 

James I., Coin of. from Bridge of Don 

Hoard 

Jarlshof Viking Hoiist*. Shetland, contrasted 
with Freswick, .... 
Jars, Roman. Fragments of, from Fendoch 


rs/r. 

309 

218 

318 

250 

202 

245 

241 

315 

333 

.328 

55 

40-8 

, 217 

243 

290 


51 


107 

145 


PAGE 

Jedburgh. Roxburghshire. Maximianus 

Coin of Alexandria found in, . . 213 

Jet, Objects of: .'Jce Button; Necklace; 

Pebble: Pm-head. 

Jettons, from various sites, (presented) . 334 

Johnston. Sii* Reginald F.. Death of. . 2 

Johnston. Sir William C.. Death of. . . 2 

Jug, Clay, handled, found containing coins 

at Bridge of Don. . , . 51 

from Kildonan Fort. . . . 220 

Roman. Fragment of. fi'om Fiuidoch. 145 

Julia Titi, Coin of. found at Briglands. 

Kinross, ..... 245 

Julius Verus Inscription at Birrens. , , 250 

Kater, Robert M.. Death of. ... 2 

Keef, Miss Phcebe A. M.. elected, . . 0 

presents Worked Flints. . . 332 

Keithock. Angus, Sketch-plan of Roman 

Camp at. . . . . . 247 

Kennard, A. S.. Report i>n Shells from 

Aignish. by, .... 57 

Kennedy. Alex. B.. Death of. ... 2 

Major F. i)resents Badge of Canongate, 334 

Kerr, Robert, Two Hoards of Silver Coins 
found at Bridge of Don. Aberdeen, 
and at Dunblane. IVrthsbire. l>y. . 51 

Key. Iron. Riunains «'f. from Freswick 

Viking Settlement. . . . 103 

Kilbride-Jones, H. E.. Report on Pen- 

annular Brooch from Kildonan. by. 224 
Kildonan Bay. Kintyre. Idle Oalleried Dun 

at. ...... 185 

Killochan Castle. Ayi*shire. Oak Panels 

Ironi. Note on. .... 324 

(donation) ..... 339 

Kiln in Viking Setthunent at Freswick. . 95 

Kincardineshire : ■''•cc Clounie Crichton ; 

Fordoun ; Raedykes. 

King. Cuthbert, elected, .... 2 

King Edward. Aberdeenshire: .see Hill of 
Foulzie. 

Kinross-shire: sec Briglands: Kirkness; 
Portmoak. 

Kirkintilloch. Dunbartonshire. Ct>ins of 

Domitian and Nerva. found at, . 244 

Kirkness. Kinross. Roman Coins from. . 245 

Kirk \\ all. Orkney. Candle-moulds from, 

(presenteil) . . . . .331 

Knife and Fork, (presented) . . . 334 

Knightswood. Olasgow. Coin of Hadrian 

from. ...... 244 

Knivi's: — 

Flint, from Outerston Hill, (donation) . 331 

from Braes of Biny«>. Rousay, . 27, 39 

1 Iroiu Taivei'su Tuick, . . . 103 
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PAGE 

Knives (confd .): — 

Iron, from Freswick Viking House, 85. 99, 102 

from Dim. Kiidonan Bay, . 212, 2I4 

Stone, from Calf of Kday. . . 178,180/. 

Lacaille. A. D., A Barbed Point of Deer- I 

Antler from Shewalton. Ayi“shire, by, 48 | 
Lanarkshire, Cultivation Terraces in, . 314 

efb‘0 Cadder ; Carluke; Coatbridge; 

Culter; Dunsyre; Xisbet Water. 

Leith, Bone Plaque, from Salamander 

Street 331 | 


PAGE 

McKirdy, Captain Elliot M. S., Death of, . 2 

MacLean, Iain M. M.. elected, . . . 288 

MacLeod, Angus, elected, . . . 228 

McVitie, R., Communion Tokens from col- 
lection of the late, (presented) . 330 

Magnus. St, Earl of Orkney, Latin Hymn in 

honour of, . . . . 276. 282 

Maitland, Lt.-Col. G. Ramsay, elected, . 54 

Malloch. William S.. Death of, . . . 2 

Margaret. Princess, of Scotland, Latin 

H\Tnn sung at the wedding of, 276, 279 
Marriage Contract of, . 276 


Letter, Draft of, from Jolm Dougall to 

Mr Robert Whyte ^Melville, . . 247 

Lewis, Isle of, Ross-shire, An Iron Age Site 

at Aignish, near Stornoway, . . 55 

Liddell, Miss Dorothy il., Death of,. . 2 

Loanhead of Daviot. Aberdeenshire, Relics 

from, (presented) .... 334 

Loans and Troon, Ayi-shire. Bronze socketed 

A.xe found between, . . . 331 ! 

Lockie. Jolm R.. elected, ... 2 

Logan Burn, Peeblesshire, Cultivation 

Terraces on,, . . , 294,314 

Low, Professor Alex., on the Human Re- 
mains from West Pinkerton. . . 239 

on Skeletal Remains, Inner- 

wick, ...... 310 

Luce, New, Wigtownshire, Coin of Con- 

.stantius 11. found near, . . 243 

Lucilla, Coin of, from Kirkness, Kinross, . 245 

Luting, Clay, from Calf of Kday, . . 17(> 

Lyford-Pike, John !>,, elected,. . . 2 

Lynchets, alleged, at Torwofxllee, . . 206 

M'Allister, R., pre.sents a Flint Borer, . 33b 

^lacarthur, Rohort C., presents a Peat 

Spade.. ..... 328 

MacCurquodale, Hugh, Death ()f, . . 2 

MacCulloch, Rev. Nigel J. H., elect<*d, . 6 

Macdonald, Sir George, re-elected ih-<*sident, 1 

M isrcllanca Romano-Calr- 

donica. II., by, . . . .211 

Macdonald of Clanranald and Stewart of 

Allanton. Seal of, (donation) . . 331 

Mac Dowall, J. Kevan, elected, . . . 70 

Macfarlane, Rev. Dr Andrew, presents the 

Flag of the (’hiefs <d' the Clan. . 328 

Clan, Flag of the Chiefs of, (donation) 328 

Mclnnes, Charles T., electe<l, ... 2 

MTntosh, Murdoch, elected, . . . ?(► 

William, elected, .... 54 

M'Intyre. Janies. P'.S.A., and I. A. Rich- 
mond on tlio Agricolan Fort at 
Fendoch, . . . . . 11(> 

Mackay, Captain William, elected, . . 45 


Markinch, Fife, Cultivation Terraces in, 

290, 292, 305, 315 


Mathew, James, elected, .... 2 

Maxcntius, Coin of, found near Ecclefechan, 243 
Maximianus, Alexandria Coin of, found in 

Jedburgh, ..... 243 

Maxton, Roxburghshire, Coin of Con- 
stantins 11. found near, . , . 243 

Mayes. Walter P., elected. , , . 154 

Melody of the Magnus Hymn, . . . 285 

Melrose Abbey. Relics from, (presented) . 334 

Melville, General. Papei-s of, . . . 246 

Mercury Pedestals, from Birrens, Inscri]>- 

tions on, ..... 262 

Midlothian. Cultivation Terraces in. . . 315 

See (ih'O Castlelaw; Duddingston; 

Dunsapie: Hawthornden; Inveresk; 
Outerston Hill. Temple. 

Midwood. W.. presents Jet Necklace, . 333 

Miller, J. A. S.. Death oC ... 2 

Milne, K. A., presents a Graver, . . 330 

Misceflaiiea liomano-Calcdoniciu II., . . 241 

Mitchellull, Peeblesshire, f’ultivation Ter- 
races at, .... 292, 314 

Mitchell. Dr George A. G., elected, . . 2 

Margaret Crichton, and Alison Young, 

Report on Excavation at Monzie, by, 62 
M<ffl’at, F. Muirhead, elected, . . . 228 

Montrose Panels, The, Note on, . . 325 

Do. do., (donation) . . . 331 

Monzie, Perthshire, Report on Excavationat, 62 
Morayshire : see Dunphail. 

Morrison, William H.. elected, ... 6 

Mortana, Fragments of, from Fendoch, . 144 /. 

Mortai-s. from Dun, Kiidonan Bay, . . 215 

fmm Braes of Kinyo, Rousay, Orkney, 28 
Mother (ioddesses. Inscription on Altar to 

the, at Mumrills, .... 246 

Moulds: — 

Clay. Irom Oullane, (donation) . . 334 

from Galleried Dun, Kiidonan, 

211, 214, 217 

Stone, for Bar, from Dun, Kiidonan Bay, 215 

Button, (donation) .... 330 
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Muirfiold, Kast TiOlhian, Flint Arrowhoacls 
from, ...... 

Muller, Ferdinand, elected, 

Mumrills, Stirlingshire, A New Inscription 
from, ...... 

An Iniletormiuate Structure and a 

Hearth found outside the Roman 
Fort at, ..... 

• Objects found, .... 

Relics from, (donation) 

Murray, P. Keith, Death of. 


Nails, Iron, from Dun, Kildonan Bay, 212, 

from Fendocli, 

National Art Collections Fund present a 
Claymore, ..... 

Oak Panelling from Kil- 

lochan Castle, .... 

the Montrose Panels, 

Neaves, H.. presents a Cream Coggie, 
Necklace, Jet, from Achcheargary Burn, 
(presented) ..... 

from a Cist in Strathnaver, Note 

on, ...... 

Needles : — 

Bono, from Freswick Viking Settlement, 
Bronze, Parts of, from Galleried Dun, 
Kildonan, ..... 
Nerva, Coin of, found at Kirkintilloch, 

from Kirkness, Kinross, . 

Netherlee, Glasgow, Flint Boi-er from, 
(donation) ..... 
New Luce: sfe Luce, New. 

Newmills. Flgin. Carved Storu* Ball from, . 
Newstead, Koxhurghshire. Coin of Til)erius 
from, ...... 

8arniau Ware, with stamp of Vitalis. 

from, ...... 

NicoII, James S.. Death of, . 

Nishet Water. Lanarksliire. Cultivation Ter- 
races on, , . . 292//., :?0L 

Norrie's Law. Fife, Imitation Com of 
Antonia from, .... 

North Berwick, East Ijotliiaii, Coin of Pius 
and one of Constantine the Great 
from, ...... 

North Howe, Rousay, Relies from. (i»i*e- 
sented) ..... 


332 
228 

245 

310 

323 

335 

2 

214 

148 

330 

330 

331 
330 

333 
325 

98 

211 

214 

245 

339 

333 

241 

200 

2 

314 

211 

213 

334 


Outerston Hill. 
Burial at 


Orkney: see Eday; Cripiis; Kirk\'all; 

North Ho\\e, Rousay; 

Rousay; Taiverso Tiiick, Ihmsay. 

Orr, M. Y., Reports ou Charcoal, hy. 

01. IT.-i. 228. 231 

Otho, Coin of, found at Briglands. 245 

VOL. LXXIII. 


^lidlothian. Bronze Age 

Cinerary Urns from, 

— Relics from, (pr(*sented) 

O vens : — 

“Slone Age,” at Braes of Rinyo, 
Rousay. Orkney. .... 
in Viking House at Freswick, 

Roiuan military, at Feiidoch. 


PAGE 

229 
229 /. 
331 


14 

91 

137 


of 


107 


Paint-pot. Stone, from Braes of Rinyo. 

Rousay, ..... 

Panels : — 

Oak, presented to tin' Museum hy the 
National Art Collections Fund, Not(‘ 
on, ...... 

Do, do., (donation) 

The Montrose, Note on. 

Do. do., (donation) 

Ikinter, Patrick. Bishop of Ro.‘*s and Ahhot 
of t‘amhuskenneth. 

or Paniter, Arms of, on the Montrose 

Panels, ..... 

Papers, General ^r(4vilh‘*s. mainly on 
Roman Scotland. .... 
Paterson, James G.. (‘lect«‘(l, 

Paul, Arthur F. Balfour. Death of. . 

Pebbles: — 

used as Burnisher, from Braes 
Rinyo. Rousay. 
used in boat riveting. 

Fractured, from Freswick Viking Settle- 

nnuit, ..... 85. 190 

Utilizetl, from Freswick. . 81 /., 85, 100 /. 

Jet, from Traprain J.,aw, (juirchase) . 332 

Quartz. i)erforated, from Freswick 
Viking Setlleuieiit, 

Peddle. Alex. L. Diek. Death of. 

Peehlesslure, Cultivation Terraces in. 

See olfio Gt>s*‘land Hill; Logan Burn; 

Mitehelhill; Purvis Hill; Uonianno; 
Tluirnylee. 

Pendant, Pumice, from Taiverso Tuick, 
l*eimies. Cros>.ragu(‘l. from Duid’erniline and 
Mth Abbt'vri and Ilolyroodhuiiso, 
(jn-nseiitad) ..... 
l^ni'thshifc. (.'idtivation 'roia-accs in, . 

See al^o Ardoch; .Vnchtnr.-ii-tlcr: Bol* 

inont Ca^.tk^ Mnigln; Dealgini'oss ; 
Duiddann: Fcndin'li; Cirron; Inncr- 
IX'lIVy: iionzic: Tullymnidoch. 

IVrlinax CVun of. found in Bite, 

PirrCfi-s, Jione, from Freswick Viking 
House. 

Figgott, .Stuart, elected, . 

2.3 


2 !» 


32i 

amt 

.S25 

331 

325 

325 

240 

154 

2 


20 

108 


8t5 

2 

313 


1(33 


334 

315 


247 


. 85, 08 
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Pinkerton, West, Broxburn. East Lothian. ; 

Bronze Age Burial at. . . . 231 ' 

Dunbar. East Tjotliian. Beaker 

Ern from, (donation) . . . 332 

Pins: — 

Bone, from Mid<len near Aekergill 

Tower, (purchase') . . . 333 

from Iron Ag(‘ Dwellings, (’alf of 

Etlay, . . . . . . 177 /. 

from Freswick Viking Settlement. 

83, !H>, !t8 

Bronze, from Freswick. . . 83, 102 

Iron, Part of. from Dun. Kildonan Bay. 212 
Pin-head, Jet, from Traprain Law. (i)ur- 

chase) 332 

Pitlour, Wester. Fib', Cultivation Terraces 

at 201, 303, 315 

Pitt-Kethley, Horace V., elected, . . 70 

Pius, Coins of, found at HrigLiuds. Kin- 
ross, . . . . . .215 

from Birrens, . . . .241 

from Kirkne.ss, Kinross, . . 215 

from North Berwick. . . 243 

Plaque. Bone, sixteenth-century man 

on horse, from Leith, (donation) . 331 

Plate, 3Ietal. with rivet, from Dun, Kil- 
donan Bay, ..... 212 

Platt, Miss M. L, I{ei>orts on Animal 

Keniains. by. . , loO, 185, 227 

Platters. Samian, Kim fragments of, from 

Fendoch. ..... 143 


Playing- men: .sec Gaming-Couritei>. 

Plummet.s, Quaitz, etc., from Freswick. 

8 <i, 100, IDS 

Point of Deei-Aiitler. Barbed, from Sliewal- 

tori, ...... ts 

Polishers. Stone, from Freswick. . . 107 

>SVc also Burnisher. 

Porter, Eric B.. elected, .... 228 

Portmoak, Kinro.ss, Koman (’oins from. . 21.5 

Pot-boilers, from Dun, KiMonan Hay, 

21L 210, 217 

Pot-lids: — ■ 

Stone, from Calf of Eday, . . . 180 

from Er*'swi<*k, . . . 107 

from Braes <»f Kinyt), Bousay. . 20 

pots, Koim<i-bott<uned. Making of, . . 230 ' 

“potter’s Workshop,” Calf of Eday, . 107 I 

Pottery: — ■ 

from Aignish Iron Age Site, . . .57 | 

from tlio Beni or ”Bunyie Hoose,” 

Wlnilsay, Slietland, . . . 330 I 

from Calf of Eil.iy. Drkiiey, 171. 177, ls2 ! 
fi’om St<me Circle at ^lonzie. . . Os j 

from Out«Tston Hill, .... 230 

from Braes of Hiiiyo, Uousuy, . . 22, 24 I 


PAGE 

Pottery {contil .): — 

from Vat^tord. Traewick, WiiaKay. 

(donation) ..... 330 

Glazed, from Monzit'. . . . . (>4 

Medheval. from Kildonan Fort. C'amp- 

beltown. ..... 225 

from Viking House. Freswick. 

SO, 80, 103 

Native, from Gripps Earth-house. . 275 

from Structure outside Mumrills 

Roman Ff-ut, .... 323 

from Dim on Kildonan Bay. 

211, 214 ff.. 225 
Roman, from do.. . . . 211.210/. 

Neolithic, from Taivi'rso Tuick. . . 103 

Prehi'^toiic, The Building up of. . . 233 

Roman, from Fendoch. . . 142. 140 

from Dun on Kildonan Bay. 211. 210/. 

Viking, from Freswick. . . SO. 104. 108 

Peumlei-s. from Dun. Kililonan Bay. . 214 

Pumice. Pendant of. from Taiverso Tuick, 103 

l^umice-Stones. Giooved, from Braes of 

Kinyo. Kuusay. .... 20 

from tirii)i>s Earth-house. . . 275 

Riihbed. from Dwrdlings. Calf of 

Eiiay 171. 177/.. 181 

Purvis Hill, Peeble-shire. Cultivation Ter- 
races on, . 202. 205, 2U~, 3oo, 30S. 313 

Quartz, ('’ubiral grooved block of, from 

Freswick. .... 03, 106 

Sec also Pebbles. 

(iuern-rul)b«*i's. from Iron Ag(‘ Dwellings. 

<'alf of Eday. . . . 177, 170 

Querns from Calf of Eday. 171, 174, I7s>, l.si 

from Dun. Kildonan Bay, . . 217 

frmn Fresuick, . . 81. 85, 00, tKl. 107 

Baedykes, Kincardineshire. Ibuuan (7unp 

250 

R.iistrirk, Dr .V., Report upon EaiHi 

Sample from Fendoch, by . . 154 

!{eid. Bishop K. S.. Deatli of, ... 3 

Report by Tli(‘ Council, 1 037 -38, . . 3 

Rbind Ta'cturesiilp. 1038-1010, . . 5 

Rice. Ih'ofessor D. TaliMjf. (*!ect<‘d to Council. 1 
Ricliard II., f’oius of (uneertain), from 

Biidgeof Don Hoard, ... 51 

Richardson, Adam T.. pi-esents Relics from 

Dullane 334 

JaiiD's S., Note on Oak Panels, by, . 324 

— pre-,ents a I’ot Susp«‘n<hT, . 330 

presrntations by, . . . 334 

Kichm<»n<l, I. .V., and James ^loTntvre on 

tlio .\gricolan Fort at Fendoch, . 110 
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Kigghill, C’jU'ileniig, Koxljurghsliiie, Coin 

of Domitian found at, . . . 242 

Kings : — 

Kionzi*, pfiiiinnular. fioiii J'roswick 

Viking ScttU‘tiH‘nt, . . S3, So, 102 

Finger. ISilvi-r, from Dhibadail, Stor- 
noway, Note on, .... 327 

Kinyo, Braes ot, Kousay, Orkney, A Stone 

Age Settlement at, . . . 0 

Relics from, (presented) . . 334 

Rivets : — 

Iron, from Freswick Viking Housts . 85 

Iron Ship, from Fresw ick Viking Settle- 
ment, ...... 8(5 

Robert II., Coin of, from Bridge of Don 

Itoard, . . . . . 51 

Robertson. Francis J., elected, . . 2 

Robert B., Death of, ... 3 

Dr W. Ct. Aitchison. presents Sir 

Walter Scott's Advocate's Ciown, . 331 

presents Wine Glasses be- 
longing to Sir Walter Scott, . . 334 

Kobertson-CoUie, Alexander, elected, . 288 

Robinson. Rev. W. Eason, elected, . . 288 

Rock Scrihings at irawtliornden, . . 310 

Roman Fort at Fendoch, . . . 110 

Romanno, Peeblesshire, Cultivation Ter- 

raci's at, . . 201 //.. 200 /.. 303. 313 

Ilo}nanO'('alr(/onu-a, MisrcU<(fu'((, li.. . 241 

Ross. J. D.. presents Cross-slal), . . 333 


Ross-shire: srr Aignish; Aidelve; l>hil>a- 
dail Burn; Lewis. Isle of; Storno- 
way; Tarbat. 

Rou.sa>. Orkney: Gripp?'; Itinyo: 

Taiveiso Tuick. 

Roxburglie, Duke ot. lU’esents Urn Iroiii 

t'l.st, We.st IMiiki'i'toii. l)uid)ar, . 332 

Roxbui'gli'^liii e. Cultiv.ition Teiraces in. 311. 31.7 

Sre (dso Braemoor Knowe; CaUon^,t; 

Cliatto ('raig; Countridge Knowe: 
Edgei-.lon; Elghn[»e; F.isset Hill; 
Ilead^haw Law: Uownam; Jed- 
bui'gli: ^laxton; X<‘wst<*.ul: Higg- 
hill. Caerlenrig; Ruberslaw ; Sttd- 
tield Hill; Venclien. 

Ilubei^Liw. Hoxbiiigli.'^Iure. Coin ol Ve.s- 

pa?-i.in found on, . . . .212 


Samian Ware: — 

from Bii rens. ..... 2()7- h 
from Fendoch. .... 112/.. IIP 

from Dun on Kildoiian Bay, . . 31P/. 

Sandstone, J >]a‘.s5,ed. witli iii.irks of Roman 
w orkmansldp, from St i net lire out- 
sitle 5[iimrills Homan Fort, . . 323 


PAGE 


Saws, Flint, from Cu'Ceiilawdean, Greenlaw*, 

Berwickshiie, (purchase) . . 332 

Scliaefler. I’rofessur C. F. A., RhinJ Lecturer 

for IP38, ..... 5 

Scott, J. C.. pieseiits Uin fragment from 

Berwickshiie, .... 332 

Scott, Sir Walter, Advocate's Gown of, . 331 

Scraiiets: — 

Flint, fiom the Beni or Bunyie House.” 

Whalsay, Shetland, (donation) . 33U 

from Iron Age Dwellings, Calf of 

Eday, 177/. 

frtnn Braes of Rinyo, Roiisay. . 20 

from Taivei-so Tinck, . . . 103 

Quartz, from Iron Age Dwellings, Calf 

of Fhlay, ..... 177 

Scribing'i. Hock, at ITawthoiriden, . . 310 

Seal, Matrix of. of Macdonald of Clan- 
ranald and Stewart of Allanton, 
(donation) ..... 331 

S«*lkirkshire. Cultivation Teriac»‘s in, . 313 

See f/Z.N'o Torwoodlee. 

Seton. Commander, presents Relics fiom 

Loanhead, ..... 334 

Settleincnt. Stone Age, at tlie Braes of 
Rinyo, RcmSiiy. Orkney, (First Re- 
poit) ...... 0 

Shackle, Hair, from Slietland, (purcluise) . 331 

Sharpening-stone.s from Dwellings, C'alf of 

Eday 171 

from Freswick, . . . 85, lOO 

Shoal'S, Iron, from Freswick Viking Settle- 
ment, ...... 103 

Shell's ffom AigiU'sh Iron Age Site, . . 57 

in (Jalleried Dun. Kildunan Bay, 

1P3/.. 202. 21)8. 210/.. 227 
.Shetelig, Prote>>i»r Haakon. Rhind Lecturer 

lor 1P3P, 5 

Shetlaini. H.ur Sliackle for Slieeji from. 

(l>urcha^e) ..... 331 

SVe also Bixter; Jarlshof; WhaFay: 

Whitene'>s, Tingwall. 

Sliewalton. Ayrsldre. A Baihed Point of 

Deer-Antler from, . . . 48,332 

Simps^ui. Dr W. Douglas. Fyvie Castle, by 32 

Sinker, Steatite, irum Freswick. . . 107 

Skinner. Thomas, picscnts a Whetstone. . 331 

Skye, Coin id’ Trajan found near Loch 

Grisornish, ..... 244 

Slag fi>u»ul at Monzie. .... 01 

- - ■ - from J>iin at Kildonan Bay, . . 212 

Slag-like liimi)s fiom Bi*aes of Rinyo, 

Rousay. ..... 2P 

Sleigh. Jbiniel J., electeil, . . . 228 

Sling .Stones, from Dun. Kd»lonan Bay, 214, 217 
Smellie, Thomas, Death of, ... 3 
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ymith, D. Baird, elected to C’oiincil. . . 1 

JoLn, Death of, .... 3 

Bobert, preaeiits a Cluh-like Stone, . 331 

Samuel, on an Indeterminate Struc- 
ture and a Hearth found oiitj^ide the 
Roman Fort at Mumi’ills, . . 319 

Smithy in Viking Settlement at Freswick. . 81 /. 

Socket or Butt, Iron, from Freswick Viking 

Settlement, ..... 103 

Stones, in Dim, Kildonan Bay, . . 210 

Songs, Two Scottish Thirteenth-(_’entm*y, 
with the original meloilies, recontU' 
discovered in Sweden, . . . 270 

Spade, Peat, fiom Fort William, (donation) 328 
Spear-heads : — 

Bronze, from Inverlochy, Banflsliirc, 

(presented) ..... 333 

leaf- shaped, locality unknown, 

(purchase) ..... 332 

Iron, from Dim, Kildonan Bay, . . 212 

Spirals. carve<l on rock at Hawthornden. . 317 

Standing Stones at ^Nlonzie, Excavation of,. 02 

Stanfield, J. A., on Decorated Samian 

Ware from Fendoch. . . . 142 

Steatite, Pieces of. from Calf of Eday, . 171 

Rims of Vessels of, from do., . 182 

Peiible of, perforated, used as Sinker, 

from Freswick, .... 107 

Sec also Urns. 

Steer, Kennetli A., elected, ... 0 

Steuart, James, Death of. ... 8 

Stevenson. Robert 13. K,. elected. . . 54 

Rel)ort on lottery from Calf of 

Eday, liy, ..... 182 

on Two Bronze Age Burials — 

Outerston Hill and West Pinkerton. 229 

Xote on a Jet Xi'cklace Irtuii a 

CTst in Strathnaver. by. . . 325 

Stewart. Jr)}in, xirosents Pottery and Scra(M*r 

from Wlialsay, .... 330 

— Dr Joim Philip, elected, ... 54 

of Atlantiin anil .Macdonald of Clan- 

ranald. Seal of, (donation) . . 331 

Stirling, (’oin of Tilteriiis found at, . . 244 

Stirlingsliire. Cultivation Teri'aces in, . 315 

S('f also F.ilkirk; MumriMs. 

Stone Age Settlement at the Braes itf 
Rinyo, Rou.say, Orkney, A, (tTi-st 
Rei)oi‘t) ..... 0 

Circle at .Monzie, E.xcavatioii of, . 02 

Tmiilements from (’alf of Eday, . 178 jfjf. 

from Braes of Rinyo. Rousay, , 27 

Objects of, from Earth-huuso at 

tiripps, Orkney, .... 275 

Sve also Graver; Moulds; Whet- 
stones. 


I*.VGE 

Stones : — 

Club-like, fixmi Bixter, Shetland, (dona- 
tion) . . . . . .331 

Giooveil. from Freswick Viking House, 85, lUO 


Sculptured; see Cross Head. 

Standing: see Standing Stones. 

Stornoway, An Iron Age Site at Aignish, 

near, ...... 55 

Stottield Hill, Roxburghshire, Cultivation 

Terraces on,. . 293. 297, 300, 312 

Strageath: see Innerpelfry. 

.Strathnaver, Sutherland, Jet Necklace 

from a Cist in, .... 325 

Do. do., (donation) . . . 333 

.Structure, Indeterminate, and Hearth 
found outside the Roman Fort at 
Mumrills. Note on, . . . 319 

Do. do,, Objects found, . , . 323 

Suspender Pot, Iron, (donation) . . 330 

Sutherland: see Aclrcheargary Burn; 

Strathnaver. 

Sweden. Two Scottish Tliirteenth-Century 

Songs discovered in, . . . 278 

Swords: — 

Two-handed, or Claymore, (don<ition) . 330 

Bronze, from the Grosvenor Crescent 

Hoard, Edinburgh, (purchase) . 332 

Iron, Roman, from E'endoch, . . 148/. 

Roman, of auxiliary, from Fendtjch, . 142 


Taivei*so Tuick, Trumland, Rousay, Ex- 
cavations at, . . . . 155 

Jielics from, (pre- 
sented) ..... 334 

Taibat Kirkyaid, Ross-slnre, Cro&s-slal> 

Irurii, ...... 333 

Taylor, Jolin, and Ihofessor Cliilde, Note 
oil Rock Scribings at Hawthornden, 

by 31G 

Teggin, James R., elect(‘d, ... 8 

Terraces, (’uUivation, in Soutli-Eastern 

Scotland, ..... 28S 

Theodosius I., f’oin of. from Gullane, . . 213 

Thorru lee. Old, Peeblesshire. Cultivation 

Terraces, . 293 J., 297 /., 308 /.. 313 

Tiberiu?', Coins of. from Newstead, . . 211 

from Stirling, . . . .241 

Titus, Coins of, from tlu* Falkirk Hoard, . 245 

from Ivirkness. Kinross, . . 245 

Vespasian. Coins of, from Audit erarder, 244 

— from Ayton I.aw Farm, 

('oldingham, .... 243 

Toggles, Stone, from Dun, Kildonan Bay, 

212, 215 
97 


Bone, from Freswick, 
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PAUE 

Tokens. Communion, from the collection of 

the late K. McVitie. (donation) . 330 

Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, “Celtic lynchets*’ 

at. . . . . . . 2lt0 

Trajan, Coins of, from Birrens, . . 241 

from Briglands, Kinross, . . 245 

from “The Camps,’’ Edgerston, 242 

from Kiikness, Kinross. . . 245 

found near Loch Grisornish, 

Skye, 244 

Traprain Law, East Lothian, A massive 

double-linked Silver Chain from, . 320 

Do. do., (presented) . . . 333 

Jet Pin-head and Pebble, two 

glass Beads and fragment of bottle 
glass from, (purchase) . . . 332 

— Coins found at, . . . 242 

Trench, G, Mackenzie, elected, . . 154 

Troon, Loans and, Ayrshire, Bronze 

socketed Axe found between,. . 331 

Tubes: — 

Iron, from Diin, Kildonan Bay, . . 214 

Lead, from Dun, Kildonan Bay, . . 214 

Tullymurdoch. Perthshire. Cultivation Ter- 
races at. . . 202. 204. 301 . 3u5, 315 

Turn Buckles. Cetaci^an Rone, from Viking 

Settlement, FresT\ick, . . . 84, 00 

Turnip Cutter, Haml. (donation) . . 328 

Tusculuin, Xorth Berwick, Pelics from 

Kitchen suddens at, (purciiase) . 332 

Whistle from, (purchase) . 333 

Urns: — 

Beaker from Braes of Binyo, Uousay, . 20, 30 

from Cist at Innerwick, . . 310 

Do. do., (donation) . . . 330 

tromCist. West Ihnkertuii, Dunbar, 

Note on, ..... 231 

Do. do., (donation) . - . 332 

Cinerary, Fragment of, from Berwick- 
shire, (donation) .... 332 

from Hill of Foolzie, Aberdeen- 
shire, (donation) .... 32s 

from Outerstou Hill. ^Midlothian, . 220 

Do. do., (donatitm) . . .331 

Food-vessel, found near Belmont C.iMle, 

(purchase) ..... 331 

from Cadder, Lanarkshire, (pur- 
chase) ..... 332 

Iron Age, i’rom Taiserso Tuick, . . 103 

Neolitliic, from Taiverso Tuick, . . 103/. 

Steatite, from Freswick, . . 03. 1D7 

trom Taivt*i>>o Tuick, . . . 103 

Venchen, Roxburgh.sliire. Cultivation Ter- 
races at, .... 304, 311 


PAGE 


Vespasian, Coins of, found at Briglands, 

Kimos», ..... 245 

— — fiHtin Falkirk Hoartl, . . 244 

— — from Kirkness. Kinross, . . 245 

from Ruberslaw, . . . 242 

Victorinas, Coin of. . . . 241, 272 

Viking Armlets ami Finger-rings. Sdver, 
from l>hil)adail. Stornoway, Xote 

on, 327 

Axe from South Whiteness, Shetland, 

exhibited, . . . . . 70 

Settlement at Freswick, Caithness, 

Report on Excavations in 1037 and 

193S, 71 

Vitalis, Potter, Samian Ware of. from Xew- 

st.*ad 200 

Vitellius, Coin of. from Kirkness, Kinross,. 245 

Walker, William, presents a Cross Head 

from Iona. ..... 328 

Walker- Love. Dr T., Death of. . . . 3 

Water-pipes, Agricolan. leaden, from Ches- 
ter 140 f.n. 

Water Supply at Ftuidoch. . . . 138 

Watei'ston, Professor D., Rei)ort on Bcuu^s 

from ^Slonzie Stone Circle, by, . 60 

Wattle and Daub, below Viking Settle- 
ment. Freswick, . . . . 04 

Weights. l*e})ble. friiin Freswiok, . . 107 

Weir, John L.. eh'cted, . . . , 54 

Welch. Charles, presents an Iron-bound Box 

of Oak 3311 

Weston, .Mrs F.. pivsiuits Communion 
Tok<‘ns. from ciOleotion of the late 

H. .McVitie 330 

Whale, Skull of, in uall of Viking Sidtle- 

imud at Fri'swi(‘k. . . . 0 4 

Whal^-ay. Siictlanil. Fragments of I’ottt-ry 
and Flint Scraper from the Bern f>r 
“ Bunyie House," Pi'ttigarthslield. 
and Irom Vatsforil, Traawick . . 330 

Wlietsti>ne', : — 

IVoiu l>im. Kildonan Bay. . . 213/., 216/. 

Jasper, from Ardelve, Lochalsh, (dona- 
tion) ...... 32vS 

(^lairtzite, from J>uni>hail, Moray, . 331 

Whistle, Brass, from Mediaeval Floor, 
Tusculum. Xorth Berwick, (pur- 
chase) ...... 333 

Whitelaw, Alexander, Death of, . . 3 

Whiteness. South. Tingu .dl, Slietland. 

Viking Axe from, .... 70 

Wliorls : — 

Bone, from IhA-swick, 

SO /., S3 ff., 02. 100 
Clay, from Dim, Kildonan Bay, . . 214 
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Wliurls {conUDx— 

I’AI.E ' 

Yate*5- Agnes A., eU'ctt'd. . 

I'Allf' 

2 

8tune. fiuni Fr«‘>wick Viking Settle- 
ment, ...... 


Young, Ahsoji. and M.irg.iret Ctieldon 
3[itoln-ll. Kei)ort on Exeav.ition at 


fiom Dun. Kilclonan Bay. . 

212 , 

3Ionzie. ]>y. ..... 

»)2 

^yigtown^hi^•e: are Luce. Xew. 


Yule, Biiau J. CL. elected. 

154 

Wineglasses keloiigiug to Sir Walter Scott, 


Thomas, re-elected to Council, . 

1 

(prescuited) ..... 

331 

! presents a Seal. 

332 

Wood, Oltjects of: .s-cc Bikle Box; Boxes; 
Coggie; Spade. Peat. 

Wyness, J. Fenton, The Castle of Clounie 
Crichton, Kincardiueshiie. ))>'. 

58 

Zetland County Council exhibited a Viking 
Axe, ...... 

70 
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